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Prin TO. THEY AUTHOR. 


TO THE REVEREND JAMES DAVIES. 


Homerton College, April 15, 1846. 


REVEREND AND DEAR SiR, 

You must permit me to return my cordial 
acknowledgment, for the satisfaction and _ benefit 
which I have received by the perusal of large por- 
tions of your manuscript, on the characters and 
claims of the Boox which comprises the archives of 
God’s revelation to man. , 

In reading the series of chapters, or rather com- 
plete essays, which compose the work, and in recol- 
lecting their connexion and mutual dependence, I 
am impressed with considerations which are, to my 
conviction, of great importance. 

To any conjectural anticipation of what might be 
expected, as a part of the domestic life of religious 
families, it would appear not merely probable, but 
next to certain, that the class of subjects upon which 
you have written would have been always made 
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familiar to our sons and daughters. They are sub- 
jects upon which some correct knowledge is absolutely 
necessary to the right use of the Holy Scriptures. 
They are also entwined by innumerable twigs and 
tendrils of connexion with all the branches of ancient 
and modern literature. On the one hand, parental 
wisdom, and on.the other, juvenile curiosity as the 
lowest kind of intellectual interest, might seem to 
render it incredible that the ample class of subjects, 
usually called Bible Literature, would be treated with 
neglect. A similar expectation would also, with still 
more obvious reason, be entertained, with respect to 
the seminaries of education. - 

But, how would the fact of these anticipations 
turn: out? Would it correspond to them generally, 
or even in any considerable degree ?—To these ques- 
tions, I fear that the answer would be grievously 
disappointing. In relation to the former of these 
spheres of action, the family circle, a degree of in- 
attention and consequent ignorance is remarkably 
and distressingly prevalent; and, though in the latter 
kind of instruction, there are schools for children of 
each sex, which form a laudable exception to the 
state of the generality, it is a melancholy fact that, 
in what are ostentatiously pretended to be the highest 
because they are the fashionable and the most costly, 
disgraceful ignorance reigns and is cherished upon 
the most pure and glorious of studies; and the show 
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of religious observances is no more than a garb 
which covers either infidel indifference or supersti- 
tious formality. Our ordinary Sunday schools, and 
British and National schools, possess, in this greatest 
of all respects, a pre-eminence before which the 
proudest boarding-establishments ought to turn pale. 

In some respectable and even opulent families, 
professing serious piety, it is melancholy to see the 
furniture of BOOKS, scanty in quantity, and as to 
quality, preposterously chosen. An air of mental 
culture is often assumed, in relation to subjects which 
fashion or capricious accident has introduced ; while 
those which possess the greatest value are put off with- 
out an effort to obtain even a moderate compass and 
accuracy of their knowledge. Above all to be lamerited 
is this state of the mind, when it refers to Divine 
Truth. Many read the Bible with a daily regularity, 
which, I fear, may be called mechanical, and attend 
constantly on a faithful ministry ; and yet they never 
rise above “the first principles of the oracles of 
“ God.” With respect to “the knowledge of His 
“ will, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding,” 
such persons appear, at the close of a long life, no 
farther advanced than they were at the beginning of 
their religious profession. They strive not “to know 
“ the certainty of the things wherein they have been 
“ instructed.” They have no approach to an ade- 
quate conception of what the Bible comprehends, 
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the facts and evidences on which it stands, its col- 
lateral illustrations, and its ever-widening circle of 
relationships. If they be parents, they are poorly 
qualified to “train up their children in the nurture 
“ and admonition of the Lord.” Little do they know 
of the forms of error and sin, so plausible and seduc- 
tive, which meet the unwary young man or young 
woman at every turn in the labyrinth of modern 
life. They can lay down no suitable precautions 
against the sentimentalism or the formalism, the 
atheism under a mask of transcendental philosophy, 
or the disguised pharisaism ; deceptive systems whose 
nets are spread in almost every path. They read 
the Bible, and they command their children to do 
thessame ; but without the preparation of even ordi- 
nary literature; without the anticipation of difficulties, 
or any ability to meet and fairly refute objections. 
As little are these persons, sincere and well-meaning 
though they be, qualified for the hearing of sermons 
and expositions, and for performing the duties of 
membership in a Christian church, especially bearing 
their part in the election of pastors. Often they step 
forwards to the direction of societies for education, 
the spread of the gospel, and innumerable other 
objects of the wisest philanthropy; and there, un- 
consciously, they create obstructions and provide 
disappointments, for which, if they had a wider 
knowledge, they would be grieved and ashamed. 
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The whole Christian interest suffers from the supine 
ignorance and drowsy negligence of many who will 
not suspect their own deficiencies. 

O that I could make way to the understanding 
and the heart of such persons, for the advice of 
President JonATHAN Epwarps, delivered a century 
ago !—Allow me to repeat it, that, through you, it 
may reach some of those to whom it would be so 
beneficial. 

“ Be assiduous in reading the Holy Scriptures. This 
“is the fountain whence all knowledge in Divinity 
“‘ must be derived: therefore let not this treasure lie 
“ by you neglected. Every man of common under- 
“ standing may, if he please, become well acquainted 
“ with the Scriptures: and what an excellent attain- 
* ment would this be! 

** Content not yourselves with only a cursory read- 
“ing, without regarding the sense. This is an ill 
“ way of reading; to which, however, many accustom 
“ themselves all their days. When you read, observe 
“what you read; observe how things come in; take 
“ notice of the drift of the discourse; and compare 
“one Scripture with another, for the Scripture, by 
“the harmony of its parts, casts great light upon 
“itself. We are expressly directed by Christ to 
“search the Scriptures, which evidently intends 
“ something more than a mere cursory reading. And 
“ use means to find out the meaning of the Scripture.— 
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“ Procure and diligently use other books, which may 
“help you to grow in this knowledge. There are 
“ many excellent books extant, which might greatly 
“ forward you in this knowledge, and afford you a 
“ very profitable and pleasant entertainment in your 
“ leisure hours. There is, doubtless, a great defect 
“in many; that, through a loathness to be at a little 
“ expense, they furnish themselves with no more 
“helps of this nature. They have a few books, in- 
“ deed, which now and then, on Sabbath-days, they 
“read: but they have had them so long, and read 
“ them so often, that they are weary of them; and it 
“is now become a dull story, a mere task, to read 
“ them.’* 

This great duty of preparing and assisting the 
mind for the right study of the oracles of God, has 
been, at all times, in some manner and degree, 
acknowledged by Christians. Among the so-called 
fathers, from Jerome and Augustine ; and down the 
stream of time, through the middle ages; not a few 
works were produced by good and learned men, with 
that object in view. The number and value of such 
writings were augmented in the age of the Reforma- 
tion; and, within the last century, especially in our 
own times, the labours of distinguished men, under the 
titles of Keys, Gates, Introductions, Prolegomena, 


* On the Importance of Christian Knowledge ; Works, Leeds edition, 
vol. v. page 424. 
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Apparatus, Histories, Disquisitions, Evidences, De- 
fences, and other designations, have been innumer- 
able. Why, then, has this class of studies and this 
rich provision of appropriate books been so neg- 
lected by the generality of Christians ?—I fear it has 
been from the prevalence of a notion that they are 
fit for only the ministers of religion, and are incum- 
bent only on them and those who are preparing for 
the office of the ministry. That notion, a sad effect 
of ignorance and prejudice, has been, in return, a 
producer of ignorance and prejudice in augmented 
progression. 

The wondrous excitements of the human mind, 
and the spreading illumination, on all subjects of 
knowledge and action, which mark our times, cannot 
allow this slumber to continue undisturbed. Religion, 
for its universal interests, demands an awakening. 
The diffusion of KNOWLEDGE, not factitious, but true, 
genuine, perspicuous, and practical, is the work of 
our age: and knowledge includes, as its best and 
highest part, Gop and ETERNITY, and our relations 
to the infinite joy or woe on whose brink we stand. 
Let us not forget the literal translation of Psalm cxix. 
126, “ It is time to work for Jehovah!” 

Such a work, therefore, as yours is most desirable, 
and is loudly called for. The portions of it, with 
the perusal of which I have been favoured, have 
gratified me much, and greatly encourage my hope 
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of a blessed result to our families and churches. It 
will detect and warn against “the paths of the de- 
“ stroyer,” the soft insinuations, the daring false- 
hoods, the sanctimonious jesuitry, the licentious 
impiety, which are so extensively obtruded upon the 
public attention. It will awaken inquiry; not that 
of idle curiosity, but that which is congenial to the 
best impulses of our rational nature, and which 
comports with the spirit of the divine precepts, to 
“ prepare ourselves for the search of the fathers, to 
“ seek out of the book of the Lord and read, to cry 
“ after knowledge, to seek her as silver, and to search 
“ for her as for hidden treasures.” It will point to 
avenues for exploring the mines of truth, and will 
suggest methods of investigation more and more 
powerful for ensuring success. 

Thankfully, therefore, I avail myself of the privi- 
lege which your friendship has granted, in counselling 
the publication of your volume. Renewing that 
advice and recommendation, and cherishing a lively 
hope that good will be the result,—great and neyer- 
' dying good,— 


J remain, my dear Sir, 
Yours, with affectionate respect, 


J. Pye Smiru. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE VISIBLE CREATION AN INSUFFICIENT GUIDE IN 
MATTERS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Section I. 


On all subjects of doubt and difficulty, it is important to 
possess an authority to which to appeal—admitted to be 
sufficient to dissipate the one and to obviate the other; and 
in proportion as the subjects are of moment, is the im- 
portance. On questions of science and literature, scien- 
tific and literary persons are wont to refer, by common 
consent, to certain standard works, to determine disputed 
points, and to preserve or to restore unity of sentiment, 
so far as may be practicable. Indeed, reference to some 
ultimate rule for their guidance, is usual amongst all 
classes of persons, when they apprehend themselves to 
have fallen or liable to fall into error;—they are even 
glad, in such a state, to fall back upon some adequate 
means of direction. Thus, the statesman searches for 
precedents, the philosopher adverts to first principles, and 
the traveller consults his maps. And it is certainly not 
less necessary and desirable to possess a sure and safe rule 
of judgment in religion, a subject which far transcends all 
B 
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others, of what kind soever, and involves interests, in 
comparison with which the deliberations of cabinets, the 
pursuits of science, the enterprises of travel—nay, the 
concerns of empires, and even of worlds, are but as the 
dust of the balance. ; 

It is remarkable, that most persons fancy themselves 
less likely to err in religion, than in anything besides, and 
are less afflicted with the fear of the consequences of erring 
in religion, than in other affairs of importance. Religion, 
indeed, is a thing with which a vast majority of mankind 
care not to trouble themselves; it is no part of the busi- 
ness of their lives; it awakens no solicitudes in their 
bosoms ; it is a subject which they neither endeavour 
nor desire to understand. Anxious to know other things, 
they are willingly ignorant of this; and although not to 
know other things would greatly afflict them, here vacuity 
itself occasions them no uneasiness. Were they not ac- 
countable and immortal beings, this mzght be so; but as 
such, it cannot be’ so without peril to all that is most 
valuable to. every child of man. 

There can be no real personal religion, without an in- 
telligent and a sanctified perception of sublime and life- 
inspiring religious truths. Pretension and superstition 
there may be, but godly affections will have no place in 
the heart. We do not pretend to determine the degree 
of spiritual knowledge necessary to salvation; but it is 
evident that divine grace acts neither upon our ignorance 
nor by it. And to what is this wilful and self-complacent 
ignorance to be ascribed, but to the infatuating and fatal 
influence of sin and of the objects of sense upon the 
moral nature? ‘Tens of thousands of persons, even in this 
country, have no idea of the theory of natural religion, nor 
of that which has been revealed, and certainly not of the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel; nor more stirring desire 
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to entertain the subject, than to comprehend the Principia 
of Newton. They are destroyed for lack of knowledge. 
The means of knowing are within the reach of most of 
them; the light shines upon them; they are naturally 
curious and inquisitive: but they refuse to employ the 
means; they avert their eyes from the light; they have no 
taste nor inclination for religious inquiries. 

And what pitiable as well as criminal persons are they, 
who have no genuine piety, nor concern to be pious! 
With all the responsibilities of a rational and moral con- 
stitution, and yet feeling none of them!—with all the 
advantages of a dispensation of grace, and yet availing 
themselves of none of them!—with all the solemnities of a 
retributive existence in prospect, and yet affected by none 
of them!—and soon to pass away, to reap the harvest of 
the present seed-time in bitterest wailings, and yet to 
quail before, to deprecate none of them! The sceptic, the 
profligate, the scoffer, may flatter themselves on their en- 
tire freedom from. all belief and apprehension as to the 
“common-places” of revealed religion! Their emancipa- 
tion may be complete!—they may be happily delivered 
from all the superstitions of the weak-minded and the 
timorous!—they may have wisely thrown off all the cob- 
webs in which nurses and priests are wont to entangle 
those who put confidence in them!—they may be able to 
act out, fearlessly, the old Epicurean maxim—“ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die!”—they may even cheer- 
fully brave the consequences of abusing and repudiating 
all religion, of indulging their sensual appetites to satiety, 
of confounding all distinctions of virtue and vice, of con- 
temning what others appreciate, of boasting of their folly, 
and glorying in their shame! Blessed consummation, so 
far! But what will result from it?—to what will it con- 
duct? 

B2 
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Well, they push from their lips the cup of life, and 
drink, instead, the poisoned chalice of sin to its very dregs; 
give up the splendid idea of their own intellectual and 
moral grandeur, as a dream of fancy, and descend to the 
level of brutes; seek that fruition in the creature, under 
one form or other, which ought to be sought in the 
Creator; and in place of living in an elevated region of 
noble freedom, breathing an atmosphere of life, health, and 
joy,—they burrow in the earth, are slaves to their own 
lusts, and inhale and respire air of deadly pestilence. No 
discription can exaggerate their depravity, guilt, folly, 
ruin! Suppose that religion be, as they affect to believe, a 
fiction, it is a splendid and beneficent fiction—a fiction for 
which there is no substitute, which cannot be dispensed 
with, which is always happily embraced, which can do no 
evil, and must do good, which places the subjects of it upon 
vantage-ground, unattainable by other persons! But sup- 
pose that it is, what all wise and good men have ever 
esteemed it, a divine reality, what will be the consequences 
to those who ¢reat it as a fiction? With this alternative, 
no man in his senses ought to trifle! 

Many persons, however, think it due to their cha- 
racter, to their early education, to the interests of society, — 
especially that with which they are connected,—to their 
accountable condition and future well-being, to pay some 
regard to the forms of religion, to attach themselves to 
some religious party, to observe religious ordinances, and 
to practise many of the moralities of a religious life; and, 
albeit they entertain, on many points, singular opinions, 
which have neither the sanction of Scripture nor the ap- 
proval of common sense. Charity may demand from us a 
concession in praise of their sincerity; but uprightness 
forbids us to think well of their sentiments, which are 
vague, confused, eccentric, if not injurious and fatal. We 
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may well be surprised, that they who, in other respects, 
seem unexceptionable, and, moreover, wise, discrimi- 
nating, and cautious, should, in the highest of all con- 
cerns, be the dupes of crazy, sickly, dreaming fancies! 
The comparison would not be inapt, were we to say, 
they resemble those unfortunate creatures who are sane 
even to cleverness on all points but one, an approach to 
which immediately throws their mind off its balance, and 
induces them to utter notions which command our pity 
while they excite our derision. 

These observations apply to many, in all ranks of society; 
to the wise of this world, as well as to the unwise; to the 
rich, as well as to the poor; to the exalted, as well as to 
the humble. Thousands choose their religious opinions 
and party with less reflection and hesitation, than they 
would exercise in purchasing an expensive article of dress, 
or in forming an ordinary friendship: they are less fearful 
of receiving a false religious creed, or of joining a dangerous 
religious connexion, than of almost any other evil: they 
act rashly, without foresight, and seem to pick up any- 
thing, in the form of religion, which happens to lie in their 
path; and the more marvellous and senseless, the more 
acceptable! A history of the numerous, various, and ridi- 
culous religions of the world, and even of our part of it, 
would hardly be less curious and abasing than a history of 
its sins: indeed, to a considerable extent, its religions and 
its sins are identical. 

But there are other persons, and they not a few, 
who, when that, which seems to be the only true and valu- 
able religion known upon the earth, is recommended to 
their. attention and pressed for their adoption, adroitly re- 
ply:—“ You may keep your superior religion, provided 
we can have the religion of Nature; that is abundantly 
sufficient for us; we wish no other: and in that we cannot 
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err.” By the religion of Nature, they mean all that can 
be gathered of religious knowledge—that is, of God, our 
obligations to him, and so forth—from the works of the 
creation. Well, they shall have the religion of Nature; 
we will not deny it to them; we wish not to treat it, such 
as it is, with indifference; and we are even thankful for 
all the religious information which Nature affords. We 
must, however, be permitted to ascertain its amount, and 
to show the reader, that a mere fraction only of the great 
whole of the religious knowledge, which is necessary for 
him, can be obtained from the known works of the Infinite 
Creator. 


Section II. 


Something of God, indeed, is beheld in his works. We 
read, from no mean authority, that ‘“ the invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made; even His eternal 
power and Godhead.” Nature may be compared to a vast 
mirror, which, although somewhat indistinct and confusing, 
reflects, on close inspection, an outline which leaves no 
doubt of the personal existence of a supreme, intelligent 
First Cause; of a contriving wisdom, an executing power, 
and a directing goodness, beyond all our thoughts. Or, it 
may be likened to a huge mechanism, so complicated, so 
exquisitely formed and fitted, so mysterious in its move- 
ments, and certain and splendid in its results, as to over- 
whelm us; and, in contemplating which, nothing short of a 
perverse hallucination can induce us todeny the existence of 
the Mechanist, the author and mover of the whole. Or, it may 
be viewed as a grand picture,—a rough-sketch, indeed; not 
designed to exhibit a full-length and a full-face portrait of 
the great Original, but showing identifying features every- 
where of the character and glory of God. To what part 
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of the visible creation can we advert, in which no trace of 
an invisible and intelligent Creator appears? Like the 
artist’s name ingeniously wrought into the shield of Mi- 
nerva—and which could not be destroyed but by the de 

struction of the shield—the attributes of Divinity are im- 
pressed upon all his works, that nothing can conceal the 
impression, but reducing them to annihilation or restoring 
them to chaos. And then, it might be inquired— Whence 
chaos ? 

Individuals may be found who deny this fact, dispute 
the correctness of this representation; who feel an interest 
in making the creation authorless, and the Creator a non- 
entity; who glory in the distinction of being dissentients 
from general opinion, in the shame of abetting a senseless 
pyrrhonism; and who, therefore, force their minds to the 
dreadful conclusion, that the universe is a void, as to all 
spiritual existence, and the heavens and the earth a blank, 
as to all divine impressions. But others will draw different 
and opposite conclusions from the same data, and see a God 
in all, from the great orbs which revolve in immense space, 
to the smallest particle of matter; from the majestic and 
splendid heavens, to the blushing rose, the painted tulip, 
the humblest flower, the meanest insect; and, from the vast 
and mysterious adaptations of means to ends, to the most 
lowly and simple, which render the whole of visible nature 
like a magazine of exquisite contrivances. ‘There can be 
no mistake on the subject, without a predisposition to be 
mistaken. 

But the creation, as the only oracle of the Creator—the 
only means of making him known—affords an exceedingly 
insufficient and defective view of his nature, character, and 
perfections. With such an interpreter and guide, we 
might infer some invisible, mysterious, awful power, and 
exclaim, in beholding those parts of the extended and 
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sublime panorama of Nature, which come within the 
sphere of our observation :—Here is surpassing contriv- 
ance, but who, where, is the contriving Intelligence?— 
here are astonishing displays of power, but who, where, is 
the all-powerful Agent?—here is paternal goodness, dif- 
fusive, active, beneficent, but who, where, is the great and 
good Parent, from whom all has emanated? Whence came 
this fair frame of Nature?—-whence came this beautiful 
order?—whence came organization, so various and won- 
derful?—whence came instinct and reason, not properties 
of matter, and superadded to animal forms?—whence 
came ourselves, so many microcosms of contrivances and » 
adaptations? Surely, above and beyond those shining 
heavens, there must reside some Great Unknown, in soli- 
tary grandeur and self-sufficiency, or in social intercourse 
with other beings, from whom all these, and ourselves 
especially, have proceeded! But what is his name?— 
What is his nature?—What is his will concerning us?— 
Has he any connexion with our world?—Does he require 
of us any worship?—Can he hear us, if we invoke him?— 
Will he assist us, if we trust in him?—Who shall resolve 
these questions for us? 

Now, with Nature only for our guide, this is nearly the 
ultima thule—the utmost point—to which our knowledge, 
if it deserve the name, of God would extend. We should 
not be able, probably, with any degree of certainty and 
satisfaction, to infer the existence of one God. Unity of 
design is all that we should be able to discover: but unity 
of design may have many designers. And hence, wherever 
Nature has been the sole, or the chief teacher, the people 
have been either sceptics or idolaters. Nor should we 
infer his pure spirituality; and, accordingly, the divinities 
of the ancient heathens had bodily forms assigned to them. 
His eternity would not occur to our minds, since we have 
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no idea of existence without a commencement, without a 
beginning to be. We should not be likely to conceive the 
possibility of his universal presence, for all our notions are 
of limitation and locality. We should not be induced to 
ascribe perfection to him, in many respects; for difficulties 
and objections would meet us everywhere. And it is ab- 
solutely certain, that of the sublime doctrines and pure 
ethics taught us by other means of information, we should 
have no definite and sure notions whatever. 

“We may advert with confidence to the past history of 
the entire world, to establish the truth of these positions. 
In the first ages of the world, as now, “ the heavens de- 
clared the glory of God;” the earth displayed his good- 
ness; the seasons revolved with the same regular, bene- 
ficial, and agreeable succession; the elements were equally 
balanced and beneficent; the same marks of divinity were 
everywhere impressed and visible: in short, Nature 
taught all its accustomed lessons to the observant and in- 
quisitive of its disciples, thousands of years ago as yester- 
day; and what was the amount of their knowledge of the 
great Author of Nature, of his worship, and so forth? 
Well, then, from what Nature did for them, we must infer 
what it could do for us; and the knowledge which they 
obtained from its instructions we must suppose ourselves 
capable of obtaining, placed in similar circumstances. 
“ That no man has been wise, and that no man can be 
wise, are equivalent.”* If the records of the human race 
be traced, and the results of their best efforts, as to God 
and religion, be collected and examined, they will prove to 
be a miserable compound. And left to ourselves—to our 
own investigations, discoveries, and inventions—as mere 
pupils of Nature, we should never be competent to work 


* Cicero, de Natura Deorum, 
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out anything approaching to a comprehensive and consistent 
creed of the Divine Being; anything approaching to a 
rational, coherent, and satisfactory scheme of religious 
doctrines and morals. All the fabricators of religious 
systems—who have studied Nature only—whether ancient 
or modern, have done little else than betray their own 
feebleness and folly. 

Shall we attempt an impartial survey of the old pagan 
world, embracing—a small portion excepted—the whole 
human family, for ages? ‘Their poets and priests were 
students of Nature, and what they learned they taught. 
But what various, confused, nonsensical notions go to make 
up what has been pompously called, their “ elegant 
mythology.” It is, as a whole, an ingenious compound 
of ridiculous, monstrous fiction and folly; although—and. 
it would be vain to deny it—all that it contains, bearing a 
resemblance to truth, was either derived from the imme- 
diate descendants of Noah, or borrowed from the Jews. 
What we know of the religious systems of ancient Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Greece, or Rome, is well fitted to cover us 
with a blush for human nature, for the intellectual facul- 
ties, and the moral feelings of man. Instead of instruct- 
ing and purifying mankind, they only bewildered and 
debauched them; instead of peace, they gave them distrac- 
tion; and, instead of restoring them to the dignity of 
their rational and moral nature, they did little else than 
degrade and debase them. And, truly, what could 
systems of religion produce, whose objects of devotion, 
gods and goddesses,—and there were crowds of them,— 
were horrid and disgusting examples of all that is abomin- 
able. These supposed divinities were the creations of 
men’s brains, influenced by their lusts; and they embodied 
and exemplified, in a colossean form, all the crudest fancies 
and the worst passions of degenerate human nature. If it 
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be true, as a general rule, that the devotees of every 
divinity are like the god of their devotions, what must 
have been the worshippers of Jupiter, but profligates and 
parricides? or the worshippers of Mercury, but thieves? 
or the worshippers of Bacchus, but frantic drunkards? 
or the worshippers of Mars, but irascible, pugnacious, 
blood-thirsty avengers? or the worshippers of Venus, but 
vile prostitutes? And as the gods and goddesses of one 
pagan nation were the gods and goddesses of all, under dif- 
ferent names, what must have been the state of the entire 
pagan world? And what Christian believer or philan- 
thropist can contemplate it, without sickening at the sight? 

The authors of the mythological systems, it may be said, 
were men of imagination and passion; they could create 
and concoct whatever would commend their genius and 
compass their ends; they were not the philosophers, and 
their theories were the religious belief of the multitude, but 
not of the thinking and discriminating few. There was a 
great difference between the opinions of the one party and 
those of the other. The chief abettors of the popular 
superstitions were the uneducated, ignorant, and unreflect- 
ing mass: and such persons will ever be incapable of 
speculative inquiries, and as disinclined to attempt them. 
A vast proportion of the human family are doomed to toil 
for their daily bread, under the influence of their passions 
and senses, with contracted minds and obtuse perceptions; 
undiscerning, beyond the matters of their daily employ; 
and unreasoning, except as to their daily supply. And, 
therefore, it is not doing justice to human nature, to its 
powers and capabilities, to view it under circumstances so 
disadvantageous and disqualifying. Such persons are 
likely, in every age and nation, to believe all that their 
poets and priests teach, and to practise all that they enjoin. 
All this may be true: but the philosophers themselves 
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*¢ diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers, de- 
voutly frequented the temples of the gods; and sometimes 
condescending to act a part on the theatre of superstition, 
they concealed the sentiments of an atheist under the 
sacerdotal robes.”* _ 

The real question, however, at issue is not, whether 
the ancient speculators believed and practised the prevail- 
ing superstitions, nor whether they may have had con- 
cealed opinions differing from those which they avowed, 
nor whether they may not have conceived and expressed 
some exalted ideas of a Supreme First Cause; but, what 
was the kind and degree, as mere pupils of Nature, of their 
knowledge of God and of religious and moral truth? One 
of two things would furnish an ample and satisfactory 
solution of this question—namely, either, first, to call back 
into an embodied existence, and just as they passed out of 
it, those distinguished men, who once flourished as so 
many intellectual giants; beings of a superior order, who 
speculated much and long, as if the whole empire of nature 
had been assigned to them for investigation; master-spirits 
of the world, adapted by nature and habit to enlighten and 
guide inferior spirits, that we might learn from their own 
lips the success of their superior powers and laborious 
efforts: or, secondly, to traverse the whole ancient world, 
from city to city, and from school to school, and analyse 
and particularize each system of philosophy, and fix the 
amount of just and accurate thoughts contained in all of 
them. And we are much deceived, if we should not find 
that their speculations had proved, for the most part, 
abortive attempts; that they lamented nothing so much as 
their unavoidable ignorance; and that they expressed no- 
thing so earnestly, as a desire of some superior means to 


* Gibbon’s History of Rome, vol. i. p. 36. Dove's edition. 
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aid their faculties and direct their inquiries, and thereby 
leading them into something definite and certain, to dispel 
their darkness, and impart ease and satisfaction to their 
anxious and restless minds. But, it may be objected:— 
they were pagans—they lived thousands of years ago, and 
were great men in their day—they had not the blaze of 
science which has since illumined the world! All this is 
correct; but where shall we find an equal number of men 
their equals in all respects? 

Now, without recounting all the ancient schools of phi- 
losophy, or the founders of those schools; without examin- 
ing the different theories taught amongst the different 
sects, or sections of sects; without showing, by transcribing 
their sentiments, how just, or otherwise, many of them 
were; without entering into detail, to expose their mutual 
contradictions and oppositions, their palpable absurdities, 
their utter failures, according to their own admissions, to 
attain truth and satisfaction, or to make mankind wiser and 
better—and all this would require great labour and a large 
volume — we will take another course to ascertain the 
absolute insufficiency of mere Nature, to instruct any class 
of men, with definiteness and certainty, in matters of trans- 
cendant moment—in the doctrines, duties, hopes, and com- 
forts of religion. 

There are certain great subjects of stirring interest, inti- 
mately connected with religion, and necessary to it; of 
importance beyond comparison, to be assuredly known; 
thoughts of which will, occasionally, occupy the specula- 
tive mind, awaken its anxieties, and direct its inquiries, in 
moments of serious and solitary musings, and ignorance 
and uncertainty of which cannot be bliss. These subjects 
will obtain, from their own inherent value, and from the 
constitution and condition of mankind, admittance into 
their most “deep and retired thoughts.” To desire to 
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know them, and to make them matters of investigation, is 
the noblest philosophy; and to obtain this knowledge, from 
whatever quarter, is the highest satisfaction. Now let us 
see what these subjects are, and how far Nature taught 
them to its ancient students, and could teach them to us, 
similarly placed. 


Section ITI. 


First. 'The various and splendid phenomena, by which 
we are surrounded, would be likely to suggest to all persons 
addicted to reflection and inquiry, however destitute of 
superior means of information, that there must be some- 
thing more than mere matter in the universe; for, to 
suppose that these phenomena have been eternal, or are 
-authorless, or are the production of some unintelligent 
principles, would be alike contradictory and absurd. How 
they originated, or when, would lie beyond their power to 
conceive; but, not so, that they had an originating intelli- 
gent First Cause. Thus far, Nature would carry them, 
although it has not carried all persons thus far; but, if 
they proceeded to ask—‘“ Who is this author of all things? 
Is he one, or more than one? What is his nature, or name? 
What are his peculiar properties—his moral perfections— 
beyond what may be inferred from his works? Has he a 
‘local habitation,’ or does he fill all space? Does he require 
any service from his rational creatures, and of what kind?” 
—then, Nature has no answers to return to these questions. 
It never has satisfied inquiries on these points, and it. never 
can. The ancient speculators had no certain informatiow, 
no uniform and distinct notions, as to these matters. 
Vagueness, contraction, confusion, contradiction, reigned 
amongst them all. Some maintained the existence of an 
intelligent First Cause, while others denied it: some be- 
lieved in one God, and some in multitudes. Some affirmed 
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_ that he is distinct from matter, while others taught that he 
is necessarily connected with it, and under the control of 
immutable fate; and not a few confounded God and the mate- 
rial universe, and consequently considered every animal and 
vegetable, themselves, and all they beheld, as so many 
parts of God: some assigned him ubiquity, while others 
limited his presence: some thought and said that he should 
be worshipped, although they knew not how; but some 
were of a different opinion, and maintained that he re- 
quired no such service. 

Secondly. It is hardly possible, that thinking and rea- 
soning persons should not ask—‘“ Is there not a natural 
and moral Providence over this world and the affairs of 
men?” Notwithstanding the difficulties which stand in 
the way of taking the affirmative of this question, such as 
arise from the supposed imperfections of the world, from the 
existence of physical and moral evil, from the seeming con- 
fusion of human affairs; the doctrine of Providence has ever 
commanded the belief of the greatest and the best of men. 
Without a Providence, it would be difficult to account for 
the preservation and permanency of the laws of the creation, 
the regularity of the seasons, the balancing of the elements, 
the nice adaptation of means to ends, the certainty with 
which causes produce their effects, and so forth. Without 
a Providence, even should there be a God, it would avail 
us not; there would be no superior power to care for us; 
we should be orphans, in an awful sense; all would be 
chance and contingency in our affairs; the oppressor would 
have no avenger of his cruelties, nor the oppressed a re- 
dresser of his wrongs; there would be no consolation for 
the poor, despised, afilicted; there would be no grounds 
for hope or fear, beyond our fellow-creatures; there would 
be no distinctions of moral good or evil in human actions, 
nor rewards for virtue, nor punishments for vice; there 
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would be no foundation for religion of any kind; for trust, 
prayer, praise; and all the attention which mankind have 
ever given to it has been useless and senseless. In short, the 
murderer, the adulterer, the thief, escaping punishment 
from human laws, might riot in the assurance of impunity; 
while the benevolent, the pure, the upright, must practise 
their virtues in the vain hope of approving themselves to 
a Being who regards them not. 

What clear and certain knowledge Nature conveys, on 
this important and difficult subject, we shall see, from 
what it taught the wise men of ages gone by. Zeno and 
his followers, the Stoics, maintained the doctrine of 
an eternal and inevitable fate, which controlled all 
things, even the gods themselves, including the supreme 
God, by an adamantine chain of necessity. Epicurus and 
his disciples asserted, that all things are fortuitous, or befal 
by chance; that is, without any government at all. Most 
of the followers of Plato held, that the Maker of the world 
cares only for the great and glorious affairs of heaven, and 
that he has committed the small and mean affairs of earth 
to inferior spirits. Others, as Cicero, believed, that God’s 
attention extends only to the more important affairs of this 
world, but that it would be disparaging and degrading to 
him to notice minor things.* 

Thus far Nature taught, and, we infer, can teach. But 
here are directly opposite sentiments, and not one of them 
conveys a single valuable or satisfactory idea to us on the 
subject of Providence. What certainty and satisfaction 
can we find amongst so much diversity and contrariety? 

Thirdly. The reflecting and inquisitive part of man- 
kind, whose thoughts and inquiries turn upon themselves, 
can hardly, in any age, fail to have it suggested to them, 


* “« Magna Dei curant, parva negligunt,”—De Natura Deorum. 
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that man may be more than mere animal organization; 
since, in no conceivable way, can this organization account 
for his possession of mental faculties and moral feelings ; 
faculties and feelings which the brutes have not; which 
do-not necessarily belong to matter, however modified; 
which remain in vigorous exercise, when any one part of 
the brain—the supposed seat and organ of the soul—has 
been destroyed; which are even more wonderful and myste- 
rious than his instincts and senses, and which are his prin- 
cipal distinction and glory. 

The existence of an immaterial and immortal principle 
in the human body—the origin of these faculties and feel- 
ings—was a matter of great and perplexing uncertainty 
with those ancient speculators, who had nothing, or little 
but nature, to guide them. They found themselves pos- 
sessed of capacities, for which they could not account; of 
feelings, which they could not resolve; of adaptations for 
ends, which did not appear; and of distinctions, which they 
could not explain. And if they asked—Whence these 
capacities, these feelings, these adaptations, these distinc- 
tions?—they asked in vain. They were an enigma to 
themselves. They had no notion whatever, that a spiritual 
substance is capable of existing apart from matter; they 
could not conceive, that there is an intelligent spirit, which 
we call the soul, in the human body, which can live and 
act independently of it; and they were not less ignorant 
or uncertain of its immortality than of its pure spirituality. 
Zeno and the Stoics did not entertain it; Socrates and his 
followers had no positive opinion on the subject; Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics denied it; Plato, Pythagoras, Seneca, 
Cicero, and many others, had no consistent and certain 
views of this matter,—no views satisfactory even to them- 
selves. 

Fourthly. Another subject, which would be likely to at- 

Cc 
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tract the notice and engage the inquiries of such persons, 
is the existence of moral and physical evil. That the 
principles and practices of mankind are not what they 
ought to be, is evident, whatever difficulty there may be 
in assigning the cause, or in suggesting a remedy; and 
that death, the worst of all natural evils, is universal in all 
ages, and amongst all people, is not less evident; whereas, 
it does not appear to have been originally necessary to the 
human body, considering the means which that body pos- 
sessed of reproduction and renovation. ‘The subject of 
evil, in both these respects, has, perhaps, beyond all others, 
perplexed and distressed the minds of men; has been the 
questo verata, the point of difficulty, with philosophers, 
schoolmen, and divines of every degree; but it is one of 
those subjects which are veiled from us, and which we 
cannot unveil, and we must be content, therefore, to leave 
it where God has left it, in the abyss of his own infinite 
mind. 

A liability to err, however, is inseparable from all finite 
beings placed in a state of free agency, and held account- 
able to a Supreme Power. Put under restraint, they could 
not be free; not being free, they could not be accountable; 
not being accountable, they would not be governable; and 
not being capable of government, they could receive neither 
rewards nor punishments. God’s scheme, in reference to 
this world, and to us its inhabitants, admitted of the possi- 
bility of sin, of a mixture of evil with good; and who can 
affirm that this is not, after all, the best scheme—that the 
degree of good to the creation, by the permission of sin, 
may not be greater than would have occurred by its exclu- 
sion—that so much of the righteousness, forbearance, and 
mercy of God, would have been known, had sin never 
entered? Assuming, then, that this scheme admitted of 
the existence or of the possibility of sin—that the degree 
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of happiness will, eventually, prove greater, in this way— 
that God will be more abundantly glorified by this scheme, 
than if no such scheme had existed,—we go some little 
way in accounting for sin itself, and for all the other minor 
evils, which spring from it. 

But the points, which we wish to press, are not, why 
God allowed the introduction of sin, or gave being to an 
order of things which rendered it possible—and to himself, 
certain—but, how and when it first occurred, and made its 
appearance upon earth, and whether death be not the con- 
sequence and the penalty of it; whether sin and death be 
not cause and effect, offence and punishment. Now, 
Nature throws no light on these mysterious subjects, nor 
did the ancient pupils of Nature know anything of them; 
but how and when these first occurred, what depraved the 
heart of man, or that death is the penalty of his guilt, 
never entered into their minds to conceive.* 

Fifthly. That we are capable of more refined and exalted 
happiness than is generally known or attained, hardly 
admits of a difference of opinion. Our nature is intelli- 
gent and moral, as well as animal and sensitive. We have 
sympathies which would seem to connect us with another 
world, and with unseen objects, there to ‘be possessed and 
enjoyed, as well as with this world and with the present 
objects of sense and enjoyment. Where is the man, unless 
brutalized to the last degree, who is not conscious, at 


* “The ancient Persians accounted for evil by asserting the existence 
of two Gods ;—the one, the author of good; and the other, the author of 
evil. From them the Christian heretics, called Manichees, borrowed 
their doctrine of the two opposite co-eternal principles. Both the Pta- 
tonists and Stoics ascribed the origin of evil to the perverseness or im- 
perfection of matter, which they thought the Deity could not alter; and 
Pythagoras imagined a state of pre-existence, in which the souls of men 
had committed offences, for which they are here suffering the punish- 
meut. But these hypotheses are some of them impious, and all unsatis- 
factory.”—Enc. Britan., 3rd edit., Art. “ Providence.” 
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times, of “thoughts that wander” towards some state of 
being, future and invisible; of dissatisfaction with the 
usual sources of gratifications to mankind; of aspirations 
after some indefinite satisfaction not attained or attain- 
able, here? 

“Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


And, hence, when we have united in ourselves all that the 
senses can minister, all that the passions can supply, all 
that the world can contribute, we instinctively ask—“ Is 
this all?” Yes; this all leaves a deficiency still to be sup- 
plied, an excellence still to be reached, a happiness still to 
be realized. What, then, is the semmum bonum, the chief 
good, of our nature? Is it wealth?—let the sad tale of 
Croesus answer. Is it power and dominion?—let the tears 
of Alexander testify. Is it pomp and pleasure?—let the 
disappointed ambition and the death-wail of Wolsey re- 
solve the question. Is it sensual indulgence?—let the 
diseased and bloated form of the voluptuous prince, 
George IV., declare. Is it the pursuits of science and 
literature, the cultivation of poetry and song, the command 
of veins of humour, and sallies of wit?—let the records of 
the disappointed hopes and the melancholy closing scenes, 
of many who most excelled in these, and obtained the 
greatest fame, say. With all the wealth of the first, the 
power and dominion of the second, the pomp and pleasure 
of the third, the sensual indulgences of the fourth, and the 
endowments, attainments, and celebrity of the fifth; we 
should still feel a void, still be compelled to inquire, 
‘** What is the supreme good of man?” 

This leads us to inquire, what Nature taught the ancient 
philosophers of this subject, and in what they supposed 
man’s highest felicity to consist. But, on this latter sub- 
ject, there were almost as many opinions as there were 
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schools, or sects. According to Varro, a famous Latin, 
author, there were nearly three hundred different opinions 
concerning the chief good. Some, as the Peripatetics, held 
it to consist in possessing the good things of this life; 
others, as the Epicureans, thought, that it consisted in 
bodily pleasures, and in freedom from labour and pain; 
while the Stoics maintained, that it consists in virtue. There 
were, however, as many opposite opinions concerning the 
nature of virtue, as concerning the chief good.* With 
none of them was virtue, what virtue is understood to be 
amongst us. ‘Truly, we should have as great a difficulty 
to find, amongst their writings or systems, a true notion 
and definition of virtue, as a true notion and definition of 
our chief happiness. Nature was, therefore, a very defec- 
tive teacher, or they were exceedingly stupid students. 
Sixthly, It appears, that consciousness of offence is a 
general feeling in the human bosom, from which appre- 
hension is inseparable; and that a restless anxiety, to stand 
well with a supposed invisible Power, is an accompaniment 
of this sense of guilt and apprehension; and that to secure 
the favourable regard of this unknown Power, no sacrifice 
is thought too costly: that there is a common repugnance 


* The following examples may amuse the curious reader. Aristippus 
taught :—All crimes are venial; nothing is unjust by nature, but by 
custom or law. Plato :—Virtue is the most perfect habit of mind, and 
renders him—the virtuous man—firm, resolute, and consistent in action 
and speech, in solitude, and in society. Aristotle:—Virtue is fortitude, 
temperance, liberality, magnanimity, moderation, gentleness, affability, 
simplicity, urbanity, modesty, justice, equity, friendship. Antisthenes :— 
Wisdom and virtue are the same; whatever is honourable is good, what- 
ever is disgraceful is evil. Zeno:—To live according to nature is, virtue. 
Pythagoras :—Virtue is private and public: private virtue consists in 
education, silence, abstinence from animal food, fortitude, sobriety, pru- 
dence; public virtue consists in conversation, friendship, religious wor- 
ship, reverence for the dead, legislation. Epicurus:—The root of all 
virtue is prudence, living discreetly, justly, honourably. The reader may 
refer, for more ample information, to Brucker’s History of Philosophy, 
_ or to Stanley’s, or to Ritter’s. 
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amongst mankind, to entertain the thought of annihilation 
in death; to lose, entirely and for ever, this noble being; 
to meet the degrading and disgusting end of brutes; to be 
reduced, altogether and finally, to a nonentity: that there 
are, amongst most nations and tribes, impressions of a re- 
tributive future of bliss or of woe, to the human race; and, 
that hope or fear makes this future pleasant or painful in 
anticipation, as each prevails in the mind. These pecu- 
liarities of mankind exist, and are more or less definite and 
vivid, wherever mankind are found, whether in ages gone 
by or now, and whether in circumstances of civilization or 
barbarism. 

The ancient philosophers saw all these, felt all these; 
but what relief did Nature bring them? What statements 
or ideas had they, to illustrate what was mysterious, or to 
alleviate what was painful? In truth, they knew nothing 
of these peculiarities, beyond the fact of their existence. 
They had no certain rule of morals—each had a rule for 
himself; and the moral code of the generality admitted of 
murder, adultery, theft, falsehood, revenge, sensual appe- 
tites, and unnatural lusts. Virtue, in the best sense of the 
term, was unknown to them.* ‘They knew nothing that 
could allay the fears or assure the hopes of mankind, no 
rational and successful means of expiating human guilt, of 
removing human depravity, of honouring God in exercising 
mercy, or of purifying man, to be a fit object of it. In 
looking into the grave, they had nothing to suggest or 
warrant the expectation of a restoration from its ravages. 
- They dreamed of no day to dawn upon its darkness: the 
sun arose after the darkest night; but they knew of no sun 


* The Greek word, doer, and the Latin, virtus, as they occur in 
Greek and Latin authors, and are defined in the lexicons of these lan- 
guages, do not convey an idea of moral purity, of love to God and our 
fellow-creatures, with corresponding conduct. 
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to arise upon that gloomy region: the spring returned after 
the severest winter; but they knew of no spring-time to 
succeed and abolish that desolation. The sleep of death, 
with them, was eternal;* and all those who held a here- 
after of existence, and that it corresponded with the good 
or the evil of this life, in weal or in woe, entertained the 
most gross and fantastical notions of it, and of the rewards 
and the punishments, respectively, of the departed.t The 
students of ancient history, and, especially, of Greek and 
Roman classical literature, need no information on these 
points. 


Section IV. 


The conclusion, therefore, to which we wish to conduct 
the mind of the reader, is this:—that the works of God in- 
sufficiently reveal his entire character; that the things seen 
are not, to a necessary extent, exponents of the things 
unseen; that we need a kind and degree of knowledge— 
from the affecting circumstances in which we aré placéd— 
which the visible creation, so far as known to us, does not, 
however contemplated, convey; that no fact in natural 
history, or in physical philosophy, is more plain and pal- 
pable, no one stands out more prominently and conspicu- 


* Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
Nobis, quum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.—CaTULLUs. 


ai al, rai padradyar piv émay Kara KaTroy OAwyTaL, 

TA XAwod cédwva, TO 7’ EbMaréc ovAOY avnPor, 

borepoy av CwovrTt, Kai sig Tog aAXO pvovre' 

dippec 0 ot weyadou, Kai Kaprepoi, i) copot dydpec, 

érnére roGTa Gavwpec, avaKoot év XOovi Koiia 

eVdouec ed pada paxpdy atéippova vnyosTov Urvoy. 
Moscuus. 


+ See, especially, the sixth book of Virgil's Aneid :—the conversation 
between Auneas and Anchises, in the Elysian Fields. 
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ously, than this fact in the intellectual and moral history 
of man,—that we are totally unable to find out for our- 
selves, and without superior assistance, a way in religion. 
This has been the fullest persuasion of the profoundest 
thinkers, of the most eminent philosophers, of the wisest 
and the best men, both ancient and modern. We do not 
affirm that this conclusion must necessarily be correct, on 
this account; but it furnishes the strongest possible pre- 
sumption that it is so. Pagans, Jews, Mahometans, 
Christians, all concur here; and that it is a conclusion of 
vast practical value, all must admit. 

If, then, the conclusion be admitted, that Nature does 
not teach us all necessary theological, religious, and moral 
truth; if, without a superior guide—whatever may be the 
capaciousness, strength, penetration of our minds, and the 
assiduity of our habits—we cannot pass, with certainty 
and accuracy, beyond the regions of sense, and even within 
them are greatly perplexed and baffled, at every onward 
step; if matter and the material universe are our only field 
of observation and discovery—and concerning all besides, 
we can only conjecture, and our conjectures must, at best, 
be rude and childish, and often erroneous; if, were we 
philosophers, mathematicians, logicians—prodigies of in- 
tellect and attainment—capable of exploring earth and 
traversing heaven, and excelling, in all the departments of 
mere secular knowledge, all who ever lived, or who now 
live;—without supernatural aid, as the records of all time 
testify, we should be bad divines, and our theological, re- 
ligious, and moral knowledge would not equal that of a 
nursery child, who has learned the most elementary cate- 
chism which could be placed in his hand. The inference is, 
therefore, forced upon us, that the material universe not 
being a sufficiently ample and clear medium of instruction, 
when we would know the things which pertain to our 
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highest interests; we may as well suppose, that, because we 
have visual organs, we can see without an appropriate 
medium of vision, as that, because we possess intellectual 
and moral faculties, we need no more suitable medium 
through which to exercise them; that the wise, and just, 
and good Creator and Governor of the world, who holds us 
accountable to himself, did not intend us to be independent 
of fuller and clearer manifestations of divine truth; and 
that, unless we can consult some other and better oracle 
than Nature presents—vast, minute, wonderful as it is— 
we must remain in inconvenient, painful, distressing igno- 
rance and uncertainty, where interests are depending, in- 
finitely beyond calculation or conception in importance. 
In short, authoritative and positive information, far ex- 
ceeding all that Nature can supply, is of indispensable im- 
portance to our peace, satisfaction, and well-being. 

But, we have, hitherto, considered mankind chiefly as 
civilized, educated, inquisitive, philosophers by taste and 
pursuit,—for such we must suppose the persons who have 
passed under review; and we have shown, by an induction 
of particulars, how little they were able to gather from 
Nature, of the knowledge most valuable and desirable. And 
if Nature failed with them; if they came so far short, after 
all their long and laborious investigations, that one of the 
most distinguished of them exclaimed, “ This only I know, 
that I know nothing !”*—what can mankind, barbarous, 
untaught, and gross-minded, gather from all they behold? 
Could we mix with our fellow-creatures, in a state of abso- 
lute nature, we should acquire a lesson of human inability, 
in this respect, to perfection, and receive convincing proofs, 
in living examples, that the whole truth on this subject can 
hardly be told,—certainly not exaggerated. We hardly 
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know, however, to what age or division of the world to 
turn, to find mankind in this state, thrown entirely upon 
their own resources. The human family are so descended 
or connected, that, itis probable, some few and faint gleams 
of traditionary light everywhere flicker in the minds, even 
of the benighted and bewildered children of the desert— 


“ whose untutord mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 


Now, taking it for granted, that mankind, in their most 
rude and untaught state, are “ religious animals;” that they 
retain something like a conscience in their bosoms; that 
they really feel some desire to obtain correct opinions, and 
to pursue correct practices—how can they know, in such 
a state, what is correct in either? It may be said, ‘“ Fol- 
lowing the light they possess, must be correct in both.” 
This may be true to a certain extent, provided they do so; 
but what have they to assure them of the fact? Even 
should there be no obliquities in their minds, and they 
yield implicit obedience, in all their conduct, to the dictates 
of their best judgment; there must still remain a painful 
sense of the possibility of error, of the uncertainty of rec- 
titude. 

We may suppose a man, for the sake of illustration, 
brought into existence, in maturity, both of body and mind 
—the thing is supposable—and without one intimation, 
hint, whisper, conveyed to him, from any quarter, of the 
great Creator, of the natural and moral providence of the 
world, and of the principal subjects of revealed religion, 
he was directed, first, to view himself, curiously and won- 
derfully made, the most exquisite and perfect creature that 
could meet his eyes, or engage his attention; secondly, to 
survey this world, with its various inhabitants and pro- 
ductions, its elements and seasons, its multitudinous adap- 
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tations to minister supplies to the body, and pleasures to 
his mind; and ¢hirdly, to behold the heavens lighted up 
and glowing, with the splendours of the sun by day, and 
bespangled and scintillating with all the minor luminaries 
by night; and after a solitary and contemplative life of 
forty or fifty years, what would be the nature and amount 
of his knowledge of religion, taking the term in its most 
comprehensive sense? Would he gather from the creation 
what the Bible conveys, on all-important matters? Cer- 
tainly not; and in proportion as his knowledge of these 
matters fell short of the extent, distinctness, and certainty, 
with which the Bible teaches them, is creation an inferior 
guide to Revelation, and the mere philosopher inferior in 
knowledge to the enlightened Christian. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HUMAN NATURE INCAPABLE TO DICTATE ALL THAT IT IS 
NECESSARY TO BELIEVE IN RELIGION. 


Section I. 


THERE is a class of persons in the world who assume to be 
of superior understanding to all others, and take credit to 
themselves for differing in sentiment from all others. 
Whatever their neighbours admire and applaud, they de- 
spise and condemn; whatever others believe, they profess 
to disbelieve; and whatever is proposed, they oppose. 
They are altogether suz generis—a class by themselves. 
They act upon the principle of differing from all the world, 
if they can; and they often differ, probably, for the sake 
of difference. They love to be singular. We need not 
investigate the cause of this peculiarity: it may arise from 
different causes; and it is, sometimes, as mischievous as it 
is eccentric. ; 

This peculiarity is often carried into religion, where, we 
fear, it proves fatal in its consequences. Of course, we 
consider this assumption as arrogant and unfounded; but to 
the parties themselves, it is a sad reality; they actually 
believe in their own mental pre-eminence; they pursue 
their own way, from this belief; and they regard with ex- 
treme pity, or supercilious disdain, all who cannot sym- 
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pathize with their views, and follow in their course.. All 
but themselves are, forsooth, feeble-minded, or deeply 
prejudiced, or interested and dishonest advocates of their 
own scheme of religion. We think them, however, in- 
flated with a spirit of pride and self-sufficiency, chargeable 
with self-idolizing to self-bewildering; the willing victims 
of a perverse and unmanageable delusion. We refer to 
those persons who reject revealed religion as it is in itself 
—we do not mean, as it may be interpreted or supple- 
mented by Christian sects—to set up themselves as a rule 
_ of faith to themselves. 

This self-originated religion is another part of what is 
called ‘natural religion;” that is, “‘ not merely that which 
is naturally and necessarily known to all men, but that 
which reason, duly exercised and improved, is able by its 
own natural force to discover, without the assistance of 
extraordinary revelation.” 

In the former chapter, we showed, at some length, that 
the visible creation alone does not and cannot teach us 
all that is necessary to be known in religious matters; and 
in this, we shall attempt to prove, that our own nature, in 
its present state—even with the assistance of all that comes 
within the range of our senses—is insufficient to guide us 
in the credenda and the exegenda—the things to be be- 
lieved and practised—of an enlightened and comprehensive 
piety; a piety extending to God and to man—a piety 
having reference to time and to eternity. As there is no 
voice, from any recess of the material universe, to supply 
us with an explicit, ample, and infallible oracle, as to the 
doctrines, the nature, and obligation of religion; so neither 
have we, in ourselves, adequate means of information on 
these exalted themes; and this will be best proved by re- 
ference to facts—facts making up the religious and moral 
history of mankind, in different ages and in all nations, 
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rather than by any process of reasoning on abstract prin- 
ciples. 

By human nature, we intend here, man as he is, pos- 
sessed not only of bodily senses and animal instincts, but, 
also of reason and conscience, constituting him an intel- 
lectual and moral being, capable of comprehending and 
obeying the will of his Maker; a fit repository of religious 
truth—a fit subject of moral government, accountable and 
immortal. And what a difference is there, in this respect, 
between ourselves and brute creatures; and between man 
eminently learned and religious, and man entirely destitute 
of both! No comparison we could institute, no statements 
we could make, no language we could command, would be 
sufficient to illustrate the importance and the grandeur of 
that part of us, which renders us reasonable and moral 
beings, and, especially, in its highest state of cultivation 
and refinement. Our mental and moral constitution is a 
truly noble part of our nature; and our immaterial and 
immortal principle imparts a value to our existence, and 
impresses a solemnity upon our destiny, ineffable and in- 
conceivable; assimilates us to the highest orders of created 
beings, even to the uncreated God; and connects us with 
infinite ages, and an ever-enduring existence of weal or 
woe. How wonderful is the faculty of thought and reflec- 
tion, the comprehension of the understanding, the reten- 
tion of the memory, the power of the imagination, the 
vigour of the affections! What a miracle are we to our- 
selves! 

But we are liable to form an undue estimate of the 
capabilities of our intellectual powers, to exaggerate our 
own importance, and to place a confidence in ourselves to 
which we are not entitled. Pride of intellect—an assumed 
mental self-sufficiency—a presumptuous, daring arrogance 
as to our own abilities,—must be a great error, and may 
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prove a dangerous snare. ‘This error, it is to be feared, is 
very common amongst persons of a certain description ; 
and the consequences are of a more serious nature than 
may, at first, appear. It is observable, however, that this 
error is seldom found in connexion with the highest order 
of intellect. The giant does not strut, but the dwarf. 
Men of most enlarged minds have, generally, the fewest 
self-exalting notions. They perceive the limit which 
bounds all human inquiries—the uncertainty which rests 
upon much that is designated “knowledge;” and that all 
they actually know, bears but a small proportion to that 
of which they know nothing, the proportion of a unit to 
an infinite series. ‘They can assign the causes of some 
effects, and only of some: they can solve a few problems, 
but, for the many, no solution seems practicable: they can 
collect a few facts, properties, appearances; but the in- 
terior of Nature is closed against them. And if this is 
the case with the physical or material world, much more 
so is it the case with the metaphysical or spiritual world! 
A consciousness of their own inability, as thus indicated, 
never fails to destroy, in their bosoms, the very seeds or 
germinations of mental pride and self-importance. And, 
how beautiful to behold is true greatness, associated with 
unpretending humility and modesty! 

The energies of our bodies are great, when our stature is 
considered; but we should sadly abuse them, if we attempted 
to bear the burden of the elephant, or to equal the speed 
of the stag. Our senses are admirable; but if we applied 
our eyes to discern objects beyond the sphere of mortal 
vision, or our ears to receive the undulations of the atmo- 
sphere of a distant planet, we should act an insane part, 
and pervert the ends of their bestowment. Our mental 
faculties are wonderful, and have been granted to us for 
high and distinguished purposes, beyond even the in- 
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vestigation of the laws of the creation; but if we employed 
them to inquire into the nature of God, rather than to ex- 
amine the proofs of his existence; or to supply the place of 
Revelation; instead of to ascertain its evidences and its 
meanings; or to speculate upon some profound and undis- 
coverable mysteries, hopelessly removed beyond our grasp, 
and not to receive and improve what is plainly made 
known and important to be understood—we should, in one 
or all of these cases, expose ourselves to the charge of 
folly, if not of crime, in attempting what is palpably im- 
practicable, and for which our Creator has not qualified us. 

There may be no limit to our progress in knowledge ; 
no field of discovery, in the vast expanse of Nature, which 
-we may not, by and by, be able to explore ; no depth of 
Providence, which we may not be permitted to penetrate ;. 
no mystery or secret, which we may not be privileged to 
understand, so far as it will be necessary or desirable: but 
in vain do we expect to realize all this in the present life, 
or attempt the efforts of the mature manhood of our being 
in a state of intellectual infancy, or hope to enjoy the clear 
and ample light of eternity during the dim twilight of 
time, and while the day is but as yet breaking upon us. 
No prudent person can really wish to be the subject of 
delusion, to entertain exaggerated and false views of any 
matter of importance, and to act under the influence of 
those views ; and it is not a greater delusion for a man 
to think that he can strike his head against the stars, or 
span the ocean with his hand, or explain all the phenomena 
of Nature, than to dream that he has a competency in him- 
self for the investigation and discovery of all religious and, 
moral truths. 

Impeachment of God cannot be founded upon our in- 
competency in this matter. Not to mention his absolute 
right to create us with whatever powers, or with whatever 
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degree of excellence in these powers, might be pleasing to 
himself ; it is plainly no part of his plan that we should 
have other than limited faculties; faculties adapted to the 
condition in which we are placed. He might, no doubt, 
have added to the number of our faculties, as he might 
have added to the number of our senses; or he might have 
increased the excellence of our faculties: but we see he 
has not done so, and we ought to believe that what he has 
done is best done. 

There is no end to objections. ‘“ Why,” it may be said, 
“is not every man a Goliath in body, and a Newton in 
mind ?—-Why have we not wings to fly, as well as feet to 
walk, since they would often prove convenient ?>—Why 
were we not made to live and move in the water, as well 
as upon the earth?—In that case, none could have been 
drowned, and there would have been a prodigious saving 
of human life, and a prevention of much misery.” These 
are foolish questions, but not more so than when it is asked— 
“Why, if God designed us to be religious beings, and to 
possess a knowledge of religious and moral truths, has he 
not given us the pewer of an infallible intuition, or a 
mental revelation, to raise us above all inconvenient 
limitation of knowledge, and all possibility of error ?” As 
well may the former questions be pressed, as this ques- 
tion; and, indeed, it would be just as wise to ask, “ Why, 
if the great Creator intended us to possess an intimate 
knowledge of his works, are we not made capable of 
traversing the whole compass of nature, with the utmost 
facility, without mistake or blunder ?—why must we call 
to our aid means of knowledge, which we do not already 
and inherently possess?—and why must we, after all, know 
but a fraction of a vast whole? It is not pretended, that 
the constitution of man, the government of the world, 
religion, revelation, and many other kindred subjects, in- 
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volve no difficulties, and admit of no objections: but, what 
does not involve difficulties and admit of objections? Has 
the natural philosopher, has the historian, has the anato- 
mist, no difficulties and objections? Has the atheist, or 
the infidel, a better scheme to propose than the Christian 
believer possesses ?” | 

But, may not human reason, under the guidance of that 
religious and moral feeling, which seems inseparable from 
mankind, be consulted, as an unfailing oracle of what we 
ought to believe and practise? or may it not try articles of 
religious faith, or rules of moral duty, as the eye distin- 
guishes colours, or the ear sounds? ‘There may be some 
difference between discovering a doctrine or a duty, and 
testing its accordance or identity with truth: but it is 
difficult to conceive how reason, aided .by conscience, 
should be able to utter a safe and satisfactory response— 
entitled to implicit credit—eoncerning things beyond its 
province, provided what we know must be the data of all 
our reasoning; or in what way reason can be competent to 
determine the accuracy of any proposition, which it could 
not have discovered. Analogical and inferential reason- 
ing may carry us far in the path of conjecture and 
probability,—and we may flatter ourselves with our pro- 
gress,—but opinion is not knowledge, nor can we receive it 
as such. We admit our inability to comprehend, by what 
means the noblest of human intellects could have dis- 
covered the sublime doctrines and the matchless morality 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. Men may have 
an intuitive perception of the relation of numbers, or of “ 
the harmony of sounds, or of the beauty of colours; but an 
intuitive perception of the great doctrines and principles 
of religion, no man has had, nor can have. 

This representation may seem contrary to fact, while 
contemplated through the medium of our own superior 
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advantages ; but we may appeal, for proof of its entire 
accordance with fact, to the whole history of the world. 
Some vague and rude notions, making an approximation to 
what would seem the truth, the result of afew solitary rays 
ministered indirectly to their minds, existed amongst all 
the pagan nations of antiquity, suggested their supersti- 
tions, and are still found in their writings; and they have 
a place amongst heathen nations and tribes of our age, and 
exert an influence in the institution and observance of 
their religious rites. But these notions, first and last, 
appear, throughout, to be a vile caricature of a divine 
religion; the coin of heaven adulterated, and recast in their 
own horrid mint, with the superscription of the one living 
and true God exchanged for that of demons; the wisdom 
of God turned into folly, and his truth intoalie. The 
philosophers of the ancient world, as if ashamed of the 
gloomy and degrading fictions of the poets—as well they 
might—attempted to revise and improve them, by arraying 
folly in a garb of wisdom, investing unsustained con- 
jectures with an air of authority, and propounding to their 
disciples their esoteric—or secret—doctrines, which, after 
all, were but opinions for facts, and dreams for realities. 
Politicians and statesmen, again, adopted what the poets 
had invented and the philosophers revised and improved, 
to awe, govern, restrain, and stimulate mankind; but they 
failed to work a practical sense of religion in their minds, 
to inspire them with the love of moral excellence, to make 
virtuous men. 

The accuracy of this representation will be still more 
evident, if a moral survey be taken of mankind, in different 
degrees of civilization, and of mental and religious develop- 
ment, embracing the ancient pagan nations, known to 
history, with the modern heathen nations, as they appear 
on our maps, destitute of what is considered inspired 
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wisdom. Let the reader place these before the eye of his 
mind, call*back all that is past, and bring near all that is 
remote, and he will then perceive what kind and amount 
of knowledge of religious and moral truth the human 
family are able to attain; and how deficient, absurd, and 
. debasing are their ideas of even natural religion, without 
the superior and superadded illuminations of grace. Their 
very light, in that case, is darkness. Whatever may be 
their innate shrewdness, or their acquired knowledge, they 
do not possess, nor are they capable of conceiving, a system 
of religion which is rational, coherent, and sufficient, 
whether doctrinal or practical: feebleness and folly run 
through all their opinions; superstition and childishness 
distinguish all their ceremonies; and their code of ethics 
contains little that comes up to our ideas of truth, justice, 
purity, and goodness. 

Laborious research is not necessary to account for the 
lamentable destitution of religious knowledge, or its gross 
corruption, in extensive regions of the world, and amongst 
vast masses of the human race. ‘The man who reads his 
Bible—should he know nothing of books, or book, besides— 
can trace, with accuracy and certainty, the sad cause of this 
wide-extended and long-continued effect. He can fix his 
eye at once upon the origin of the evil, and follow the 
workings of it, in gradually obliterating the primeval 
knowledge of divine things from the human mind and its 
influence from the heart. 


Section Il. 


After the deluge—the occurrence of which few persons 
will deny,* however they may differ as to circumstances— 
. * Nothing can be more unreasonable in human conduct than a denial 


of the deluge. Our world may have passed through many changes, and 
may pass through many more. ‘The deluge may have been universal or 
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the sons of Noah and their families formed so many parent- 
stocks of new generations of mankind. Japheth inherited 
and peopled Europe; Shem, Asia; and Ham, Africa. 
The children of such aman must have been well instructed 
in the principles and duties of piety and virtue; and_ their 
children, again, could hardly be ignorant of their parents’ 
faith and practice; but succeeding generations arose, 
degenerated, and eventually sank into extreme ignorance 
and irreligion. Before, as yet, their language was con- 
founded,* and themselves dispersed, what forgetfulness 
and disbelief of God, what pride and presumption, does 
the attempt to build the Tower of Babel discover!+ And, 
afterwards, as ages elapsed, recollections and impressions 
of God and religion grew fainter and faintef, until at 
length they were well nigh lost from the world. 

The entire human race seem to have been idolatrous 


partial, may have arisen from natural or supernatural causes; the crust of 
the earth may have opened, and sent up waters from beneath, or a comet 
may have occasioned them to descend from above: we will not dispute any 
one of these points, but, we contend, the deluge did take place. Traditions 
of such an occurrence are found in all parts of the world, and amongst all 
people; their very systems of religion, however various and absurd, 
recognise an event of the kind. The beautiful account of a deluge, given 
by Ovid, is familiar to every sciolist in Latin, and is so like the Mosaic 
account of the event, as to leave no doubt that the heathen poet borrowed 
his ideas, directly or indirectly, from the Jewish historian. 

* It is a point, which has been long contested, whether language be 
the gift of God, or the invention of man; or partly the one, and partly the 
other; although it may be difficult to conceive, how human beings could 
have been formed for society—designed for interchange of thought and 
reciprocation of feeling—without the immediate gift of language. They 
would no more be completely furnished, without language, than without 
the power of thought, of which language is the vehicle. Moses gives a 
rational account (Gen. xi. 7, 9) of the origin of the great diversity of 
languages, which has long prevailed in the world. This rejected, and no 
other rational account of it remains. The Hebrew language would seem 
to have been the first ; for, so far as we know, no other was spoken before 
the flood,.nor for one hundred years after it. 

t Why they built this tower, beyond what the sacred text states, con- 
jecture must supply. The name Babel, is derived from the Hebrew boa 
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and barbarous, about the time of Abraham;* and whatever 
attempts they made—if, indeed, they made attempts—to 
recover their lost ideas and to regain their former cha- 
racter, were unsuccessful. Gross ignorance and depravity 
prevailed everywhere; reason seemed the ally of vice; the 
human heart to be turned into a residence for demons; and 
the beautiful earth, restored and replenished, to be con- 
verted into a temple for the worship of Moloch, Baal, 
Astaroth, and all the base and debasing progeny of fictitious 
divinities, begotten and worshipped by the gentile nations. 
Truth, honesty, purity, humanity—all that can dignify 
and endear mankind—appeared to be banished from the 
world; and the poetic fable of a succession of deteriorating 
ages—froni gold to silver, from silver to brass, and from 
brass to iron—was universally realized. The physical 
desolation of the world was not greater, after the waters 
of the deluge had subsided, than the moral desolation 
which ensued. Ignorance and vice became as rife, after 
the catastrophe which befel the world, as they had been 
before it. Men virtually repudiated their Maker and 


balal, which signifies to mingle, confound, destroy. It would seem to 
have been built upon, or near, the spot where Babylon afterwards stood, 
and became a temple of Belus, or Bel, the sun. Herodotus states, that 
he saw this tower; and he describes it. It is probable, that, from the 
attempt to build this tower, is derived the fable, found in Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid, of the giants attempting to climb up to heaven, by placing 
mountain upon mountain. The texts of these authors, although 
exceedingly beautiful, are too long to admit of being transcribed.—See 
Hom. Odys. 11; Virg. Georg. lib. F; Ovid. Met. lib. 1. 

* We assume the truth of the Mosaic record; and no ancient record 
is so well authenticated. Without adopting it as true, we must reject as 
fabulous all ancient records, and the history of the world cannot be 
written. Sacred history and profane history are co-incident; and they 
illustrate and confirm each other. We take the account of Moses, there- 
fore, as the basis of our representations. From the delnge to the call of 
Abraham was a period of about 427 years. This shows us how rapidly 
the posterity of Noah sank into a depraved forgetfulness and »contemp- 
tuous disregard of God. Noah lived 350 years after the flood, and must 
have suffered much from witnessing the conduct of his descendants. 
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Preserver; and he left them to the folly and misery of 
their ways—‘“ gave them up to strong delusions.” 

And how has this desolation been repaired—so far as 
reparation has proceeded—and the mind of man turned 
again to God, and a better knowledge of him been pos- 
sessed, and a more rational worship established, and a purer 
morality understood and practised? It would be quite as 
correct to affirm, that the light of day proceeds from the 
moon, not from the sun, as to affirm that this improve- 
ment has originated in unaided human reason, and not 
from inspired wisdom. The person who has pushed his 
researches sufficiently back, and has any degree of know- 
ledge of the speculations and attainments of the ancient 
zabii, magi, sophists, philosophers—for these names were 
borne, successively, by the wise men of former ages—knows 
how abortive were all their efforts to find out theological 
and moral truths, and to enlighten and purify the world. 
While their inquiries carried them along the known shores 
of physics, they made some way in safety; but, when they 
launched out into the Bafoc—the depth—the ocean of 
metaphysics and ethics, their feeble minds—feeble when 
thus applied—like frail barks, agitated and driven by op- 
posite currents, and having neither chart nor compass by 
which to direct their course, were, at length, whelmed in 
the abyss. And this was the case with the most profound, 
acute, and discursive thinkers amongst them; they were 
compelled to make probability the basis of all their rea- 
sonings; they contradicted each other, on almost every 
subject on which they reasoned; they drew conclusions 
according to their opposite, ill-directed, or undirected 
fancies, which were almost always at variance with the - 
truth. The mind of man was not less vigorous and active 
then than it is now, as the writings still extant testify,— 
but it was without a guide; it possessed no sure, unerring 
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rule, by which to direct its inquiries, no ultimate authority 
to which to submit its deductions: and, therefore, when- 
ever it attempted to soar beyond the things “seen and 
temporal,” it entered regions of pure speculation, was con- 
founded amidst ‘‘ wandering mazes” of conjecture, and 
returned, dissatisfied and disappointed, still to ask, “‘ What 
is truth?” i 
These remarkable persons did all that could be done, in 
their circumstances; but, as they could not rise above 
themselves, and work miracles, and thus falsify the well- 
known axiom in philosophy, that no cause can produce an 
effect greater than itself; so they were compelled to 
abandon the hope of adequately enlightening the world, on 
the subject of religion and morals, and to await the inter- 
vention of superior means, although they knew not whence 
they were to come, nor in what they would consist. We 
do not, therefore, wonder that they entertained such con- 
tradictory and absurd notions concerning the great First 
Cause, Providence, the human soul, the origin of evil, the 
Supreme Good, virtue and vice, heaven and hell: nor, that 
whole nations of the earth now existing, but without Re- 
vealed Religion, are held in gross ignorance, shut up in 
contraction and folly, the dupes of palpable and disgusting 
delusions; and as powerless, with their present means, to 
dissipate this ignorance, to burst the door of their mental 
imprisonment, and to disabuse themselves of their vile de- 
lusions, as to change their complexion, to add to their 
stature, or to arrest the law of mortality and rescue 
themselves from death: nor, that misguided and miserable 
men, amongst ourselves, who reject the Bible, have no de- 
finite and fixed opinions; or opinions which, however 
specious, are mere conceits, extravagant fancies, day- 
dreams of ignorance and prejudice, speculative cobwebs of 
a coarse and flimsy texture, and to perish. 
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‘Shall we, then, be dinned—in the face of these historical 
facts and undeniable statistics—with the competency of 
reason, mere reason, to unravel all mysteries, to bring all 
hidden things to light, to make all difficulties plain, and all 
doubtful things certain? We disclaim every wish to abase 
the intellectual and the moral powers of man, or to exhibit 
an estimate of them below their just claims: we have no 
object to achieve in so doing. The higher their rightful 
claims are carried, the more will their insufficiency appear 
in the matter before us; and the more will appear, too, the 
utter baselessness of the wild and extravagant pretensions 
of self-sufficient, self-idolizing men. 

A just and modest appreciation of our own abilities is 
a rare and valuable attainment. We should no more wish 
to exalt ourselves to the rank of demi-gods, than to sink 
ourselves to a level with brutes. We have our appropriate 
grade in the scale of intelligent and moral beings, and we 
ought to be satisfied with pretensions in accordance with 
our position. Many affect to be philosophers, and are 
ambitious of being thought such, who act, notwithstand- 
ing, most unphilosophically. Reason, their own reason, 
is the divinity at whose shrine, they offer their unreason- 
able homage; the oracle, by whose responses they propose 
to explicate every mystery; the faculty, by the aid of 
which, they boast of being able to untie every “ Gordian 
knot,” on earth and in heaven, in physics and in meta- 
physics, in theology and in morality. 

We may well be devoutly thankful to the beneficent 
Author of our being, that he has enriched us with so many 
and valuable endowments; but, in admiring these endow- 
ments, we are liable to mistake their extent; in magnify- 
ing ourselves, we often lose sight of our insignificance; 
and in calculating our capabilities, we not unfrequently 
merge all considerations of our feebleness. ‘There are 
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degrees of excellence, indeed, even amongst the same 
species, in the’same community, in the same family. The 
persons of all are not equally symmetrical and robust; the 
countenances of all are not equally beautiful and pleasing; 
the senses of all are not equally acute and available; and 
the intellectual powers of all are not equally strong and 
capable. But if the man, who possesses the most original, 
capacious, vigorous, and cultivated mind, pauses for a 
moment, to reflect upon what he can do, viewed with what 
he cannot do; upon what he knows, taken with what he 
cannot know; and upon what he is, contrasted with cycles 
of ages, and the vastness of the creation— 


“ His time a moment, and a point his space—” 


we are mistaken, if he will not be disenchanted of much of 
his self-complacent delusion, divested of much of his 
“reasoning pride,” and feel himself, as to his present state, 
- little more than an ephemera, with a brief existence; little 
else than an atom, bearing not the proportion to the uni- 
verse—of which he is a mere fraction—which a single 
insect, or a particle of dust, bears to this world. A person 
inflated with pride, and addicted to vain boastings, may | 
demur at this representation, as mean, degrading, and un- 
worthy. But the question is, Does it contain the truth?— 
or, Is it not founded on fact?—or, Is there the shadow of 
a shade of exaggeration in it? In one respect, we can 
hardly think too highly of ourselves; but in, another, we 
can hardly think too meanly. We flatter ourselves by 
comparison. A man who walks on stilts may raise him- 
self to any height, and fancy himself of gigantic growth; 
but the stilts add nothing to his stature, he is still the 
same diminutive creature. Our thoughts of ourselves 
often serve as stilts, to elevate us, in our esteem, above our 
natural dimensions, and to fill us with vain fancies and 
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self-deceiving conceits; but we acquire no augmentation 
of capacity from these, and, stripped of them, we find our- 
selves really small and feeble. 

The rock upon which many persons wreck their faith in 
religion, is their own reason. They suppose that faith and 
reason are inconsistent; that, if they exercise faith, they 
cannot exercise reason, and that if they exercise reason, 
they cannot exercise faith. Nothing can be more unjust 
and deceiving than this supposition. Reason exercised 
upon proof is the parent of faith; and faith begotten by 
reason thus exercised, is enlightened conviction, which 
nothing can shake. Reason, destitute of proof, or rejecting 
it, produces scepticism; and faith, dissociated from reason, 
is superstition and delusion. It is, when reason has not 
proof, or refuses to receive it, that it leads astray; and it 
is, when faith is the product of something else than assured 
reason, that it is an unsafe, and, probably, a ruinous con- 
fidence; and this is as true in other things, as it is in 
religion. The view we are taking of reason, in this chap- 
ter, to determine its insufficiency as a religious guide, is 
just this, that it either has not proof, or that it repudiates 
what it has. We will furnish two noted examples of this, 
in the following paragraphs. 

Whether we consider reason as meaning, either that 
faculty by which we judge of the connexion of things, 
deduce one thing from another, conclusions from premises; 
or the fruits of the exercise of this faculty, some system or 
summary of truths or facts which reason has discovered 
and compacted:—in neither sense can reason, left entirely 
to its own resources and expedients, be deferred to, as a 
final rule or umpire, in matters purely religious and moral. 
As a proof of this, we may select a whole people, the 
cleverest of all clever people, who speculated much in 
physics and in metaphysics; who excelled all others in 
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science and literature; who spent their whole lives, pro- 
verbially sagacious and inquisitive, and laboriously devoted 
to investigation and reflection. 

What, then, was ancient Athens, viewed in relation to 
religion and morals? Let all who boast of the infallibility 
or of the all-sufficiency of reason, answer this question, if 
they can, without a blush. In the capital of Attica, the 
emporium of philosophy and the school of the world, human 
reason had the best possible opportunity to display its 
power and to evince its sufficiency. ‘The city was not 
more remarkable for its beauty of situation, its splendid 
buildings, its “ breathing statues,” its proud and indomitable 
population, its martial prowess and military fame, than it 
was for being the arena of mighty spirits, the sphere of an 
intellectual galaxy, a genial climate which invited to 
meditation, a scene of emulation and contention for the 
fame of philosophy and eloquence, and well-adapted facili- 
ties to encourage and promote inquiry. There were the 
Lyceum, the Academy, the Porch, the Garden. There 
Aristotle, Zeno, Plato, Epicurus, with other founders of 
philosophical sects, harangued their crowding, admiring, 
devoted disciples, and taught their lessons of various 
wisdom. ‘Thither repaired the inquisitive and ambitious, 
from all parts of the civilized world, to acquire treasures 
more precious than the wealth of Croesus or of Attalus, 
and to weave for themselves a wreath more honourable 
and enduring than ever adorned the brows of Olympic 
victor. 

Athens was, in short, a region of light, where liberty 
fostered genius, and genius displayed itself in a thousand 
resplendent and bewitching forms; but, religiously and 
morally contemplated, it was a region of darkness, a dark- 
ness gross and distressing. The light which illumined the 
place, and shed its radiance upon all who entered its pre- 
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cincts, served only to make that darkness more visible 
and lamentable ; it was the light of a tomb. Alas! the 
Athenians were rabid idolaters. There must have been 
in this city of Cecrops almost as many shrines as houses, 
and almost as many gods as men. All the fabulous 
divinities, created by the fertile imaginations of mortals, 
were there honoured with altars and worshippers. In that 
proud city,—a city of schools and professors,—a city 
which, like a focus, received the confluent rays of a 
thousand intellectual suns,—a city in which philosophy 
seems to have captivated the hearts of men, as well as 
engaged their thoughts and lives,—a city which was the 
dwelling-place and the resort of the lights of the world, for 
hundreds of years :—in this city, the finest intellects were 
held in servile prostration before base and senseless super- 
stitions. They had “lords many, and gods many;” and an 
altar inscribed thus, "ATNOQZTOQr OEQi:,—to the unknown 
god. . 
Here, then, is a melancholy exhibition of human great- 
ness and human littleness ; of extraordinary genius united 
with extraordinary inability ; of profound secular know- 
ledge associated with profound religious ignorance; of 
men who encircled themselves with a halo of glory, by 
their abilities in the arts and sciences, in architecture, in 
sculpture, in painting, in poetry, in literature and philo- 
sophy; and even in religion they were devowWaiporéorepor*— 
too religious: but the One God was unknown to them. 
They were polytheists to excess, but not theists, in the 
best sense of that term. They knew not the true God of 
the universe, nor his attributes, nor his worship. Were 


 * The apostle did not, it is presumed, intend an insult or a censure, 
but a compliment, to eee them for what he was going TO see 


Acts, xvii. 22. 
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the Athenians, in that case, competent judges of truth and 
falsehood in religion—what it becomes men to believe and 
practise, or to disbelieve and eschew—what virtues they 
ought to cultivate, or what vices they ought to shun? A 
Christian apostle proclaimed to them, and to the most dis- 
tinguished of them*—whose office it was to take cognizance 
of such matters—the doctrines of the existence and provi- 
dence of God, Jesus and the resurrection, repentance and 
a future judgment; and they treated him and his commu- 
nications with derision and contempt. 

And if we advert to the theories of religion and morals, 
which these ancient masters fabricated, explained, and 
recommended, we shall find little cause for satisfaction. 
It is exceedingly difficult, to gather from the scraps and 
fragments of their writings, or intimations of their 
writings, which have reached our time, what were really 
their opinions ; and, so far as they are known, credit can 
be challenged for few of them. Their philosophy and their 
religion were invariably blended ; their philosophy was 
religious, and their religion was philosophical. But the 
entire knowledge of God and religion, of theology and 
morality, possessed by the successive fathers of the Athe- 
nian schools, is better fitted to amuse than to edify en- 
lightened persons of our own day. It is well known that 
the “clouds” of Aristophanes meant, satirically, the vain 
and empty speculations of the Greek philosophers, 

Could we extract, from the theories of these celebrated 


* The judges of the Areopagus. The Areopagus was the supreme 
court of justice in Athens, a kind of ecclesiastical court. It was called 
by this name, from its situation being on the hill of Mars, as the name 
implies. The judges of this famous court were selected from amongst 
the archons or the chief magistrates of the city, who had discharged the 
duties of their office with strict fidelity and integrity—their office was for 
life ; and they decided all important matters of law and religion, and had 
the inspection of the lives and manners of the citizens. 
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“men, all that is really instructive and valuable in them, 
that all would be like a few grains of corn separated from 
heaps of chaff, or like a few particles of gold picked out of 
masses of rubbish, or like a few beautiful flowers culled 
from extensive beds of weeds; for it is beyond contradic- 
tion, that nine-tenths of all they either spake or wrote— 
so far as known to us—are the veriest chaff, rubbish, 
weeds, figuratively speaking, which ever entered into the 
minds of men, or issued from their lips and pens. Their 
theories are indeed ‘clouds ;” theories not founded on 
facts, but on fictions ; their conclusions are not the off- 
spring of inductive reasoning, but the spawn of excited 
and bewildered imaginations; and much that they taught 
was not only useless, but senseless and pernicious. And 
this was the case throughout the Gentile world, as well as 
at Athens. If we examine the philosophy of the heathen 
nations, we find reveries remarkable for nothing more 
than for egregious folly, diversity, contrariety; if we read 
their orators, we meet with declamations which defend 
practices at which humanity shudders or decency blushes; 
and if we refer to their moralists, we fall upon maxims and 
rules for the regulation of life, which tolerate, and even 
recommend, conduct at variance with justice, purity, and 
benevolence. 

‘The heathen philosophers,” says a distinguished 
author,* “though they have advanced fine sayings and 
sublime precepts, in some points of morality, have grossly 
failed in others ; such as the toleration or encouragement 
of slavery, unnatural offences, fornication, suicide, and so 
forth. For example:—Plato expressly allowed of excessive 
drinking, at the festival of Bacchus. Maximus Tyrius for- 
bade to pray. Socrates directs his hearers to consider the 


* Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle :—Morality of the Gospel. 
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Greeks as brethren, but barbarians—that is, all who were 
of any other country—as natural enemies. Aristotle main- 
tained that nature intended barbarians (that is to say, all 
who were not Greeks) to be slaves. The Stoics held 
that all crimes were equal. Plato, Cicero, Epictetus, all 
allow and advise men to continue in the idolatry of their 
ancestors. Aristotle and Cicero both speak of the for- 
giveness of injuries as meanness and pusillanimity. These 
were trifles to what follows. Aristotle and Plato both 
direct, that means should be used to prevent weak children 
being brought up. Cato commends a young man for 
frequenting the stews. Cicero expressly speaks of forni- 
cation asa thing never found fault with. Plato recom- 
mends a community of women, and advises that soldiers 
should not be restrained from sensual indulgence, even 
the most unnatural species of it. Xenophon relates, with- 
out any marks of reprobation, that this last horrible offence 
was encouraged by the laws of the Grecian states. Solon, 
their great lawgiver, forbade it only to slaves. Diogenes 
inculcated and openly practised the most brutal lust. 
Zeno and Cato both killed themselves.”* Talk of morality 
amongst the ancient Gentile nations, after this! To do so 
would be an abuse of the term. If this be morality, what 
is immorality ?—and if they were moral, who can be im- 
moral ? 


* Quoted from Dr. Collyer’s Léct. on Scripture Comparison. 
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Section III. 


Turn we now to another school, and to a modern class 
of persons, for a second example, to illustrate the insuffi- 
ciency of human nature to guide us in religious inquiries, 
and the deficiency of those conclusions concerning religion, 
to which it can conduct. From about the middle of the 
sixteenth century and downwards, certain men appeared 
in this country, and in other countries of Europe, who 
sympathized with the ancient heathen philosophers, rather 
than with Moses and the prophets, or with Christ and his 
apostles; who professed to be guided in religion solely by 
their own wisdom, to the rejection of superior means of 
guidance; who contended for the perfect competency of 
human nature, as a religious rule, and the utter uselessness 
of revealed religion. They held, in short, that all pre- 
tension to religious knowledge, beyond what human nature 
supplies, is fanaticism and imposture ; and that mankind 
must make themselves a guide to themselves, if they would 
avoid superstition and delusion, and approve themselves 
persons of strong and independent minds. ‘These gentle- 
men affected a mental superiority to all other persons, and 
to be the worthy successors and imitators of the sages of 
previous times, who outshone their contemporaries in free 
inquiry and bold conjecture. 

The persons to whom we refer were called Pantheists, 
Theists, Free-thinkers, Infidels ; but the name which they 
appropriated, and in which they gloried, was Deists, or 
believers, simply, in one God; under cover of this name, 
they evaded alike the charge of atheism and superstition, 
the hatred of the one and the contempt of the other. But 
it matters not by what names or name they were known— 
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their temper and conduct were uniform; they were vain 
men, and their efforts proved vain. Viewing them as 
they appear in their writings, we must class them with the 
ancient gentile speculators of every school:—with this dif- 
ference, however, that they were their inferiors in capacity 
and their superiors in guilt; and that they rejected ample 
means of knowledge, and pronounced them superfluous; 
whereas their predecessors and prototypes had not such 
means of information, earnestly desired them, and would 
have thankfully embraced them. | . 
There was not, perhaps, one amongst these persons, 
from Spinoza to Hume or Gibbon, of equal mental com- 
pass with some of the founders and leaders of the ancient 
sects of philosophy. We may select, for examples, Thales, 
the founder of the Ionic school—and did any one of them 
equal him in physical and mathematical, in moral and 
political wisdom? or Socrates, the head of the sect called 
Sacratic, at once the most exalted and the most modest 
man—and was there one of them so much under the power 
of reason, possessed of a mind so penetrating, and haying 
so just a conception of morals? or Plato—the divine 
Plato, as he has been called—the founder of the Academic 
sect—and had any of them an equally sublime genius, or 
equal graphic power? or Aristotle, the father of the 
Peripatetic school—and was there amongst them a man of 
the same capacious, profound, metaphysical, logicat mind, 
or of the same deep and various erudition? In arbitrat- 
‘ing between the respective claims of these parties, we are 
obliged to adjudge the praise of pre-eminence to belong to 
the gentile philosophers. Well, we have seen, in the 
foregoing pages, what those ancient mental giants dis- 
covered of God, religion, morals; or, rathery how lament- 
ably they failed in all their attempts to fix upon something 
definite and certain ; and what reason have we.to suppose 
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that their recent imitators, under the same circumstances 
of disadvantage, could have surpassed them ? 

Some of these persons, it may be said, held more rational 
and consistent opinions of the supreme First Cause, of re- 
ligious and moral truth, than the gentile philosophers. 
This may have been the case; but some of them did not 
entertain opinions comparable with those of others, and 
held opinions which tended to a denial of an intelligent 
Creator, and to the destruction of all religion, natural and 
revealed—opinions thoroughly atheistical. And whence 
did they obtain more rational and consistent opinions ? Not 
from superior capacity or assiduity, but from superior ad- 
vantages. They had no mental intuition, no power of 
excogitation, beyond others; but they possessed, beyond 
others, means of information: a different conclusion would 
be childish, if not dishonest. It is impossible that men, 
born and educated in countries irradiated by the light of 
revealed religion, should not benefit by its rays. They 
could not be avrodidaxror—self-taught persons—under such 
circumstances. They might not like, nor believe, the 
popular religious opinions, but they must have had some 
historical and speculative knowledge of them. Such was 
the case with these men: and, hence, they stole fire from the 
altar of God to consume his temple; they pilfered weapons 
from the armory of revealed religion to erase the citadel; 
they drew opinions from the Bible by which they sought 
to discredit and supplant it ; and, after all, the few and 
vague and unauthorized conjectures, by means of which 
they endeavoured to effect this, do not meet the necessities 
of human nature—never have satisfied the world, and 
never can satisfy it. 

These conjectures—and they amount to nothing more— 
come to us with the imprimatur of the superior wisdom of 
their authors, forsooth; and are to be received on this 
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account! We desire to intimate, that there have been 
other men, of superior wisdom, who took different views of 
religion, and who were as fully persuaded—and, as they 
believed, from the clearest evidence—that something more 
than human nature is necessary to guide us in our religious 
inquiries and conclusions, as these gentlemen were per- 
suaded—from no evidence whatever, but against all evi- 
dence—that nothing more is necessary. We admit that the 
opponents of revealed religion, to whom we have alluded, 
in these paragraphs, were persons of considerable preten- 
sions; but so have also been the disciples and defenders of 
this religion. Against Spinoza, Voltaire, Rousseau, Her- 
bert, Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, 
Morgan, Chubb, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Hume, and 
Gibbon, we place such distinguished men as Bacon, Boyle, 
Milton, Addison, Locke, Newton, Howe, Barrow, Clarke, 
Butler, Lardner, Leland, Doddridge, and Paley. Were 
the former men of distinguished abilities and acquirements? 
The latter were incomparably more so. Did those leave 
behind them ably written works, attacking revealed re- 
ligion, directly or indirectly ? These have transmitted to 
us matchless productions in defence of it, which will 
enlighten and bless mankind to remotest posterity, and 
prove an impregnable fortress to the Christian cause, 
through all time. Were some of the deists, in this cate- 
gory, esteemed in their day and by their party, or are they 
still esteemed, men of great vivacity of imagination, of 
strong reason, of an intelligence acute and penetrating, of 
considerable industry and research? The list we have 
given of the advocates of revealed religion contains the 
names of men, to whom—our enemies themselves being 
judges—it would be difficult to find equals, amongst unin- 
spired persons, in the history of the world. 

Where, then, is the boast of deists? Boast they of 
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being philosophers? The philosophical writings of Bacon 
and Boyle prove them to have been the chief, as they were 
amongst the first, of modern philosophers. Boast they of 
genius and poetry? ‘The genius and poetry of Milton ex- 
tinguish them all, as the sun at his rising extinguishes the 
stars. Boast they of metaphysical depth and acuteness? 
The “Essay on the Human Understanding,” by Locke, 
shows that he has no superior amongst metaphysical 
thinkers and writers. Boast they of mathematics? The 
** Principia” of Newton stands alone, a monument to his 
fame more durable than marble or brass. Boast they of 
deep and comprehensive views of religion? The “ Evi- 
dence of Natural and Revealed Religion,” by Clarke; the 
~“Tiving Temple,” by Howe; and the “ Analogy,” by But- 
ler, have nothing equal to them in theological controversy. 
Boast they of research? The “ Credibility of the Gospel 
History,” by Lardner, shows a labour and patience of re- 
search, through a long series of years, beyond all others in 
that department of inquiry, exhausts the subject, and leaves 
nothing for others to examine or discover. Boast they of 
evidence? of clear, logical, conclusive reasoning from well- 
ascertained facts? The “Natural Theology” and the 
“Evidences of Christianity,” by Paley, are the finest 
samples of the kind extant, and ought to make the atheist 
a deist, and the deist a Christian. Boast they of classical 
learning? Why, all these names associate with them high 
classical erudition: and all who bore them paid a willing 
and an unreserved homage to revealed religion; received 
it with thankfulness, as a gracious communication from 
the “ Father of lights;” and employed their vast natural 
powers, and their no less vast scientific and literary attain- 
ments, to defend and recommend it against the attacks of 
its bold or its insidious enemies. 

But, it is sometimes objected, that these distinguished 
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men differed from each other in their religious views: true, 
but there was not a shadow of difference between them, as 
to the insufficiency of reason to supply the place of Reve- 
lation; nor had they two opinions, as to the necessity and 
divinity of the revelation they possessed: here they saw 
eye to eye. But, were not the ancient philosophers at 
antipodes? What one sect affirmed, another denied, on 
almost every subject. Did not the deists, mentioned 
above, differ as widely as the poles are distant, in their 
religious opinions? ‘They had not all the same idea of the 
God of the universe. Some believed in a Providence; others 
did not: some believed that God should be worshipped; 
others did not: some believed in the immaterial part of 
our nature; others did not: some believed in the distinc- 
tions of virtue and vice, others did not: some believed in 
the immortality of the human race; others did not: some 
believed in future rewards and punishments; others did 
not. Can there be greater differences than these, between 
the persons of any community, pretending to have few 
differences, and claiming one common designation? With 
marvellous inconsistency, then, do they twit us with the 
differences of Christian sects, whether of remote or of 
recent date; and unite—for in this they differ not—in 
cavilling against Christianity, as unnecessary, false, and 
even pernicious, because Christians are not of precisely 
the same opinions, as to the meaning of some parts of the 
Book in which it is contained! | 

« Admit,” it has been said, “ the existence of an intelli- 
gent First Cause, and everything else in religion will 
follow.” Everything else ought to follow: but we see that 
everything else does not always follow. We would not 
quarrel with people about their religious opinions, nor de- 
nounce them because they do not coincide with us; we 
would rather reason, expostulate, entreat; but, really, it 
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does seem to us, that infidels are amongst the most un- 
reasonable and inconsistent of men. 

For example:—they will not be atheists, because God 
has impressed notices of his existence upon his works; and 
yet they will not believe that he can convey notices of 
other truths to the minds of his intelligent and accountable 
creatures: they will not be atheists, because atheism 
contradicts evidence, and yet they shut their eyes against 
evidence not less clear and convincing: they will not be 
atheists, because some kind of religion seems necessary to 
man, individually and socially contemplated; and yet they 
reject the most purifying, soothing, cementing form of re- 
ligion ever known to the world! Again:—they will not 
be Christians, because they will not believe in mysteries, 
whereas, they believe the greatest of all mysteries, the 
existence of an uncreated, eternal, self-existent First Cause 
of all things: they will not be Christians, because Chris- 
tianity interferes with the natural passions of mankind, and 
places them under restraint; whereas, they see that almost 
all the miseries of life proceed from sensual indulgence, in 
one form or other, and that thousands fall victims to their 
sensual excesses, involving, in many cases, innocent parties 
with them, every year: they will not be Christians, because, 
they say, Christianity requires them to believe against the 
evidence of their senses, whereas, they believe innumerable 
things which their senses never verified: they will not be 
Christians, because the Christian religion supplements 
reason, and leaves, as they pretend, less room for its exer- 
cise; whereas, their own reason continually deceives them 
in the ordinary affairs of life: they will not be Christians, 
because Christianity proposes a scheme of mercy, in which. 
many are to be saved by the obedience and substitution of 
One; whereas, the whole world is governed and preserved. 
on this principle, and they cannot but see ‘in what variety 
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of ways one person’s sufferings contribute to the relief of 
another, and “ that vicarious punishment is a providential 
appointment of every day’s experience:” they will not be 
Christians, because Christianity requires what they are 
pleased to consider degrading conditions, such as humility, 
repentance, confession, and faith; whereas, they make 
these conditions of favour continually, and do not think 
their children, for instance, degraded, when they cherish 
modest views and feelings, feel and express contrition for 
offences committed against their parents, or trust their 
parents’ statements and promises, although they may not 
comprehend all their reasons and motives: finally, they 
will not be Christians, because Christianity renders man a 
debtor to mere favour, in the matter of his salvation; 
whereas, they receive other blessings from God as matters 
of pure favour, without feeling or expressing a single ob- 
jection, or showing any unwillingness to receive them. 
They are willingly debtors for minor benefits, but enemies 
to indebtedness for those which are higher and more en- 
during. 

From the whole, we conclude—reviewing the facts which 
we have adduced, and the representations founded upon 
these facts—that we have made out a strong case, and pre- 
sented sufficient evidence to sustain it, against making our 
own faculties, intellectual and moral, a final rule by which 
to guide ourselves in the important concerns of religion. 
It does not appear, that human nature, any more than the 
visible creation, nor both together, conjointly contributing 
their aid, can adequately instruct us in matters of the 
highest moment; we dare not, therefore, take them for our 
sole guide: it is well we are not compelled to do so; and 
why should we, gratuitously and wantonly, substitute a 
star for the sun? Why should we insanely deprive our- 
selves of ‘the wisdom which cometh from above?” Why 
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should we, as if unconsciously urged on by some malicious 
demon, pursue a course, to render the words emphatically 
applicable to our own case and conduct,— This is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil?” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
NOT TO BE RECEIVED, AS A RULE OF FAITH. 


Section I. 


_WuEN we have not been contemporaries of distinguished 
men, whose character, names, works—transferred. to the 
page of history—have given us exalted ideas of their emi- 
nence and worth, we are glad to contemplate their statues 
or their pictures; to mark their form, features, complexion, 
and thus to obtain a tolerably correct notion of their per- 
sons. Who, that has any sympathy with extraordinary 
intellect, genius, learning, philosophy, philanthropy, inde- 
pendence of mind, and piety of heart, would not kindle 
before the visible representations which remain to us of 
the men of past ages, so many incarnations—beyond all 
others—of these, and exclaim, “ Blessed: be the art that 
can immortalize!” Although dead, they seem still to live, 
in the sculptured, carved, painted, printed memorials of 
their persons—frail memorials, indeed, to perish like their 
originals!—and, as we gaze upon them, we cannot repress 
the feelings of reverence, admiration, love, which the sight 
awakens. We would gladly imitate, if not emulate, their 
surpassing excellences. 

We frankly admit, we have realized all this—weakness 
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it may be—when we have entered the sanctuaries, mu- 
seums, libraries, in which are preserved the memorials of 
departed greatness and goodness. And who, capable of a 
due appreciation of all that really most exalts mankind, 
has not been conscious of the same emotion, on entering 
the same places? Can the philosopher—the man of science 
and research—be unconscious of this, when he enters the 
building where stands the statue of Bacon, the reviver of 
the ‘inductive process” of reasoning; or of Newton, who 
solved the problem of the universe; or of Locke, who 
penetrated into the depths of mind, and enlarged our views 
of our intellectual constitution? Can the man of letters 
be unconscious of this, when he stands before the statues 
of Milton and Johnson, those prodigies of literature, and 
brightest stars in the galaxy of England’s learned men? 
Can the philanthropist be unconscious of this, while he 
contemplates the statues of Howard and Wilberforce, who 
passed their lives, each in his way, in endeavours to miti- 
gate human suffering, to reform and relieve the prisoner, 
to liberate and raise the slave? And, finally, can the man 
who understands and values civil and religious liberty, 
eminence of mind and attainments, sterling piety, un- 
wonted uprightness and firmness of character, be uncon- 
scious of this, should he visit the library,* against the walls 
of which are suspended the portraits of the puritan and 
nonconformist ministers, who were martyrs to false and 
perfidious promises, to arbitrary government, to ecclesias- 
tical bigotry and tyranny; and are monuments to all pos- 
terity of the power of ore principle, when put to the 
severest trial? 

Now, what the statue or the portrait is to the body—a 
representation of the outer man—the writings of distin- 


* Dr. Williams’s, Redcross Street, London. 
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guished authors are to the mind—the inner man. They 
are tablets, on which they have inscribed their deepest 
thoughts and strongest feelings; mirrors, which reflect the 
interior of their hearts; intellectual and moral pictures of 
the persons who composed them. And as, in beholding 
the former, if faithful representations of the originals, we 
can form a pretty correct idea of their persons; so, in pe- 
rusing the latter, we become acquainted with their minds, 
sentiments, dispositions, tempers, characters, and thence 
draw our conclusions, as to their competency or incompe- 
tency, intellectual and moral, to guide us in matters of 
great weight and difficulty. In this way must we form 
our opinions of all the men of bygone ages, who seem still 
to prefer a claim upon us, or on whose behalf a claim is 
preferred by others, to adopt their sentiments and to walk 
by their rules. 

By similar means, we would estimate the Fathers, as 
they are called, of the Christian church, and wish other 
persons to estimate them. No other means remain to us, 
of forming a correct judgment of what they were or were 
not; of what they believed and taught, or did not believe 
and teach; how nearly they resembled Christ and his 
apostles in their opinions and teaching, or did not re- 
semble them. We must advert to their writings, or to 
notices of them found in other writings, to determine how 
far they are entitled to implicit confidence, or to confidence 
at all. There is nothing novel, eccentric, or unfair, in 
acting thus towards the fathers, since the same method 
must be adopted, would we form an estimate, for practical 
purposes, of the Jewish prophets, the pagan philosophers, 
the writers of the Romish church, or the reformers who 
appeared in that church, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. We know nothing of these fathers but through 
what they have written, or through what others have 
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written concerning them, or quoted from their works; and 
in attempting to avail ourselves of these media of an 
acquaintance with them, we find circumstances of disad- 
vantage in our way which are insurmountable. 

Of many of the first ministers and pastors of the Chris- 
tian church, for some years after the apostles had followed 
their Master to heaven, and personally considered, we can 
hardly think with too much reverence and admiration. 
They must have been persons of great piety, simplicity, 
sincerity, energy, and firmness of character. They had no 
temporal advantage to obtain from their office, but every- 
thing to lose; they could not hope for the smiles of the 
world, and were eertain of its frowns; and in assuming 
their office, and discharging its functions, they knew that 
painful and perilous events awaited them. Christ foretold, 
that deep and various sufferings would befal his followers— © 
that in the world they should have tribulation; and his 
predictions were soon fulfilled. Storm after storm speedily 
arose upon them, which threatened, for a while, to wreck 
his church and to extinguish his cause. They passed 
through horrid scenes of persecution, in which thousands 
perished by the most appalling deaths, displaying more 
than human heroism; and not a few of those who escaped- 
death, endured tortures and mutilations.* These deaths, 
tortures, mutilations, proved, incontestably, their sincerity, 
fidelity, and constancy, in their Christian profession; but 
they are no proof of infallible judgment, nor even of supe- 
rior wisdom and learning. And it is as authorities, almost, 


* Amongst other things which rendered the Council of Nice (of which 
more hereafter) interesting, and even deeply affecting, was the appear- 
ance of some of the aged pastors, who exhibited, in their persons, proofs 
of the sufferings they had experienced, in marks of tortures and mutila- 
tions: one was disfigured by the loss of an eye, another by the amputa 
tion of an arm, a third had been deprived of some other limb, and so forth. 
This was, indeed, suffering for Christ! 
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if not altogether, equal to the apostles, that we have to 
review these fathers; and as authorities, we shall have to 
show, they cannot be received. 

A brief and hasty survey of a few of the most eminent 
and prominent of these fathers or Christian pastors, from 
the time of the apostles up to the fourth century, will 
suffice; distinguishing those who knew the apostles per- 
sonally, and are called therefrom apostolic fathers, from 
others who did not know them personally, and are conse- 
quently described as ecclesiastical fathers.* We shall 
thus discover what sort of authorities they are, and to 
what degree of dependence they are entitled. After this 
period, we should look in vain for authorities; for, under 
the beams of imperial favour, gigantic and monstrous 
errors, speculative and practical, sprang up, like unsightly 
and noxious weeds, or filthy and disgusting reptiles, by 
means of the powerful influence of a summer’s sun. In- 
deed, long, very long before the conversion of Constantine 
to Christianity, the seeds of these errors had been sown, 
many of which had already appeared, indicating the fearful 
consequences to the church. 

To do justice to the subject of this chapter is beyond 
our ability, since the period in which the fathers flourished 
is so remote; their biographies, if many were written, have - 
either been lost, or are little known; the circumstances of 
the world were then so different from those of the present 
time; the languages in which they wrote have ceased to 


* Since the above was written, we have been admonished by an ex- 
ceedingly erudite friend, thoroughly read in ecclesiastical history, that no 
sure ground exists for the distinction of apostolic and ecclesiastical 
fathers, as it is extremely doubtful if any one of the fathers known to 
us, either conversed with or saw the apostles. The distinction is, how- ° 
ever, almost invariably observed by writers on church history, and hence 
we adopted it; but the question involved is evidently debateable, and the 
determination of it either way is not material to our argument. 
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be spoken; and their writings are so voluminous, so bulky, 

so loosely composed,—many of them surviving only in trans-- 
lations into other languages than those in which they were 
first written,—and some corrupted and mutilated; that it is 
exceedingly difficult to know, with any degree of certainty, 

and to the extent we might desire, what sort of persons 
they really were, and what were truly their opinions and 
usages. As well might we attempt to examine and describe 
every elevation and depression, every form, colour, and 
tinge of vegetation, every particular of a vast continent, 

as to attempt to search after and elicit—so as to place ina 
definite and distinct form before the eye of the reader—all 
the peculiarities of opinion, all the verbal meanings, all the 

shades of difference, existing in a hundred and a half of 
large volumes, which, it is pretended, have descended to 

us from these fathers. Why: it would require a long life 

of laborious application, to read, analyse, compare, and ex- 

plain the contents of these writings, and even then, the 

vast undertaking would be but imperfectly accomplished; 

and a second person might understand them, and deduce 

conclusions from them, differently from the first; and a 

third differently from the second, and so on. Where, then, 

would the wearisome task end? and what would, after all, 

be the amount of certainty and satisfaction obtained? 

We can promise the reader, therefore, but a short and 
an imperfect sketch, a mere outline, a few hints ; and, we 
must remind him that there are fathers antecedent to these 
fathers ; an antiquity more ancient than that for which 
papists and Puseyites contend; a catholicism more catholic 
than any now extant. If authorities be required, here are 
the first and highest—Christ and his apostles ; if there be 
a charm in antiquity, here is the highest antiquity; and if 
catholicism be desirable, here is the only catholicism that 
ever existed, since Christianity was first published or pro- 
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fessed. But these authorities, and this antiquity, and this 
catholicism, will not suit the taste and purpose of the 
idolatrous worshippers of the fathers. ‘They clamour for 
authorities, but not for these; for antiquity, but not for 
this; and for catholicism, but not for that of the first days 
of the gospel dispensation. 


Section II. 


The First Century, or the Apostolic Age. 


During this period of time, lived men who had conversed 
with the apostles of our Lord, or with others who had 
conversed with them ; and, no doubt, they were simple- 
minded, pious persons, of great religious fervour, and 
unbending firmness of character. This is not affirming 
too much for men who so believed in Christ and his 
gospel, as to resign their lives, rather than renounce their 
faith and profession. We would not write a sentence to 
derogate from their merits, or to dim the lustre of their 
fame ; but, we are compelled to add, here our unqualified 
praise of them must end. Epistles or letters, which have 
reached our time, bearing their names as authors, place 
before us things which leave it impossible to resist the 
inference, that they are the productions of illiterate, credu- 
lous, and fanatical persons. We can, safely and thankfully, 
take them as testimonies, that Jesus Christ and his apostles 
lived, and said and did what is ascribed to them in the New 
Testament; but certainly not as authorities. In viewing 
the writings of the evangelists and apostles with those of 
the fathers, ‘we perceive at once that, in passing from 
the former to the latter, we have crossed the boundary of 
inspiration, and have to do henceforward with mere fallible 
human beings.” In short, the difference between the 
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former and the latter is as great and visible as between a 
fertile and beautiful plain, covered with the richest herb- 
age, interspersed with lovely and fragrant flowers; and an 
arid desert, exhibiting, here and there only, marks of life 
and productiveness, in stunted and shrivelled vegetation. 

Little dependence, if we believe Mosheim, is to be 
placed on most of the writings which claim apostolic an- 
tiquity. They seem to be forgeries, and even the best of 
them have been greatly corrupted. Who can believe that 
the spurious compositions, namely, the epistle of our 
Saviour to Abgarus, the epistles of the Virgin Mary, the 
liturgy of St. Matthew, with many others, were written 
by their pretended authors? The pretension of such 
authorship for this literary trash, is entitled to no credit 
whatever. ‘They must possess a most voracious faith, who 
can receive an imposture so egregious. But, alas! what 
have not mankind believed?—what do they not believe?— 
and not in a state rude and uncultivated, but highly civil- 
ized and taught. There are, however, other epistles, whose 
claim to this high antiquity is somewhat more valid, and 
we will proceed to a rapid review of their contents, taking 
that first, which is first in order and best in quality, in 
Bishop Wake’s collection— 


' Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 


The origin of this epistle is doubtful, and not only was 
the author destitute of inspiration—he seems not to have 
possessed sound discretion or competent knowledge. There 
are several things amongst the contents, which must ever 
discredit it as an authority. It consists very much of 
quotations from the Scriptures, but even many of them are 
exceedingly incorrect, and destroy the meaning of the 
original text. The use the author makes of the well- 
known Egyptian fable of the Phoenix is even ridiculous. 

F 
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The whole tale is a pagan fiction, and an absurdity. 
Herodotus relates it as such, in his celebrated history, and 
pronounces it incredible. But Clement believed the whole ; 
and, moreover, that it furnished a type and proof of the 
resurrection of the dead; and “all the later fathers took 
it from him, of course, and refer us to the same bird, not 
only as really existing, but as created on purpose by God, 
to refute the incredulity of the gentiles.” There is one 
' passage in this epistle, referring to a Scripture-fact, which 
contains a palpable misrepresentation, and it is this :-— 
“‘Tsaac, being fully persuaded of what he knew was to 
come, cheerfully yielded himself up for a sacrifice.” Now 
it is plain, from the Bible, that Isaac knew nothing of it. 
There is not one word in the relation about his willing- 
ness or his unwillingness to be slain; and what is said 
proves that he did not know what was to occur, for he 
appealed to his father, thus—‘“ Behold the fire and the 
wood, but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” The 
only reply of his venerable father was,—“ My son, God 
will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.” What 
reliance, therefore, can be placed upon an author as an 
authority, in the greatest of all matters, who thus quotes 
text after text erroneously, believes and records a fiction 
in natural history as a fact, and misrepresents and sup- 
plements the word of God? 


Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians. 


This is one of the best and most unexceptionable of the 
pieces of the apostolic fathers ; it may have been written 
about the beginning of the second century of the Christian 
era. Of this epistle, Mosheim says :—“ It is looked upon 
by some as genuine, but by others as spurious; and it is no 
easy matter to determine the question.” It may, or may 
not, have been written by this father ; probability is the 
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only evidence for the affirmative of this question ; and, 
taking this as our guide, we cannot repose in its genuine- 
ness with complete confidence. But, even supposing we 
could do so, we cannot depend upon its entireness, since it 
is likely, from internal evidence, that it has been corrupted, 
if not enlarged, by some other hand; and whether corrupted 
or enlarged, its authority is destroyed. 

Let any person, competent to examine such a compo- 
sition, sit down and exercise his critical acumen, for a few 
minutes only, upon the contents of this epistle, and he will 
discover passages of Scripture misquoted, sentiments utterly 
false, a text from the apocryphal book of Tobit, and what 
appears a gross self-contradiction. But, what is especially 
worthy of notice, Polycarp repudiates, in express terms— 
for himself and others like him—all pretensions to an 
equal authority and accuracy with an inspired writer:— 
“ Neither can I,” says he, “nor any other, such as I am, 
come up to the wisdom of the blessed and renowned Paul, 
who, being himself in person with those who then lived, 
did, with all exactness and soundness, teach the word of 
truth, and being gone from you, wrote an epistle to you, 
into which, if you look, you will be able to edify yourselves 
in the faith that has been delivered unto you, which is the 
mother of us all.”* 


The Epistles of Ignatius. 


There are several epistles of this father still in being, 
on which Mosheim has the following observations :— 
“There are yet extant several epistles attributed to him, 
(Ignatius,) concerning the authenticity of which there 
have been, however, tedious and warm disputes amongst 
the learned, which still subsist. Of these epistles, seven 


* Bishop Wake’s Translation. 
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are said to have been written by this eminent martyr, 
during his journey from Antioch to Rome ; and these, the 
most learned men acknowledge to be genuine, as they 
stand in the edition that was published in the last century, 
from a manuscript in the Medicean Library. ‘The others 
are generally rejected as spurious. As to my own senti- 
ments of this matter, though I am willing to adopt this 
opinion as preferable to any other, yet I cannot help look- 
ing upon the authenticity of the epistle to Polycarp as ex- 
tremely dubious, on account of the difference of style ; 
and, indeed, the whole question, relating to the epistles of 
Ignatius in general, seems to labour under much obscurity, 
and to be embarrassed with many difficulties.” 

If the reader will only advert to the epistles themselves, 
and examine their contents, paragraph after paragraph, 
and sentence after sentence, with but a moderate degree of 
skill in critical observation; he will soon be satisfied, that 
they contain many feeble and inaccurate thoughts, obscure 
and absurd expressions, incorrect quotations from Scrip- 
ture, false statements, and self-contradictions. This opinion 
might be sustained by a selection of examples, did our 
limits permit. How different are all these compositions 
from those of inspired men, which are deservedly esteemed 
“the foundation and pillar of our faith.” Ignatius may 
have written these epistles, but their authenticity is, at 
least, doubtful; and taking with this fact, their inaccurate 
and erroneous contents, we are compelled to assign them a 
rank far below authoritative documents. What would be 
thought of a religious writer, in the present day, who be- 
lieved in natural magic? who affirmed that the virginity 
of Mary and the birth of Christ were kept a secret from 
Satan? who should address the best man in the world with 
the words, ‘ O most holy?”—an address suited only to the 
thrice-holy God; who should represent Jesus Christ and 
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the Holy Spirit as the same person? Or, what would be 
thought of the best Christian minister in the world, who 
should pant for martyrdom, voluntarily present himself to 
a heathen prince, to be condemned to die for his profession 
of Christ, and then entreat the church, over whom he had 
long presided, to withhold their prayers for his deliverance 
from destruction? “I beseech you,” wrote Ignatius to his 
church, “that you show not an unreasonable good-will 
towards me; suffer me to be food to the wild beasts, by 
which I shall attain unto God; rather encourage the beasts 
that they may become my sepulchre, and may leave no- 
thing of my body. May I enjoy the wild beasts that are 
prepared for me, which also I wish may exercise all their 
fierceness upon me; and which, for that end, I will en- 
courage, that they may be sure to devour me. But, and 
if they will not do it willingly, I will provoke them to it; 
and not serve me as they have done some, whom out of 
fear they have not touched.” Would not such conduct 
and such language as we have here, justly subject the 
wisest and best man upon earth to the charge of insanity? 
How opposed is this to the advice which our Saviour gave 
his disciples, as to their conduct when persecuted—and 
how different from that conduct, afterwards! 


The Cathole Epistle of Barnabas. 


A. catholic epistle means one addressed to no particular 
individual or individuals, but to all the faithful into whose 
hands it might fall:—and such is the epistle now to be 
noticed. A critical inspection of this epistle will fully 
bear out the censure which Mosheim pronounces on it, 
sweeping as itis. ‘This epistle,” says he, “was the pro- 
duction of some Jew, who most probably lived in this 
century, and whose mean abilities and superstitious attach 
ment to Jewish fables show, notwithstanding the upright- 
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ness of his intentions, that he must have been a very 
different person from the true Barnabas, who was St. 
Paul’s companion, and who is described in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as being a good man, and full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The style of this epistle may exhibit some little im- 
provement upon some of the other epistles of the apostolic 
fathers; but it has defects peculiar to itself. Here, too, 
are misquotations and misapplications of Scripture, words 
ascribed to the sacred writers which are not found in their 
writings, and interpretations of their words which they 
will not bear, and which are sheer nonsense. Here are 
allegories, savouring more of the school of Origen than of 
Christ; and which induce one to suspect, had it been pos- 
sible, that Barnabas had conversed with the disciples of 
Ammonius of Egypt, rather than with the apostles of Jesus 
of Nazareth. By no effort of ingenious trifling could 
texts, containing plain matter of fact, be more perverted 
from their original, or a new and an outrageous meaning 
be affixed to them, to which they do not appear to have 
the remotest reference. The writer mangles unmercifully 
almost everything he touches; and if he does not turn the 
truth of God into a lie, he converts it into absurdity. It is 
beyond our power to write in terms of contempt too em- 
phatic of this wretched composition. If there be a shadow | 
of justice in the opinion of a writer, (no friend of revealed 
religion, ) that ridicule is a test of truth, there is but a 
modicum of truth in the whole epistlee We know no 
writing besides, in the English language, more superla- 
tively ridiculous. ‘The whole thing must have been the 
production of some dreaming fanatic. 
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The Writings of Hdermas. 


Who Hermas was, it is impossible to say. The ancient 
fathers themselves did not know, and were at issue on the 
subject. There was a Christian of this name at Rome, 
when Paul wrote his epistle to the church in that city, as 
appears from the epistle itself; and it is just possible that 
he was the author of these compositions, or intended to be 
represented as the author of them. ‘The title of some of 
them, ‘‘ Visions,” may well place them under suspicion as 
an ecclesiastical authority for sober and rational truth; and 
an examination of their contents will more than confirm 
whatever suspicion might be excited. The “ Visions” of 
Swedenborg, or of Southcot, did not surpass in extrava- 
gance and absurdity the “ Visions” of Hermas. His per- 
sonations, his similitudes, his dialogues are, for the most 
part, samples of egregious nonsense. “ This whimsical and 
visionary writer,” observes Mosheim, “has taken the li- 
berty to invent several dialogues, or conversations, between 
God and the angels, in order to insinuate in a more easy 
and agreeable manner the precepts which he thought 
useful and salutary, into the minds of his readers. But, 
indeed, the discourses which he puts into the mouths of 
those celestial beings, are more insipid and senseless than 
what are commonly heard amongst the meanest of the 
multitude.” 

The fathers themselves were not less divided about the 
‘merits of these writings, than about the author of them. If 
some of them viewed these compositions with favour, others 
despised and rejected them as spurious and worthless, if 
not pernicious. Bishop Wake furnishes several examples 
to this effect, from Jerome, Tertullian, Origen, Prosper, 
and others. But, truly, the opinion of these persons, one 
way or another, is of trifling importance to us; we must 
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estimate the value of the writings from their character, 
from their internal excellences or defects; and we cannot 
be induced to take folly for wisdom, fiction for fact, im- 
posture for honesty, error for truth. We infer, that there 
is no certainty as to the author; that no confidence can be 
placed in his writings; that we have no assurance, even 
were they divine, that they have not been corrupted; and, 
consequently, that they cannot be received as of any au- 
thority in matters of religious belief. 


Section III. 
The Second Century, or the Gnostic Age. 


During the first three centuries, errors of almost all 
kinds were begotten in the brains of ambitious or fanatical 
men, until they overspread the church like swarms of 
locusts or caterpillars, destroying in it all that was vital. 
Amongst these, and the parent of many of them, was 
gnosticism. 'The name is derived from the Greek word, 
yvoow, knowledge, or from yvwortxoc, knowing; and indi- 
cates an assumption of superior attainments on the part of 
those to whom it was applied. The gnostics, by blending 
the Oriental philosophy and the doctrines of Pythagoras 
and Plato with the Christian religion, (a fatal union for 
the latter,) pretended that they were in possession of a 
superior scheme of doctrines; and despising all other per- 
sons as ignorant and deluded, pronounced themselves the 
sole living oracles of religious truth, and capable of re- 
storing mankind to the true knowledge of God; and so 
forth. 

This pernicious sect had its rise in the first century; but 
it did not acquire much publicity and importance until the 
second. Our limits forbid an attempt to describe the pe- 
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culiar tenets of gnosticism, and such a description, how- 
ever interesting to the curious, would be too tedious for 
the general reader; but we may just observe, in passing, 
that many passages in the New Testament were written 
with a view to this heresy, and for its refutation; that the 
greatest part of the Christian church became more or less, 
openly or covertly, in opinion or spirit, infected with it, as 
‘with a corrupting and blighting pestilence; and that many 
of the horrid evils it inflicted still exist. The chief writers 
of this period were Justin the Martyr, Irenzus, and Ter- 
tullian: and we shall now proceed to inquire how far they 
are entitled to our confidence, as authorities, in matters of 
religious belief. 


Justin the Martyr. 


The voice of history pronounces Justin a man of a very 
inquisitive mind, and of much piety and learning. He 
visited most. of the schools of the ancient philosophy, and 
finding no satisfaction in them—whether Stoic, Peripatetic, 
Pythagorean, or Platonic—concerning God and the human 
soul, he became a Christian, on account of the information 
which the Christian Scriptures afforded on these sublime 
and momentous subjects. His two Apologies for the 
Christians are still extant. But, whatever inquisitiveness, 
piety, or learning he may have possessed, his opinions, 
generally, as a writer on religion, are not entitled to 
respect. If what is recorded of him be correct, never was 
there a more deluded fanatic; and if he really wrote what 
is ascribed to him, never was there a more weak-headed 
author. His works, says Dr. Conyers Middleton,* are 


* We beg, once for all, to intimate, that we give the statements of 
Dr. Conyers Middleton for what they are worth. With some persons, 
he is a high authority; with others, a doubtful one. We can, however, 
assure the reader, that in perusing his ‘‘Free Inquiry,” we found 
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little else than a collection of fanciful and absurd interpre- 
tations of Scripture,—the pure flights of an enthysiastic 
fancy and heated brain, which no man, in his sober senses, 
could mistake for divine revelation, to which he pretended. 
He wrote his first apology, as is supposed, about fifty 
years after the days of the apostles, and yet he lays claim 
to miraculous gifts! He held necromancy to be a proof of 
the immortality of the soul! He believed in the genuine- 
ness of the sibylline oracles! He found symbols of the 
cross of Christ in all the sticks and pieces of wood men- 
tioned in the Old Testament! He maintained that the 
seventy Jews, who, as some have said, translated the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, by the command of 
Ptolemy, were inspired to make the translation! He 
thought the ocean could not be traversed, nor the earth 
tilled, nor artificers work, but by the sign or figure of the 
cross! He frequently cites fabulous and apocryphal books, 
and quotes and interprets the Scriptures falsely and, neg- 
ligently ! He held the doctrine of the millennium, or the 
personal reign of Christ, with the whole of his church, 
upon this earth for a thousand years! But what is more 
monstrous than all, he believed that God committed the 
government of this world to angels, who, falling in love 
with women, begat demons that subdued mankind to their 
power, partly by magical writings, partly by terrors and 
punishments, and partly by the institution of sacrifices, 
fumes, and libations; of which they began presently to 
stand in need, after they enslaved themselves to their lusts 
and passions!* 

“¢ chapter and verse” for everything which he there states as a matter of 
fact. The book abounds with references to original authorities; and 
upon these authorities his statements are founded. And so far as we 


have been able to verify his statements by the references, we have in- 
variably found him correct. 


* Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquiry,—on Justin’s Writings. 
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Upon turning to the writings of Justin Martyr, observes 
the late Bishop Shuttleworth, we at once perceive a defi- 
ciency of judgment, and an absence of critical accuracy 
and sound sense in his expositions of Scripture. It is im- 
possible to read his works, without occasional feelings of 
astonishment at the strange inferences which he draws 
from Holy Writ; to say nothing of his verbal inaccuracies, 
which often appear to mark rather quotations from 
memory, than to be references to the recorded text. Take 
the following specimens of his conclusive reasoning. What 
are we to think, for instance, of his deriving the prevalence 
of moral evil, in later times, from the influence of demons— 
the progeny of angels—having commerce with the ante- 
diluvian females?—of his discovering, as he imagines, a 
prophecy of our Lord’s crucifixion in the expression, “I 
have spread out my hands all the day unto a rebellious 
people?’*—or, more strangely still, in another passage of 
the same prophet, “ The government, 2. e., as he chooses to 
construe it, the power of the cross, shall be upon his 
shoulder?”t—of his discovering the holy symbol of the 
cross in the masts of shipping, in the implements of hus- 
bandry, in the tools of the carpenter, and even the position 
of the nose and eyebrows in the human face? And, in 
addition, we may add-his opinion, that all who lived 
according to reason, as Socrates, Heraclitus, and others, 
were Christians, although accounted atheists. Now, surely, 
—and we may appeal to every man of cool, discriminating 
common sense for a verdict—can it matter, at all—ought 
it to be the consideration of a moment—what Justin 
believed, or has written? Who, but some dreaming, 
deluded mortal, like himself, can take him for a guide of 
religious belief’? 


* Tsaiah, ley. 2. + Isaiah, ix. 6. 
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Treneus. 


This father, a Greek by birth, was a disciple of Poly- 
carp, John’s disciple, and by him was sent, as is supposed, 
to plant the gospel amongst the Gauls. He became Bishop 
of Lyons, after Photinus, and suffered martyrdom about 
the year 202, during the reign of Severus. His works, 
written in Greek, have been almost all lost, except a bar- 
barous Latin version of his five books against heretics. 
What sort of a writer, therefore, he was in his own lan- 
guage it is impossible to pronounce with certainty, since 
this Latin version may not do justice to the original. Bar- 
barous, however, as itis, it stands high in the estimation of 
some persons, as a precious memorial of ancient piety and 
learning; but by others, who are not disposed to appreciate 
a document on the mere pretence of antiquity, or to bow to 
absurdities because “the hoary recommendations of time” 
can be pleaded for them, it is differently regarded. 

Considering that this father lived within about one hun- 
dred and fifty years of our Saviour’s crucifixion, and 
through a part of the apostolic period, “the morning hour” 
of the church’s existence, his ignorance and superstition 
are almost incredible. Collector and assertor of tradition 
as he was, beyond all others, what he asserts, in some cases, 
is more than tradition—it is absolute fable, and carries with 
it, to all who are not willingly blind, its own condemnation. 
On what possible authority could he assert that our Saviour 
both taught and practised mixing water with the wine, at 
the Supper? We have an inspired record of the institution 
of the ordinance by our Lord himself, and of the obser- 
vance of it by his apostles; but not one syllable is found, 
however interpreted, to warrant such an assertion. How 
could he dream—or believe it, if dreamed by others—that 
Enoch and Elijah were translated into the paradise from 
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which Adam had been expelled? We have an unerring 
account of the translation of both these distinguished men; 
but this account induces an opposite conclusion. Adam’s 
paradise was upon earth; but that into which they were 
received, is in heaven. Equally extraordinary with the 
above is his belief, that the Jews drove away devils, by 
the invocation of the name of God; that the Septuagint 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures was effected under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit; that the gift of tongues 
was possessed by the church, in his time, when it was not 
the least of his trouble, amongst the Gauls—as he tells us 
—that he had to acquire their rude and barbarous lan- 
guage, before he could benefit them by his ministrations. 
But the most remarkable of all, is his ignorance of a plain 
historical fact, stated by the evangelists. He has asserted, 
says Dr. Shuttleworth, for no better reason, so far as we 
can understand, than for that of supporting «a fanciful 
theory respecting the several divisions of human life, and 
of illustrating very unnecessarily a text of Scripture;* that 
our Lord must have reached nearly the fiftieth year of his’ 
age, at the time of his crucifixion; in order to make out 
which circumstance, he gratuitously inserts, contrary to the 
express declaration of the four evangelists, a period of 
upwards of fifteen years between his baptism and the com- 
mencement of his ministry. Surely, a man who was so 
grossly ignorant or so daringly presumptuous, as to make 
a statement of this sort, cannot be entitled to much credit 
for accuracy, in any age or nation; and certainly cannot 
be taken as an authority in matters of deepest interest. 


Tertullian. 


This father was born in Carthage, once a famous city, 
on the African side of the Mediterranean, where Tunis 


* John, viii. 57. 
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now stands, and long the rival of imperial Rome. He was 
educated a lawyer and a pagan; but, being convinced of 
the errors of paganism, he renounced it, and both sincerely 
embraced the Christian religion and ably defended it. He 
became a presbyter of the church of Carthage, of which 
he was first a member. Several works of his—written in 
Latin—remain, and show that he was a man of consider- 
able genius, learning, eloquence and piety; but these 
qualities were counterbalanced by his austerity, credulity, 
superstition, and fanaticism. If it be difficult to do justice 
to his merits, it is not less so to do justice to his eccentri- 
cities. ‘There was, indeed, such a mixture,” observes 
Mosheim, “in the qualities of this man, that it is difficult 
to fix his real character, and to determine which of the two 
were predominant—his virtues or his defects.” And speak- 
ing of his writings, he adds, “his reasonings have more of 
the subtilty that dazzles the imagination, than of that 
sobriety which brings light and conviction to the mind.” 
In short, he was a clever, imaginative, gloomy, restive 
ascetic, of more feeling than judgment, a genuine African; 
whose character and writings are a labyrinth, to thread 
which we need the clew of an Ariadne. 

Tertullian became at length a disciple of Montanus, who 
was a native of Phrygia, a reputed heretic, an illiterate 
and fanatical man, an enemy to mental endowments, with- 
out abilities, and of feeble judgment, but of vast ambition; 
and it must be admitted that his ambition was rewarded, for 
he became the founder of a sect, and lives, although with- 
out honour, on the page of history. He pretended to be 
the Paraclete or Comforter, which our Lord promised to 
his disciples to supply his place; distinguishing between 


that Comforter and the Holy Spirit, granted on the day of . 


Pentecost. He understood by the former, a divine teacher, 
who was to perfect the gospel, by the addition of some 
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doctrines and rules omitted by our Saviour and his apostles, 
and to illustrate others which, for wise reasons, were not, 
it is pretended, fully expressed. He claimed to be this 
divine teacher. And, although he does not appear to have 
denied or corrupted the chief doctrines of the gospel, he 
greatly supplemented its morals and discipline, by enjoin- 
ing severe observances, multiplying fasts, proscribing 
second marriages, rejecting finally from communion all 
who had once lapsed into gross sins, and so forth. The 
heresy of Montanus spread through Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, and tended greatly to the injury of the Christian 
church. 

Now, the African equalled, at least, the Phrygian in 
dream and delusion, in ascetic austerities and fanatical 
extravagances. What dependence can be placed upon the 
opinions of a man—how can we take him for our oracle-— 
on what principle can we commit ourselves to his guidance, 
in religious affairs—who believed that God was a material 
Being, possessed of some of our own and worst infirmities?— 
who wrote a book to prove that the soul of man is cor- 
poreal and of human shape, and, for the truth of this 
notion, appeals to what a silly girl had declared she beheld, 
in a pretended trance ?—who prohibited all second mar- 
riages, affirming that they are forbidden in the gospel ?— 
who taught that the obligation of the marriage contract 
still exists, even when one of the parties is dead? —who 
assigns as a reason for there being four gospels, and no 
more nor less, the four elements and four cardinal winds ; 
and, for the number of the apostles being twelve, that the 
Creator had prefigured this number, by the twelve wells at 
Elim, the twelve gems in Aaron’s vest, and the twelve stones 
chosen by Joshua out of the Jordan? —who maintained, 
that the Christians of his day could exorcise malignant 
spirits, and that a female of his acquaintance was endued 
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with revelations, conversed with angels and with Christ, 
could discover mysteries and read the human heart; that 
a Christian soldier should sooner submit to martyrdom, 
than wear a garland, or a crown, of any sort; that demons 
have the power of inflicting and curing horrible diseases 
on the bodies and minds of men; that Christians should 
not seek flight from persecution, although our Saviour ex- 
horted his disciples to do so, and the apostles actually did 
it ; and that the disciples of Christ have nothing to do 
with curiosity or inquiry, their sole business being to be- 
lieve on, whereas the great Lord of all had said — “ Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” But the 
climax of all his absurdities was, what seems to have been 
a kind of axiom with him, that a thing is credible because 
it is absurd, and certain, because impossible.* Now, after 
this statement, every part of which admits of literal verifi- 
cation, the reader must perceive that, whatever Tertullian 
was, his claims to respect and confidence, as a guide in 
religious opinions, are exceedingly feeble. 


* Section IV. 


The Third Century, or the Novatian Age. 


This period is called Novatian, because the chief event 
of it was the birth of a new sect, designated, from its author, 
Novatian, who was originally a pagan philosopher, but 
afterwards a convert to Christianity, and a presbyter of the 
church at Rome; a man of distinguished learning and 
eloquence, and of an austere and rigid character. His 
novel opinions did not contravene the chief doctrines of 
the Christian religion; he did not attempt to deny, or to 


* See Bayle’s Dict., Middleton’s Free Inquiry; cum multis aliis. 
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corrupt, the orthodox faith; but he was a kind of Christian- 
pharisee, if we may employ such a term, a sour-minded, 
harsh, censorious man—a bigot of the first degree—of an 
ambitious and restless spirit, a “ troubler of Israel.” His 
coadjutor in mischief was Novatus, a presbyter of Carthage, 
who had fled to Rome to escape the displeasure, with its 
consequences, of Cyprian, his bishop. These two men, of 
the same peculiarities of character, we presume, founded a 
new sect, which survived and flourished into the fifth 
century—in almost all the places to which the gospel had 
extended. 

The peculiarity of this sect, as we have intimated, was 
not any erratic doctrine, but excessive discipline. The 
controversy between Novatian and his opponents, turned 
chiefly upon a simple practical question, namely, whether 
those persons who had grievously sinned, or had betrayed 
the Christian cause, for the purpose of preserving their 
lives, or otherwise averting horrid persecutions, should be 
re-admitted on repentance into the Christian fellowship. 
He maintained the negative of this question; and, inducing 
others to adopt his views, he became the head of a distinct 
ecclesiastical party ; other Christians, uniting with this 
party, were compelled, as an indispensable condition, to be 
re-baptized. On what just grounds Novatian and bis 
followers were pronounced heretics, we do not know. 
Schismatics they may have been, but heretics they were 
not, understanding the term as meaning corrupters of the 
orthodox faith. The chief writers of this age were 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and Cyprian. We shall add a few brief notices of these 
eminent men, just to show that, great and good men as 
they may have been, we cannot follow them implicitly. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus. 


Clemens received the cognomen of Alexandrinus, be- 
cause he was at the head of the Alexandrian school, and 
to distinguish him from Clemens Romanus. He had been 
a scholar of Pantenus, who had previously presided over 
the same institution; and he was the tutor of Origen. He 
flourished about the end of the former century and the 
beginning of this. From the position which he occupied, 
he must have been a man of considerable intellect and 
erudition; and all we read of him warrants this conclusion. 
But he was a philosopher as well as a divine—an Alexan- 
drian philosopher ; and this single fact is just enough to 
place him under suspicion, with all who have any know- 
ledge of the philosophy of that school, and of the mischief 
it did to the Christian cause. 

Clemens is said to have been the first expositor of 
Scripture, who forced the expressions of sacred writ out 
of their obvious meaning, to apply them to the support of 
his philosophical system. How often, and to what extent, 
alas! this has been done since, to serve party-purposes, by 
both learned and illiterate expositions, it would be difficult 
to describe; but this has been a prolific source of mischief, 
all along down to our own times. Clemens states, that our 
Lord preached but one year, running into an opposite ex- 
treme from that of Irenzus, and the persons who sympa- 
thized with his views; and that he died at the age of thirty, 
whereas it is plain from the gospels his ministry ran 
through several successive passovers — according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, five—and that he died in his thirty-fourth 
year. Here is astonishing ignorance of a chronological 
fact; ignorance, indeed, of the writings of the Evangelists, 
and of the life of our Lord. He believed, moreover, in 
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magic and demonology, for he describes the magicians as 
“boasting of demons as the ministers of their impiety, 
counting them a part of their family, and forcing them, by 
their incantations, to be the slaves of their will.” We 
might add other examples and proofs of the ignorance, 
credulity, and delusion of Clemens, but the above are 
sufficient to discredit him as an authority, where the 
opposite qualities are indispensable to accuracy and truth. 


Origen. 

This is one of the most extraordinary men in the whole 
category of the ancient fathers; inter ignes sol minores—a 
sun amongst stars—and yet not without dark spots. He 
was an Egyptian, and born in Alexandria, in the year 185. 
He seems to have been the son of Christian parents, and, 
like Timothy, to have known the Scriptures from his 
youth. He was educated in the famous school in that 
city, under Ammonius and Clemens, the latter of whom 
he succeeded, at the age of eighteen, as catechist; an office 
which imposed the duty of explaining the sacred writings, 
and teaching Christian theology. Like many other dis- 
tinguished men, he excited the admiration and the envy of 
persons less distinguished; he was lauded and censured, 
caressed and ill-used, courted and repulsed. <A presbyter 
of the church in his native city, his own bishop was 
amongst his bitterest enemies. Similar to some other 
eminent men, he never had, probably, justice done him; 
and after the lapse of so many ages, and the loss of so 
many particulars, never can. Some have pronounced him 
a heretic, and some a Christian; some have deemed him a 
curse to the church, and some a blessing; some have con- 
signed him to hell, and some have raised him to heaven. 
None can deny him an exalted genius, various and profound 
erudition, unwearied industry, and heroic firmness in suf- 
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fering for the cause of Christ; but, it must be granted, 
these are counter-balanced by palpable defects. More 
blame, perhaps, should be ascribed to his education—in 
that pestilental Alexandrian school—than to his native 
character; more to his head than to his heart. Mixing 
his philosophy with his religion, to render the latter more 
palpable to the heathen, and seeking to explain the latter 
by the former, to gratify, probably, his own vanity, were 
the sin of this man, and of his masters: and giving an un- 
bridled licence to an exuberant fancy, with too little regard 
to the exercise of a sound and discriminating judgment, 
was the rock upon which he wrecked his orthodoxy and 
usefulness as a teacher of religion. He was as modest and 
unassuming as he was exalted and splendid. We may 
admire him; we may pity him: but we dare not follow 
him, we cannot be his disciples. 

Origen’s peculiar and pernicious method of expound- 
ing the Scriptures would require a notice too elaborate 
and extended to be introduced in this place; we shall, 
therefore, just quote enough of his nonsensical and mon- 
strous opinions, to discredit him as an authority to which 
we must bow. He believed in a Trinity; but he held the 
Father to be greater than the Son, and the Son greater 
than the Holy Spirit: that human souls pre-exist, and are 
sent into bodies to expiate sins committed in a former 
state of existence: that the soul of Christ was united to 
this world before the incarnation: that the sun, moon and 
stars are animated, and endowed with rational souls: that 
after the resurrection all bodies will be of a round figure: 
that a restitution of all things is to take place, when the 
punishments of the wicked will cease, and a new term of 
probation be granted to them: that as Christ has been 
crucified in this world to save mankind, he is to be cruci- 
fied in the next to save devils: that the Christians of his 
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time could drive away devils, perform cures, and discern 
things to come: that the expulsion of devils was performed, 
generally, by laymen:—that there was a demon, cunning in 
medicine, called AXsculapius: that the Jews cast out devils 
by the name of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: and 
that the devils used to possess and destroy cattle. Such 
was Origen, and such were his opinions! And they who can 
take his writings for a rule of faith, with this statement 
before them, cannot consistently laugh at the serpent- 
worship of the East, nor at the ghost-stories of the Princi- 
pality; nor at the charms of the sorcerer; nor at the 
predictions of the fortune-teller; nor at the dreams of 
superstition, in any age or amongst any people. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus. 


We introduce this father, not because he occupies a very 
large space on the page of history, but because he was a 
popular man in his day, did much, made a great noise, 
obtained extensive notoriety, and was esteemed an extra- 
ordinary saint. He was bishop of the church in New 
Caesarea. Few of his works have survived time and acci- 
dent; but as he had been educated under Origen, at 
Alexandria, we may be pardoned for suspecting that the 
loss of his writings is a gain. It is not, indeed, for his 
books, but for his miracles, he has obtained a niche in the 
temple of ecclesiastical fame. His cognomen, Thaumaturgus, 
derived from the Greek — Oavpdrovpyos —a worker of 
miracles—indicates his pre-eminence over all others, in 
the possession and the successful use of miraculous powers. 
His life was written by Gregory, bishop of Nyssa, and 
contains things which they may believe who can. And, 
truly, he must have been a wonderful man, and capable of 
wonderful deeds, to whom the Virgin Mary, accompanied 
by John the evangelist, appeared in a vision, and explained 
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the mystery of godliness; which explanation he wrote as 
they dictated, and afterwards bequeathed a copy of it to 
the church. He must have been a wonderful person, who 
could expel devils from heathen temples, and recall them 
at pleasure; and who, in short, seemed to have the whole 
community of infernals so entirely in subjection to him, 
that he could draw and drive them, hither and thither, as 
he pleased! ‘To suppose that the head of such a man con- 
tained sound and correct religious sentiments, is about as 
rational as to suppose that a polluted spring contains pure 
water, or that a bed of weeds is, also, altogether a bed of roses. 

Miracles have ever been the ready instrument of impos- 
tors, and the summary refutation of all objections. To 
pretend miracles precludes all inquiry or doubt, except as 
to the miracles themselves. That the religion of Moses 
and that of Christ were introduced, and accredited 
as divine, by miraculous attestations, in the presence of 
thousands of competent witnesses, does not require formal 
proof with people who receive the Bible as true. A body 
of evidence proves this to be a fact, which none of the 
adversaries of revealed religion have been able to overturn. 
They have exercised their abilities to do so, zealously and 
diligently, without success: and in reviewing their vain 
efforts, we are reminded of the viper in the fable biting the 
file, or the surges dashing against the rock, only to be 
thrown back in raging foam, to be lost in the body of the 
waters. But that the fathers of the Christian church, after 
the death of the apostles, wrought the miracles which ‘are 
pretended—or miracles at all—lacks that evidence. Where 
have we a vestige of evidence, in confirmation of these 
after-miracles, like that of the passage of the Red Sea, or 
that of the resurrection of Christ from the dead? It is 
pretended, indeed, by some, that miraculous power was 
never wholly withdrawn from the church; but this preten- 
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sion is a daring imposture. We do not affirm that the 
fathers were impostors; but, it is incontrovertible, that the 
majority of them employed means to establish their credit 
with friends and enemies, which were grossly dishonour- 
able and wicked. ‘“ They forged books, and why might 
they not have forged miracles?’ 


_ Cyprian. 


This eminent man was born of heathen parents, at Car- 
thage, where, for many years, he taught rhetoric; and, 
subsequently, became a bishop. His conversion to Chris- 
tianity was effected by intercourse with Cecilius, a minister 
of the church, in that city, whose name he afterwards 
assumed. He stands at the head of the Latin writers, and 
wrote ably in defence of the Christian religioh; and, on 
other subjects, in letters and treatises; and, eventually, died 
a martyr for Christ. His writings prove both his ability 
and piety; but, as Mosheim observes, he would have been 
a better writer, had he been less attentive to the ornaments 
of rhetoric; and, a better bishop, had he been able to re- 
strain the vehemence of his temper, and to distinguish with 
more acuteness between truth and falsehood. 

Learned, talented, zealous, as Cyprian undoubtedly 
was, we are compelled to state facts, which disqualify him 
as an authority to be relied upon without danger or doubt. 
He was not of sound mind, nor capable of accurate 
opinions; an impassioned, ambitious, superstitious African. 
Like many of the early Christian fathers, there is no doubt, 
he was deeply infected with the spirit—if not with the 
tenets—of gnosticism. He deemed piety and matrimony 
incompatible; and, to be a saint, put away his wife. What 
should we think of a Christian minister—a bishop—in our 
day, who—not indeed abstaining from marriage— but, 
being married, to be more pleasing to God, and to acquire 
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a more exalted sanctity, repudiated the wife of his bosom, 
in direct disobedience to the apostolic admonition, “ Art 
thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be loosed.” We 
should not think highly of the strength and discrimination 
of his mind—whatever might be the extent of his secular 
knowledge, or the sincerity and fervency of his piety—if 
he assured us, it had been revealed to him from heaven, 
that he must mix water with the wine, for the Lord’s sup- 
per: nor of his honesty, if exercising his episcopal autho- 
rity without the consent of the clergy and the people— 
provided that consent was a condition of this authority— 
he pleaded a divine command, miraculously conveyed, to 
do it: nor of his sanity, if he told us, that the devil had 
been lashed, burned, and tortured by exorcists ; that little 
boys were*filled with the Holy Ghost in fits of ecstacy, 
and saw, heard, and spoke things, conveyed to them directly 
by the Lord; that, in all points of questionable doctrine or 
discipline, which he wished to introduce, he appealed to 
heavenly visions and revelations; that demons lay lurking 
within the statues of the heathen deities, inspired the breasts 
of soothsayers, animated the fibres of the entrails of victims, 
directed the flight of birds, and so forth:—in such a case, 
instead of putting confidence in his opinions, in any matter 
of importance, we should think it expedient rather to re- 
commend, that he be placed in an asylum for maniacs— 
And yet, Cyprian did all this, and more than this! 


SEecTion V. 


_ We have now endeavoured to place before the reader a 
fair sample of the much-boasted fathers—apostolic and 
ecclesiastical—extending through three centuries after the 
Christian era—and bringing down the history of the 
church within a few years—about twenty-five—of the 
Nicene council—and, we are quite willing, that he should 
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form his own opinion of their competency to supplement 
Christianity, or to be.a guide to posterity in matters of 
religious belief and discipline. And were we to carry 
him down the stream of time, into the fourth century, the 
Arian Age; or, into the fifth century, the Nestorian Age; 
or into the sixth century, the Eutychian Age; and, make 
to pass in review before him the fathers and their writ- 
ings, of these periods, we must multiply similar instances 
of human frailty, but more gross; and repeat similar terms 
of disapprobation, but more: emphatic. The lower we de- 
scend, the more disgusting must be the recital, until our 
disgust become sickening and ineffable.* The previous 
fathers sowed the seeds of the evils which ensued, but these 
reaped the harvest; the former obscured the light of 
Christianity; but, the latter well nigh put it out: the one 
party corrupted the religion of Christ, but, by the other, 
it was all but destroyed, like a human body when the life 
is almost forced out of it, and it lies mangled, maimed, 
bleeding through every pore. 

What do we find all along—with few exceptions—down to 
the seventh century, when the degenerating process seemed 
complete ; but increasing ignorance, superstition, delusion, 
worldliness, and wickedness; with sect against sect, father 
against father, and creed against creed; until we are com- 
pelled to ask, at length, “ What is the Christian religion?” 
No two things can be more at variance, than the Nicene 
church—the supposed model of Christian truth and purity 

-—and that which the apostles of our Lord left upon the 
earth. And were we to collect the writings of the fathers— 
first and last—and pile them upon each other, the aggre- 
gate would form as complete a Babel—or confusion—of 
Opinions, as ever existed. In short, they did not, seem- 

* Let it be understood, that, if we must make exceptions, we would 


exclude from this condemnatory category, Augustine, Chrysostom, Hilary, 
Prosper, and Fulgentius. 
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ingly, understand the gospel, nor each other, nor them- 
selves; nor can we understand them.* 

The civil history of the world cannot be more painful 
to a philanthropic mind, than would be a faithfully written 
history of the church to an intelligent, right-minded Chris- 
tian. And, indeed, fidelity here would be difficult, without 
appearing to be libellous. We will hazard the opinion, 
that literal faithfulness would be fatal to the credit of the 
author; fatal to the faith of many, who, with an acquiescent 
credulity, have taken their views of Christianity rather 
from the writings of the early fathers, than from the Holy 
Scriptures; fatal to the peace of others, who, in happy 
ignorance, have ever thought the first periods of our re- 
ligion, the purest and the best; fatal to the fame of the 
fathers themselves, whom people are accustomed to think 
a kind of semi-angelic beings—a community of saints in- 
deed—next to prophets and apostles, in all the elements of 
a high and sanctified intelligence, of a distinguished scrip- 
tural piety and morality, and of a single-eyed devotedness. 
Truly, such a history would be a moral panorama of 
strange aspects, singular disproportions, startling incon- 
gruities, monstrous and affrighting objects! There, we 
should behold ignorant men, seeking to be philosophers; 
men of obscure origin contending for pre-eminence: men, 
professing to be guided by heavenly wisdom, idolizing 
their own fancies and follies: men, bearing the name of 
Christ, as unlike him, as if they had never read his history, 
nor contemplated and admired his character: men, sustain- 


* Should we seem to have expressed ourselves too strongly concerning 
the fathers or their writings, we beg to refer the reader to Mr. Isaac Tay- 
lor’s “ Ancient Christianity”——a work of immense research—an attentive 
perusal of which will more than justify our emphatic language. We dare 
affirm, after the most diligent and anxious attention to the subject of this 
chapter, availing ourselves of all the means of information within our 
reach, that our picture has not a shade too many or too deep in it. 
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ing the office of teachers of—beyond comparison—the most 
sober, rational, and social religion the world ever witnessed, 
running into the wildest fanaticism, repudiating common 
sense in their interpretations of scripture, and becoming 
ascetics and hermits: men, whose business it was to an- 
nounce certain well-attésted facts and a few simple rules— 
like the first ministers of the gospel—plunging into all the 
depths of mysticism, and employing all the artifices of a 
vain rhetoric to adorn and recommend—and by which 
they disfigured and discredited— that, which is surpassingly 
beautiful and valuable: men, who aspired to be authors, 
possessing not, in many instances, the first qualifications 
for authorship, but were feeble-minded, illiterate, and 
ignorant: men, who stood forth,” before the world, as 
ministers of the ‘‘ prince of peace”—and bearing a message 
of peace—in everlasting discord and dissension amongst 
themselves! 

Nothing can be better fitted to make infidels, in shoals, 
than the history and writings of these fathers; and infidels 
in shoals they have made. Let the Bible be withdrawn 
from the world, and its place be attempted to be supplied 
by a digest from the works of these men, as a sample of 
the religion of Christ; and the world—or those of them 
who might turn their attention to the subject—would be- 
come, without fail, confirmed sceptics, or superstitious 
fanatics. Nor, do we think, that an intimate acquaintance 
with the writings of the fathers would contribute greatly 
to enlarge the views, or to confirm the faith of the best 
Christians, as to the nature, truth, importance, and obliga- 
tions of their religion. In fact, the less these writings are 
known, the better for the credit of the cause of Christ and 
the peace of his church. They are a labyrinth of laby- 
rinths, occasioning—in some important respects—only con- 
fusion and perplexity; a “continent of mud,” on which we 
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can find no firm footing; a chaos of discordant elements, 
reducible to no systematic order. Were they all thrown 
into the ocean, or committed to the flames, the world—the 
booksellers excepted—would sustain no material loss: and, 
they are actually pernicious, when employed as a substitute 
for the Holy Scriptures, or to supplement them, or to ex- 
plain them. To confide in the writings of the fathers— 
taking them as a whole—for religious instruction, or edifi- 
cation, is to act. the part of a man, who commits himself, 
for repose, to a bed of thorns; or, who, to secure health 
and vigor, lays himself down upon a deadly swamp. But, 
lest we should be suspected of exuberant prejudice, or de- 
ficient charity, in the views we have ventured to express, 
or in rejecting the fathers, altogether, as a rule of faith, 
we will tax the patience of the reader yet a little, and 
proceed to assign our reasons both for the one and the 
other. 

First. We cannot assure ourselves, that many of the 
writings which bear the names of the fathers are really 
their productions. 

We are not ignorant of the forgeries all along com- 
mitted; nor of the motives from which this was done; nor 
of the success which attended it.* To be blind to this 
fact would be wilful blindness,—a willingness and a wish 
to be deceived. It is as difficult now to connect many 
pieces with the fathers—which bear their names—as it is to 
assign dates and builders to the pyramids of Egypt, or to 
determine the age and planters of certain vast forests. 
Books were not composed, printed, published, distri- 
buted, and read in ancient times as in the present day. 

* We must warn the reader—should it be necessary—against supposing, 
that these observations are applicable to the several books of the Holy 
Scriptures; and should he be tempted to cherish a supposition of the 


‘kind, we request him to advert to the contents of the eighth chapter of 
this volume. 
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They could be multiplied only by transcription; the time, 
labour, and expense of which must have been enormous; 
few copies could be possessed; and when the names of 
men, eminent in their day, were held in veneration by 
posterity, and their opinions highly valued, any composi- 
tion pretending to have originated with them was sought 
with eagerness, and purchased at almost any cost: and 
when party differences and disputes were rife—and fol- 
lowed up with much determined zeal and desire of conquest 
—the names of distinguished persons were often affixed to 
works, written by others,—both by the authors themselves 
and by transcribers—to recommend some opinions, and to 
discredit others: and thus, works were palmed upon the 
world as genuine autographs—or copies of genuine auto- 
graphs—of the persons whose names they bore: and, as in 
those days of trouble, books were often written, and sent 
forth anonymously; so, afterwards—when the names of the 
true authors had never transpired—the party, whose sen- 
timents the books favoured—judging, probably, from cir- 
cumstances, or under the influence of party-feeling, feigned 
an authorship for them, to which they were not entitled. 
Here, then, were temptations to forgery; and, that these 
temptations were not resisted is undeniable. Forged com- 
positions were assigned to the Saviour and to the evange- 
lists; forged epistles to the apostles; forged treatises to 
the apostolic fathers; forged letters to the martyrs; forged 
canons to councils ; and forged works to almost every 
ecclesiastical party, of any fame. Well then, since so 
many forgeries were perpetrated, and so many ages have 
passed away, how can it be placed beyond doubt, what 
works—bearing the names of the fathers—are genuine, 
and what supposititious; what works they really composed, 
and what works are unjustly ascribed to them? We would 
ask those persons, who might wish us to form our faith 
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after the models of antiquity, to present us with positive 
evidence, that they can produce the identical works of the 
ancient fathers, to whom we are to yield ourselves. We 
must not have the works of the heretics for those of the 
orthodox; nor the works of impostors for those of “ true 
men;” nor the works of comparatively recent ages for those 
of remote periods; nor works, at all, which cannot be cer- 
tainly connected with their assumed authors, by a chain of 
proofs—no link of which is wanting—sufficient to exclude 
every doubt, when we read them, or as an inducement to 
read them, that we actually converse with our men. We 
defy contradiction when we affirm, that no such means 
of identification exists; and, that it is beyond human power, 
to give entire satisfaction on this point. 

Secondly. We cannot be certain, that the genuine 
writings of the ancient fathers—even if we possess them— 
have not been corrupted. 

The transmission of all ancient documents, through ages 
of ignorance and barbarism, of inattention and carelessness, 
of party contentions and perpetual changes, necessarily 
placed in peril, the integrity of their contents. If often 
transcribed—for we must remember, that printing is of 
recent date—omissions and additions, the substitution of 
one word or phrase for another word or phrase, would be 
almost unavoidable: but, if not often transcribed, the ink 
would grow pale on the page; and the very material of 
which the leaf consisted, would perish. Again, if much 
used, the friction of handling would fritter and efface 
them: but, if not much used, the moth and the dust would 
destroy them. What works do we possess of authors, who 
lived two thousand, or fifteen hundred, years ago, of which 
it can be pretended, that the contents are now precisely 
what they were at first? Have we not various readings 
of the works of ancient historians, philosophers, poets, and 
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orators? Are not antiquaries and critics employed, through 
years, in collating the texts of several copies, or copies of 
several successive editions, to produce, what, after all, can © 
only be presumed, a correct text? Why, the Holy Scriptures 
themselves have not escaped the ravages of time, and the 
accidents of circumstances; the texts of the ancient 
codices, as is well known, differ in many places, and on 
material points. And yet, the preservation of the writings 
of the fathers was never a subject of so much jealous care, 
at all times, in all countries, and by all parties, as were 
the divine writings. 

We have supposed, in these observations, the com- 
petency of the persons transcribing for their work; their 
attention to accuracy; their freedom from all motives, to 
mutilate or corrupt. And, if mistakes and blunders are 
unavoidable wth these qualifications, what will not occur 
in their absence; and with the presence of illiteracy, lax 
attention, and the influence of sinister motives? Without 
entering into particulars here, let any person make him- 
self acquainted with the controversy, for and against the 
authority of the fathers, and he will speedily discover, that 
the transcribers, or copyists, of most of the ancient eccle- 
siastical writings, must have been illiterate, careless, and 
perverse. It was justly said of them:— Scribunt non quod 
inveniunt, sed quod intelliqunt; et dum alenos errores 
emendare nituntur, ostendunt suos ; that is, they write not 
what they find, but what they understand; and whilst they 
endeavour to correct other men’s errors, they show their 
own.* It is a remarkable fact, that the ancient creeds—to 
which so much importance is attached, as symbols of pri- 
mitive opinions—have not escaped corruption, mutilation, 
alteration, addition, more or less; and that the canons 


* Hieronymus, Ep. 28. ad Lucin, tom. i. Quoted from Daillé on the 
Fathers. 


at | 
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which remain of ancient Councils of the Christian church, 
have met with the same treatment. The Greeks damaged 
the writings of the Latins, and the Latins those of the 
Greeks; the Athanasians those of the Arians, and the 
Arians those of the Athanasians; and so of others. These 
parties openly charged each other with dishonourable 
practices of this kind. In short, one party laid violent 
hands upon the writings of another party, in true Procrus- 
tean style; and he must be a bold man who, in the present 
day, should affirm, that the writings of any one of these 
fathers are neither more, nor less, nor otherwise, than 
when composed by their assumed author. As well might 
he undertake to affirm, that the languages of mankind are 
precisely now, what they were immediatély after the dis- 
persion from the plain of Shinar; or, that the political 
divisions of the earth are the same, at the present time, 
that they were during the reign of Constantine. An 
affirmation, in the former case, would be just as true, as 
an affirmation in the latter; that is, both would be utterly 
groundless and false. 

Thirdly. The writings of the fathers are often obscure 
and unintelligible. 

Obscurities and difficulties attach, necessarily, to all 
ancient writings—of philosophy, history, poetry, oratory — 
making employment for critics and commentators of all 
sorts. The classical remains of antiquity—both of Greece 
and Rome—as all scholars know—abound in obseurities 
of thought and expression: and, it requires deep and va- 
rious learning, and considerable acuteness and industry, in 
elucidators and expounders—who frequently differ in 
opinion amongst themselves—to render words and phrases, 
and even whole sentences, intelligible. The languages, in 
which these works were first written, are no longer living 
languages; some idiomatic expressions are incapable of 
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being translated; words have assumed new meanings; 
customs are alluded to, little known in our day; circum- 
stances are incidentally mentioned, to which we have no 
clue, And, after all the efforts of the most learned, acute, 
and laborious men, obscurities and difficulties remain. 
Now, these observations apply, with peculiar truth and 
force, to the writings of the ancient fathers. Not only are 
they necessarily and equally obscure and difficult with 
other works of bygone times, from the causes already men- 
tioned; but, they have causes of obscurity and difficulty 
peculiar to themselves. Some of them written in Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopian, were translated into Greek and Latin; 
some of them written in Greek, were rendered into Latin; 
and others written in Latin were rendered into Greek. 
The original, in any case, not remaining, who can vouch 
for the faithful translation of these works? The senti- 
ments of the authors may be conveyed, or they may not; 
the new forms may be precisely of the same import with the 
old, or they may not. The probability is, that the original 
works and the translations are not identically the same. . 
Some of the fathers were well versed in secular learn- 
ing, and of excellent parts; but, their writings are less | 
plain and intelligible—strange as it may seem—on this. 
account. They mixed up with their religion foreign ele- 
ments, which had no affinity with it, and never could be- 
come a part of itself. Their philosophy destroyed their 
theology. ‘Their exuberances overspread the simple prin- 
ciples of the gospel, like the superincumbent foliage of a 
tree concealing its beautiful fruit, until its distinctive pe- 
culiarities were lost to the eye. In truth, their philoso- 
phical admixtures, far-fetched analogies, forced interpre- 
tations, exotic terms and phrases, subtleties of logic and 
flourishes of rhetoric, made—and still make—their com- 
positions, learned puzzles to inquisitive and studious men. 
H 
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It requires no ordinary acquirements and patience of re- 
search, to understand them. And, were it attempted to 
give them an English dress, the translations would con- 
sist, to some extent, of paraphrases and guesses, conveying 
no distinct, certain, satisfying meaning to the mind of the 
reader. 

Again; some of the fathers were illiterate, fanatical per- 
sons, who wrote books from a seeming love of scribbling; 
or, from a desire of notoriety; or, from an idea that they 
could write something which others had not written; or, 
that they could do it with greater effect. Well; they did 
write; but, they wrote what they fancied, rather than what 
they knew. The sentiments of such persons could not be 
very clearly conceived, nor their language very well se- 
lected, nor their statements very correctly expressed. Their 
failings, rather than their understandings, dictated their 
compositions; and being strangers to the habit of close 
thinking, and to the art of exact writing, no wonder they 
wrote laxly, confusedly, badly. Such writers abound in 
every age; and, occasionally, superabound, exceeding in 
number, as well as activity, superior authors. 

Not a few of the fathers were allegorizing, mystic 
writers, who forsook the plain, straightforward path of 
simple truth and simple statement, to pursue a course dia- 
metrically opposite. The gospel, as a message of mercy 
and grace to guilty and depraved mankind, consists, for 
the most part, of a few plain matters of fact, a few simple 
principles, to be received on the clearest evidence; or, on 
the highest authority; but, these men exercised their in- 
genuity and indulged their fancy, in converting the gospel 
—and, indeed, the entire Scriptures—into allegories, mys- 
teries, conceits, which few persons could penetrate. They 
were a kind of amphibious writers, partly following Christ 
and partly Plato; partly divines and partly philosophers. 


¢ 
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Not satisfied with the literal and apparent meaning of the 
Scriptures, they were ever seeking after hidden meanings 
and secret doctrines. They formed a distinct school of 
biblical exegesis, which exerted an influence and obtained 
disciples, wherever Christianity was known and professed. 
With them originated scholastic theology and monkish 
austerity. ‘Their writings corrupted the doctrines of the 
church and confounded its morals; and, thus, entailed va- 
rious evils upon it, which continue to this day. 

Many of the fathers expressed themselves, purposely, in 
ambiguous terms, with a view to conceal their real mean- 
ing; they wrote one thing and meant another, as if they 
had adopted the maxim, that language has been given to 
men to conceal their sentiments. They may have justified 
themselves to themselves in acting thus, from their pecu- 
liar circumstances; but, it would seem impossible to re- 
concile their conduct with truth and honesty. To deceive, 
in thus dissembling, was their sole object. In many in- 
stances, no doubt, they obtained their end; they covered 
their real opinions from the pagans, refuted heretics the 
better, withheld the catechumens, or recent converts, from 
a knowledge of things afterwards to be communicated: 
but, the end did not justify the means, which was utterly 
irreconcilable with all godly simplicity and sincerity. To 
do evil that good might come, is no part of the morality, 
or policy, suggested, or sanctioned, by the religion of 
Christ, although it has been too often employed by people 
called Christians. It is morally wrong, highly criminal in 
the sight of God; and it is discreditable in the estimation 
of honest men. ‘These ancient jesuits may have had some 
qualities to entitle them to our admiration; but, the jesuitism 
of this part of their conduct can hardly fail to fill us with 
disgust. And, it is impossible, with this fact of their du- 
plicity and dishonesty before us,—in reading their writings, 

H 2 
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—to assure ourselves what they believed or disbelieved; 
or to attach the slightest importance to their writings, as 
authorities. ‘‘'Those, therefore, who take all that these 
fathers delivered for good and solid expositions, and such 
as they themselves really believed, very much deceive 
themselves; and believing they have a solid body in their 
arms, embrace only an empty shadow.” 

Fourthly. The fathers were often deluded, often dif- 
fered in opinion from each other, were often inconsistent 
with themselves. 

No man, in his senses, competent to form an opinion on 
the subject, can believe that the fathers possessed any degree 
of inspiration, excepting the inspiration of piety, and that 
is often questionable. And no delusion can be greater, 
-than to suppose them free from delusion. We appeal to 
facts, for a confirmation of this fact. It is only for the 
reader to refer, to what has been already submitted to him, 
to acquire the completest conviction, that this was the case; 
that they were deluded. And, we assure him, the thou- 
sandth part has not been adduced. Men, under the 
guidance of divine inspiration, believing the monstrous 
things which they believed! Men, subject to the direction 
of a sound discrimination, giving credence to the arrant 
fictions which filled their heads! Take them all along— 
select the best of them—and they will—one and all—be 
found, to have entertained erratic opinions of some sort. 
Would it be possible, in the present day, and amongst en- 
lightened people, to propagate such sheer nonsensicalnesses, 
as they propagated, with the hope of obtaining currency 
for them? ‘Thanks to the school-master and the printer! 
And, they have not yet fulfilled the whole of their mission. 

And, are men to be adduced as authorities, by whom all 
Christian people, at all times, and in all circumstances, 
must be guided, who were at antipodes amongst themselves? 
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If we were called upon, to surrender our judgment to the 
ancient Greek philosophers, we must ask, to which of 
them? since, hardly any two of the masters agreed in 
opinion. Or, were we required to become disciples of the 
ancient pagan priests, we must be allowed to urge the same 
question; for, the priests of Jupiter, of Bacchus, and of 
other divinities, had not the same usages. Or, were we 
required to become monks, we must press the same ques- 
tion, since there are different orders, with different notions 
and customs. Or, were we exhorted to adopt the faith 
and discipline of the reformers, we must demand, of what 
class? for the reformers of Germany, of England, and of 
Scotland—although they all broke with Rome—entertained 
opposite views, and took opposite courses. Or, were we 
told, that we must yield ourselves to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the catholic church, we must inquire, when was 
the catholic, or universal church, catholic in all points of 
faith and practice? Did Carthage, Rome, Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem always—in all points—see eye to 
eye? Has the catholic church been exactly the same, at 
all times, in the east and in the west, or in either, after 
some of the councils, which it was before they were held? 
Or, to come to the important question; must we follow the 
fathers? Then another question arises, what fathers? 
Their coat was, indeed, a coat of many colours; their faith 
was, indeed, a tessellated faith; their opinions were, indeed, 
a Babel of opinions! Nay, we must have little or nothing 
to do with them; but, to despise them, when proposed, 
either to supplant, to supplement, or to explain holy writ. 

But, finally, the fathers were often at variance with 
themselves. Immutability is not a property of man. Suc- 
cession is a condition of our existence; and progression a 
daw of our minds and of our attainments. And succession 
and progression necessarily. involve change; change of 
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body, change of mind, change of ideas. A child has not 
the faculties and the furniture of a man; nor has mere 
manhood those of maturity and experience. But, then, 
every man has to pass through the successive and pro- 
gressive stages of life. And, as opinions are formed, 
retained, or abandoned for others, according to the degree 
of our mental expansion, the amount of knowledge we 
acquire, and the light which breaks in upon our minds, on 
any given subject; it is unreasonable to expect inquisitive 
and industriotis persons, to retain the same opinions; and 
not less so, to blame them, when they do not. Well; 
right or wrong, the fathers changed their opinions. Ter- 
tullian became a Montanist: Origen repented, in after 
life, of many things he had taught and written, in his 
earlier days: and Augustine wrote his Retractations. No 
doubt, others acted similarly, as fresh evidence presented 
itself, and their views enlarged under its influence. These 
examples are adduced merely to show, that the fathers 
did change their opinions. We do not censure them for 
this; we think it was inevitable. Few reading and think- 
ing persons carry with them, and unchanged, all the opi- 
nions of their early life, or their first inquiries, into mature 
manhood; and thence, into the vale of years. And, if the 
fathers expanded, or contracted, or abandoned for others, 
their primitive opinions, they did only what is commonly 
done. But if we are to adopt their opinions, which shall 
we adopt?—their earlier or their later? In some cases, 
probably, their first views were the best, as in the example 
of Tertullian; but, in most, their subsequent ones, as with 
Origen and Augustine. We should, it may be said, adopt 
the best. But, how is it possible for us to decide, gene- 
rally, and in reference to all the fathers, which were their 
first or their last, their right or their wrong, their best 
or their worst, their orthodox or their heterodox opinions? 
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We are in danger of confounding the one set with the 
other, and of adopting what are erroneous and injurious. 
Take their works:—who can decide the dates of them? 
And if we should be exhorted to adopt those views of the 
fathers which seem to have been common to them, in 
which they all agreed; the difficulties accumulate upon us! 
What were those views? Who shall collect and compare 
them? How is this to be effected? And were it practi- 
cable,—the probability is, that disappointment and dissatis- 
faction would be the result. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DECREES OF COUNCILS SHOWN TO BE AN UNSAFE 
RULE OF FAITH. 


Section I. 


Tue providential and moral government of this world in- 
volves things deeply and perplexingly mysterious. The 
Deity himself, the mode of his existence, the perfections of 
his nature, are not wrapt in deeper shades, and placed 
more beyond our scrutiny. We attempt, in vain, to un- 
veil these “ secret things;” to penetrate into what is pro- 
found; to illustrate what is difficult; to reconcile what is 
seemingly contradictory. Our powers are inadequate to 
the task. Such is our contraction and imperfection, our 
littleness and feebleness, that we may as rationally think 
of draining the ocean, or measuring immensity, as to com- 
prehend “the deep things of God,” the mysteries of his 
ways. 

These inexplicable things are, no doubt, a part of the 
divine plan, matters designed; and whatever disadvantage 
they place us under, they are eminently beneficial:—they 
exercise our faith and patience; induce humility and diffi- 
dence, submission and resignation; and beget a desire of 
a state of fuller light and clearer vision. Such a state, we 
are assured, awaits us. But, they have operated differently 
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upon tempers proud and restive, or desponding and gloomy. 
And hence, some have denied the existence of God; others 
have rejected the doctrine of Providence; and not a few 
have ascribed to the Creator and Governor of the world 
properties and deeds, which would dishonour a wise and 
good man. 

Amongst these things, one, and not the least unaccount- 
able and distressing, is the subsequent corruption of Chris- 
tianity, viewed in connexion with its previous purity. 
Alas! “how is the gold become dim! how is the most fine 
gold changed!”’*—changed for the base metal of human 
devices and expedients! Something like it had befallen 
Judaism, before our Saviour made his appearance upon 
earth: for, in addition to the shameful profligacy of morals 
prevalent amongst the Jews, many pagan opinions had 
been adopted into their creeds, and many pagan rites had 
found their way into their temple; opinions and rites 
having no warrant in the writings of Moses and the pro- 
phets. It may be difficult to reconcile this with the zeal 
of the Jews for their law and their worship: but, it may 
be accounted for, to a great extent, by the Babylonish 
captivity; by Alexander’s conquest of the east; by the 
visits of the Jews to pagan countries, for purposes of com- 
merce; and by the long residence, amongst them, of momen 
governors and soldiers.+ 

The corruption of Christianity, however, proceeded to a 
greater extent, and was more rapid, than that which befel 
Judaism. And, if the unadulterated principles of heavenly 
wisdom; if, the sublime worship, which is in spirit and in 
truth; if, the beauties of holiness, which resemble man to 
his Maker, were, to a lamentable degree, lost from the 
Jewish church, when our Lord “ tabernacled amongst 


* Lam. iy. 1. 
t See Mosheim’s History of the first century of the Christian church. 
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men;” he had not long ascended to heaven, before his own 
church presented a still greater loss of simple truth, of 
genuine spirituality, and of scriptural morality. We know 
not a more affecting image, that can be presented to the 
mind, than that of Marius, seated upon a crumbling frag- 
ment, weeping over the ruins of ancient Carthage, once 
the rival and terror of imperial Rome. And, if our Saviour 
were capable of tears, in his exalted state, what must have 
been his grief, in looking down upon this world—the 
theatre of his former sufferings and achievements—and 
beholding his own truth shivered into fractions; his wise 
institutions prostituted to worse than folly; his pure and 
perfect morality adulterated by human admixtures; and 
his very name employed for purposes of pride and selfish- 
ness; for purposes dishonouring to himself. 

The primary cause of all this, we presume, must have 
been the tendencies of human nature to error—both specu- 
lative and practical—when placed in circumstances pecu- 
liarly fitted to strengthen these tendencies, and to call them 
forth into activity. We are, probably, too much the 
creatures of circumstances: we allow them to give us form 
and complexion, to our injury; we do not, as we ought, rise 
above them, and live all independently, but we succumb 
and resign ourselves to their influence. In this way, many 
persons have been and done what, otherwise, they would 
never have been and done; and, in many cases, it has 
abated their guilt—in evil being and doing—and furnished 


an excuse for them, with their fellow-creatures, and, per- 


haps, with the final Judge. But, when we, knowingly 
and wilfully, whether as bodies, or as individuals, depart 
from what is correct and right—from whatever cause, or 
under whatever circumstances—we are highly criminal, 
and without excuse. And, in this light, we are compelled 


to view both the Jewish priests and the Christian teachers, | 
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who themselves erred, and induced the people to err. 
What a fearful condemnation must all such ministers 
incur! They do not sin, alone; nor alone perish in their sin! 

When statesmen err, the nation suffers; when generals 
err, the army is destroyed or worsted; when pilots err, the 
ships are wrecked, and the crews are drowned, or placed 
in peril; when philosophers err, the interests of science 
are damaged, and the public mind is deluded. In all these 
instances, error is a great calamity; and the consequences 
are exceedingly painful. But, when the official guides of 
their fellow-men to immortality, err, souls are lost, and 
the consequences are incalculable. They may err from 
the faith through pride, cupidity, or indolence; they may 
sacrifice it to connexion, prejudice, or ambition; they may 
betray it from cowardice, or sell it for gain; they may 
conceal it wholly, or compound it with other things:—the 
effect is the same; the people are not instructed in the 
truth as it is in Christ, so far as they may be dependent 
upon their teachers, confide in their competency, and 
follow their teaching; and the spiritual and eternal in- 
terests of congregations—yea, of nations—are ruined. It 
matters not, whether the instructions such teachers supply, 
be deficient in quantity, or pernicious in quality; instru- 
mentally, they destroy those whom they ought to save. A 
population may perish from a lack of food, as well as from 
that which is injurious. And is it nothing to be, virtually, 
the destroyers of souls? If the inhabitants of a sea-coast 
put out the lights, or exhibit false ones, to deceive mariners 
to their ruin; or, if medical practitioners administer poi- 
sonous or improper drugs to their patients, and thus cause 
death,—in either case, the crime being proved, the par- 
ties receive condign punishment. But who shall punish 
them—and what punishment do they deserve—who, as 
spiritual guides, allow mankind to take a deadly course, or 
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allure them, by false doctrines and pernicious rites, to the 
loss of all that is most valuable? 

The heathen schools of philosophy—and, especially, the 
Alexandrian school—contributed to corrupt the simple 
doctrines of the Christian religion, even in the second cen- 
tury. And we have already intimated, that the early 
Christian fathers conformed, wilfully and wickedly, to the 
abrogated religion of the Jews and to the senseless super- 
stitions of the Gentiles; they borrowed from both. To 
these causes, chiefly, may be ascribed the early disputes 
and. divisions amongst the avowed followers of Christ. 
And, a large proportion of the visible church has not yet 
been purged from the foul admixtures thus imported from 
schools and temples, -with which Christianity had no 
alliance; with which Christians should have had no sym- 
pathy; and from which they could not borrow, without 
injury to the Christian interest. But, indeed, all of them 
had been either Jews or Pagans: and even had there been 
no sinister motives for so doing; no wish to avoid singu- 
larity, to avert reproach, to escape suffering, to soften 
prejudice, and to win over opponents; it might have been 
a difficult matter with them, wholly to abandon their pre- 
possessions and customs, and to “ count all things but loss 
for Christ.” | 

But, if the fathers erred by these means, or from these 
motives, should we follow them, and imitate their errors? 
If they blended misty speculations and mythic tales with 
the pure doctrines of the gospel; and converted pecu- 
liarities of Judaism and Paganism into peculiarities of 
Christianity—and which have been continued all along to 
our own times—should we—with these facts before us, as 
matters of history—prefer the religion which they manu- 
factured, to the religion of the New Testament as it pro- 
ceeded from God? There is hardly a thing in popery, 
against which the reformers protested; there is hardly any- 
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thing in Puseyism—that new form of popery—to which 
consistent protestants object; and there is hardly a thing 
in the established church of this country, with which con- 
scientious nonconformists have ever differed, that did not 
originate in this way. We might adduce examples in 
abundance; but, must merely express our astonishment, 
that all well-read, intelligent, acute persons—with the 
Christian Scriptures in their hands—should not discern 
the true source, the false notions, the ridiculous supersti- 
tions, the impudent impostures, the selfish ends, of the 
major part of that, which has long passed for the Christian 
religion! Could the church which our Lord and his apos- 
tles formed and left in this world speak, it might justly 
exclaim against its corrupters, and say: ‘Non sum qualis 
eram’—‘“ T am not such as I was.”—-Where are my doc- 
trines, my discipline, my worship, my temper, my practice? 
If you have not changed me for others, and given me a 
new name, you have changed me into others, and given 
me a new constitution and character; and if you have 
allowed me to live, it has been from love to yourselves, 
not to me; and you have so covered a great part of my 
body with cumbrous inventions of your own, that it is 
with difficulty I exist, and my life is not, in health and 
usefulness, what it might have been. 


Section II. 


One of the things, in which the fathers erred, or in which 
they conformed, was, in itself, apparently, expedient and 
beneficial; and yet, in the issue, proved most injurious; 
namely the convocation of councils, both provincial and 
general. The Jews had their Sanhedrim, the Romans 
their Comitia, the Greeks their Amphictyonic council:— 
and the Christians must have their Sanhedrim, Comitia, 
councils. In the first century, however, there was nothing 
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of the kind, except the meeting of the church at Jeru- 
salem, recorded in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, be regarded as such, which would be a misuse of 
the term; for, “a council is an assembly of deputies, or 
commissioners, sent from several churches, associated, by 
certain bonds, in a general body.” And, besides, it should 
be observed, that the apostles were present; and, there- 
fore, the meeting was held under the sanction, and by the 
direction of inspiration; which cannot be pretended, with 
any degree of truth, for the councils that were subse- 
quently convened. And, through a great part of the 
second century, nothing of the sort took place: but, after- 
wards, they were frequent; and, the evils which they 
occasioned were entailed upon succeeding generations, and 
still continue, to deform the Christian church, and to 
impair its efficiency. 

Mosheim—than whom an historian, more correct, can- 
did, and moderate, hardly exists—gives the following ac- 
count of these councils:—“ During a great part of this 
century” (the second), ‘the Christian churches were in- 
dependent on each other; nor were they joined together 
by association, confederacy, or any other bonds but those 
of charity. Each Christian assembly was a little state, 
governed by its own laws, which were either enacted, or, 
at least, approved, by the society. But, in process of time, 
all the Christian churches of a province were formed into 
one large ecclesiastical body, which, like confederate states, 
assembled at certain times, in order to deliberate about the 
common interests of the whole. This institution had its 
origin among the Greeks, with whom nothing was more 
common than this confederacy of independent states, and 
the regular assemblies which met, in consequence thereof, © 
at fixed times, and were composed of the deputies of each 
respective state. But, these ecclesiastical associations 
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were not long confined to the Greeks; their great utility 
was no sooner perceived, than they became universal, and 
were formed in all places where the gospel had been 
planted. To these assemblies, in which the commissioners 
of several churches consulted together, the name of synods 
was appropriated by the Greeks, and that of councils by 
the Latins; and the laws that were enacted in these gene- 
ral meetings, were called canons, or rules.” | 

“These councils, of which we find not the smallest trace 
before the middle of this century, changed the whole face 
of the church, and gave it a new form; for, by them the 
ancient privileges of the people were considerably dimi- 
nished, and the power and authority of the bishops greatly 
augmented. The humility, indeed, and prudence of these 
pious prelates prevented their assuming, all at once, the 
power with which they were afterwards invested. At 
their first appearance in these general councils, they ac- 
knowledged, that they were no more than the delegates of 
their respective churches, and that they acted in the name 
and by the appointment of their people. But, they soon 
changed this humble tone, imperceptibly extending the 
limits of their authority, turned their influence into do- 
minion, and their counsels into laws; and openly asserted, 
at length, that Christ had empowered them to prescribe to 
his people authoritative rules of faith and manners. And 
the effect of these councils was the gradual abolition of 
that perfect equality, which reigned among all bishops in 
the primitive times. For the order and decency of these 
assemblies required, that some one of the provincial bishops 
met in council, should be invested with a superior degree 
of power and authority; and hence, the rights of metro- 
politans derive their origin. In the meantime, the bounds 
of the church were enlarged; the custom of holding coun- 
cils was followed wherever the sound of the gospel had 
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reached; and the universal church had now, the appear- 
ance of one vast republic, formed by a combination of a 
great number of little states. This occasioned the creation 
of a new order of ecclesiastics, who were appointed, in 
different parts of the world, as heads of the church, and 
whose office it was to preserve the consistence and union 
of that immense body, whose members were so widely 
dispersed throughout the nations. Such was the nature 
and office of the patriarchs, among whom, at length, am- 
bition, being arrived at its most insolent period, formed a 
new dignity, investing the bishop of Home, and his suc- 
cessors, with the title and authority of prince of the patri- 
archs.” 

“The Christian doctors had the good fortune to per- 
suade the people, that the ministers of the Christian 
church succeeded to the character, rights, and privileges 
of the Jewish priesthood; and this persuasion was a new 
source both of honours and profit to the sacred order. This 
notion was propagated with industry, some time after the 
reign of Adrian, when the second destruction of Jerusalem 
had extinguished among the Jews, all hopes of seeing their 
government restored to its former lustre, and their country 
arising out of ruins. And, accordingly, the bishops con- 
sidered themselves as invested with a rank and character 
similar to those of the high-priests among the Jews, while 
the presbyters represented the priests, and the deacons 
the Levites. It is, indeed, highly probable, that they, who 
first introduced this absurd comparison of offices, so en- 
tirely distinct, did it rather through ignorance and error, 
than through artifice or design. The notion, however, 
once introduced, produced its natural effects, and these 
effects were pernicious. The errors to which it gave rise 
were many; and one of its immediate consequences was, 
the establishing a greater difference between the Christian 
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pastors and their flocks, than the genius of the gospel 
seems to admit.” 

It is beyond our power to say—for want of ancient re- 
cords, or those in which confidence can be placed—how 
many councils were held—in ages gone by—throughout the 
Christian world: but, it must be presumed that they were 
numerous; and were either provincial or general, that is, 
either the Christian ministers of a province, or a majority 
of them, convened to discuss and adjust matters relating 
to the churches over which they presided; or, deputies 
from all the countries in which Christianity had taken 
root, assembled for this purpose. It is doubtful, if there 
ever were, really, a general council—in the fullest sense of 
the term—in which the views and feelings of the entire 
Christian body were represented, and their verdict taken 
on things of importance, relating to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the whole community. But, even admitting this, 
to the utmost latitude for which it is contended; admitting, 
with Dr. Prideaux, that they amounted to seven; or, with 
Bishop Beveridge, that they were eight; or, with the Ro- 
manists, that they were eighteen:—still, this will not affect 
the conclusion which we hope to establish, namely, that 
no such aggregation of persons, assembled from different 
parts of the world, of different nations, and languages, and 
temperaments, with the best motives and intentions, and 
however zealous and assiduous, would be able to deliberate 
with so much calmness, and to reason with so much accu- 
racy, as to deduce conclusions and frame decrees, that 
would be entitled to implicit faith, and necessarily bind the 
consciences of the catholic universal church. * 

A brief account of the successive councils—so far as 
they are known to history—whether Eastern or Western 
—whether convoked by emperors or by popes—would be 
curious and entertaining; but, it would occupy too much 
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space, and be beside our object. Such an account would 
exhibit a melancholy picture of human infirmities and de- 
formities; of ignorance and rashness; of pride and pre- 
sumption; of an affected zeal for religion, with irreligious 
proceedings; of a professed concern for the interests of 
truth, with the contravention of the principles of truth; of 
imposing formalities and vast labours, with puerile dis- 
cussions and whimsical decrees; of rabid contentions for 
unity, with practical proofs, in themselves, that unity—in 
their sense—is unattainable; of a sanctimonious grimace 
of piety, with the utter abandonment of charity! Perhaps, 
the caustic censure of Milton, upon the Saxon heptarchy, 
is scarcely too severe if applied to most of these councils:— 
that ‘“ the skirmishes of kites and crows as much merit a 
particular notice as their transactions.” It would have 
been well for their historic fame, and for the credit of 
Christianity, had they all followed the advice of Constan- 
tine to disputatious Christian doctors in his day:—‘“ To 
imitate the example of those philosophers, who could 
maintain their arguments, without losing their tempers; 
and assert their independence, without violating their 
friendships.” Or, what would have been still better; had 


they applied to themselves the reproof of Him, in whose — 


dishonoured name they assembled: —“ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of;’* or those words of the 
apostle—‘ Bless, and curse not.” 

Exceptions are made, in estimating these councils, in 
favour of the first four: the council of Nice, in 825; the 
council of Constantinople, in 881; the council of Ephesus, 
in 431; and the council of Chalcedon, in 451. Gregory, 
the first bishop of Rome, professed as great veneration for 
these four councils, as for the four gospels: —Bishop Burnet 


* Luke, ix. 4, t Rom. xii. 14. 
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valued them, because he is persuaded, their decisions were 
made according to the Scriptures:—Bishop Tomline re- 
verenced them, for the sake of their doctrines:—and Bishop 
Gibson compared them to the four streams which irrigated 
Paradise. We can easily understand the favour—and even 
the prejudice—of these distinguished persons, for these 
councils:—they were all committed to an approbation of 
them. These four may have been better than others 
which succeeded; but, historic truth compels us to place 
them in the same category with councils more recent; and 
to pronounce them, as well as others, an unsafe rule of re- 
ligious faith. 

Ecclesiastical records will not sustain the opinions ex- 
pressed above, of these four councils. There may have 
been some pious and learned men in them; but, what was 
the wheat to the chaff? The first of the four was, probably, 
the best, because it was the nearest to the apostolic age; 
and Christian priestcraft was then comparatively young 
and inexperienced: but, we cannot think highly of the 
profound wisdom of men—omitting all mention of infalli- 
bility—who rested the claims of the Son of God upon a 
Greek criticism; nor of their sense of justice, when they 
excluded the Novatian bishops from their assembly, 
although as orthodox as themselves: nor of their common 
sense, in decreeing that heretics should be rebaptized; that 
Easter should be kept 6n a Sunday, instead of the four- 
teenth day of the first Jewish month, the day for celebrat- 
ing the Passover; and that people should pray in a sipheiaee 
posture. 

As we descend the stream of church history, we find, in 
every succeeding general council, a gradual falling off, in 
all the requisite qualifications for the right discharge of 
the offices which they assumed a competency to execute; 
a gradual decrease of intelligence, learning, temper, piety, 
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and charity, until we come, at length, to the last of these 
general councils, convoked at Trent, by Paul IIT., in 1545; 
and which out-Heroded Herod. This council extended, 
with some intermissions, through a period of eighteen 
years. It deserves to be called a cabal, rather than a 
council. Its professed object was reform of ecclesiastical 
abuses; but, its real design was to extinguish the Reforma- 
tion, as well as to confirm all the monstrous absurdities, 
which people mistook for the religion of Christ, during the 
middle ages; when Christianity was little better, in ap- 
pearance, than the superstitions which it had supplanted, 
and its ministers but a bare improvement upon the pagan 
priests, whom they had succeeded. The Tridentine council 
arrived at the following conclusions, and pronounced an 
anathema—or, let them be accursed—upon all who should 
not add their Amen:—that the Apocrypha, (with Baruch, 
not received by Jerome,) is of the same divine authority 
with the inspired Scriptures:—that tradition, whether re- 
lating to faith or practice, must be received with the same 
veneration as the Bible, as being the unwritten word of 
God:—that no version of the Scriptures shall be read but 
the Vulgate:—that no person shall presume to put a con- 
struction upon the Scriptures different from that of the 
church—which alone can determine what is the true meaning 
and interpretation—or, to explain them contrary to the true 
sense of the fathers:—that faith and good works are both 
necessary to justification, since justified persons increase 
their righteousness by observing the commands of God 
and the rules of the church; and justification and sanctifi- 
cation are the same thing:—and, finally, that after the 
consecration of the bread and wine, by the prayers of the 
priest, the God-man, Jesus Christ, is really and substan- 
tially present, which contains no contradiction; present 
with his true body and true blood, together with his soul 
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and his divine nature, under the form of bread and wine; and 
on this account, the bread and wine are to be worshipped. 

These conclusions exhibit a brief summary of the wis- 
dom and orthodoxy of this famous council; and upon them 
rests much of the fabric of modern popery. <A papist and 
a protestant will view them differently, but, were a com- 
petent person of neither party, to investigate and criticise 
them, he could not, by any possibility, make them bear 
the test of common sense and Scripture statement. He 
would detect in them unsustained assertion; assertion, not 
only without facts, but against facts:—priestly tyranny 
trampling upon the dearest popular rights:—gross igno- 
rance of the theory of the gospel, and of the theology of 
the New ‘Testament:—absolute nonsense and monstrous 
falsehoods put forth, as the results of divine guidance. 
And all this, too, not in the ninth or tenth century, when 
midnight darkness brooded upon the minds of men; but, 
in the sixteenth, when the light of the Reformation was 
being diffused everywhere:—not within the walls of the 
Vatican, or of a monastery, but in the German empire, 
and in the face of Hurope:—and not with an ostensible 
design to defy or outrage public opinion; but, to conciliate 
it, to correct abuses, redress grievances, remove causes of 
dissatisfaction and complaint. But, priestcraft—and Italian 
priestcraft— displayed all its artifices on the occasion. 
Appeal to the Scriptures, there was none; the voice of the 
reformers was drowned amidst the clamours of their ene- 
mies; authority was substituted for reason, and prescriptive 
right for argument; blind faith occupied the place of en- 
lightened conviction; the suffrages of a packed assembly 
were taken for unerring truth; and, the decrees of a frac- 
tion of the universal church, were held to be the faith of 
the whole. The only salve, which this council prepared 
for healing the wounds of the church, was their anathemas. 
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Section III. 


Nothing short of the assumption of a measure of infal- 
libility, inherent in all these councils, warrants any sane 
man in believing them capable of dictating to the whole 
church, unerring and incontrovertible articles of faith. 
And, accordingly, such an assumption is maintained, by 
all consistent Romanists. But, where the infallibility re- 
sides is not confidently determined amongst themselves:— 
whether in the pope, who may be supposed to preside in 
these councils; or, in the councils without the pope; or, 
in the pope and the councils conjointly. Let us briefly 
and candidly examine these positions. 

First. Can infallibility be claimed for the pope? The 
mere notion, that any uninspired man is infallible, is im- 
pious arrogance. God only is infallible, whose under- 
standing is infinite. And, if prophets and apostles were 
gifted with infallibility, to any extent, because under in- 
spiration—in communicating their heavenly messages, they 
were gifted, too, with powers, to place their infallibility 
beyond dispute and doubt. ‘That they delivered the mind 
of God appeared, in that they performed the works of God; 
that is, they did what God only, or those immediately 
aided by him, could do. But, what power has “his holiness,” 
of any age, possessed, to support this claim for him ? Could 
he suspend or reverse the laws of nature? Would rivers 
divide at his touch?—or, the sun stand still at his bidding? 
—or, fire descend from heaven at his command? ‘Were 
the dead ever known to awake and arise at his call?—or, 
the maimed limb to be restored at his word—or cripples to 
be cured by his shadow? Could he speak languages, which 
he had never acquired by ordinary means? Whatever 
fabulous tales may have been circulated, to induce the 
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ignorant and credulous to believe in the possession of 
miraculous powers by any pope, or popes, cannot deceive 
the educated and discerning, who are not disposed to be 
deceived. 

But, if the winds and the waves will not obey popes; if 
they cannot arrest the laws of nature; if they cannot fur- 
nish a sign, to satisfy serious inquirers into the validity of 
their pretended infallibleness; on what evidence is our 
faith in it, to rest? Shall we receive, as a proof of their 
possessing this prerogative, the uniformity of their religious 
opinions and the consistency of their interior or exterior 
administration of their church? Alas! no such uniformity 
and consistency can be discovered in their history!—for, 
if one pope subscribe an Arian creed, and condemn Atha- 
nasius; and another subscribe a trinitarian creed, and 
condemn Arius; and, if pope A enact one thing, and pope 
B another, the opposite; or, if the same pope subscribe 
articles of faith, and then retract his subscription; or enact 
certain rules, and afterwards reverse these rules:—what 
sign of infallibility is there in all this? And, all this has 
taken place. Shall we take popery itself, as a test of the 
infallibleness of the popes? Let any man make himself 
acquainted with the peculiarities of this religion, which 
have neither authority, nor analogy, in the Scriptures, nor 
accordance with common sense—and which are little else 
than baptized paganism—and he will have a fine sample of 
infallibility in religious affairs. And then, to complete the 
climax of proof, let him add, that this infallibleness is 
conveyed through an unbroken succession of popes, from 
the apostle Peter. 

Of all the preposterous things, that ever entered into 
the mind of man, or deluded his imagination, this unbroken 
succession of popes, commencing with Peter, is certainly 
not the least preposterous! Where is the authority for 
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making Peter a pope?—a pope of Rome?—an infallible 
pope of Rome? This apostle—so far as we know—never 
assumed the distinction and office of pope; there is not a 
shadow of proof of it: nor do we remember to have met 
with any satisfactory authority for believing, that he ever 
was in Rome. We would not dishonour the apostle, nor 
detract one iota from his importance; but we must beg 
leave to intimate, that he gave, in some respects, painful 
proofs of fallibleness, both before his master’s death, and 
after his resurrection. We should like to be informed, on 
whom Peter devolved the office of pope, at his death; who 
Pope II. was. 

The designation of pope—derived from the Greek word 
rarras—tfather—was originally applied, indiscriminately, 
to all Christian bishops, as it is now given to every priest 
of the Greek church; and it was not applied exclusively 
to the bishop of Rome, until the eleventh century, when 
it was arrogantly assumed by Gregory VII. But, if we 
merge the designation of pope, or universal father—since 
it is of comparatively recent origin—in that of bishop, or 


patriarch, or doctor, or pastor; and, even admit that Peter — 


was once universal bishop, or patriarch, or doctor, or pastor 
of Rome, possessing the spiritual jurisdiction—for tem- 
poral jurisdiction, at that.time, he could not have had— 
and the high and exclusive prerogatives since claimed, and 
now claimed, by his holiness; the argument will be the 
same; the question will recur. On whom did he confer, 
at his death, this jurisdiction, and these prerogatives? Why, 
the fact is as well known and attested as any fact of his- 
tory, that this jurisdiction and these prerogatives, were 
an impudent usurpation of after ages; and conceded, 
eventually, from adventitious circumstances, with which 
Peter had no connexion. 

But, what is the history of this succession?—of what 
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sort have been some of the links of the continuous chain? 
If there have been no breaks, no omissions, in the concate- 
nation, several of the members in the series have been 
neither gold nor silver, but the basest of metal, and desti- 
tute alike of strength and ornament. It is amongst the 
facts of history that the popedom has been usurped, pur- 
chased, conferred upon a child, worn by an idolater, and 
even by a female.* There have been rival popes, anathe- 
matizing each other, and each other’s adherents, and each 
other’s “bulls.” Which of these was the legitimate and 
infallible pope? Did might and right invariably coincide? 
Can it be maintained, that the judgments and deeds of 
either were the result of inspired wisdom; and, therefore, 
inerrable. To suppose, that an extraordinary dispensation 
of spiritual influence—amounting to inspiration—has been 
committed to persons, rendering them incapable of miscon- 
ception or mistake—equal to apostles—pure and perfect 
oracles and arbiters of Christian doctrine and discipline— 
who were themselves manifestly destitute of Christian 
character — and evidently chargeable with *the foulest 
crimes; is neither to honour God, nor to exalt Christianity ; 
neither to believe the Scriptures, nor to listen to the 
dictates of sober reason. A faithful record of these “ Holy 
Fathers” would present, to the eye of the Christian moralist, 
one of the most appalling and disgusting documents ever 
contemplated, as it would exhibit the abominable vices of 
these exalted personages, in affecting contrast with their 
official sanctimoniousness; their pride and arrogance with 
their feigned humility and meekness; and their egregious 
folly with their pretended infallibility ! 

Secondly. If popes are not gifted with inerrableness, 
may not councils lay claim to this distinction?—and must 


* Mosheim, Grier, cum multis aliis. 
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we not defer to their decisions, as a test of truth, and a 
rule of faith in matters of religion? 

The decisions of a number of pious men are always 
entitled to respect; and, if they combine superior intellect 
and learning with piety, to some confidence; and, if they, 
further, unite modesty and charity with piety, intellect, and 
learning, to still more. How far, ecclesiastical councils 
have, generally, been composed of persons of this descrip- 
tion, and have been deliberative rather than legislative 
assemblies, and have been guided, in their deliberations 
and decisions, by a spirit of caution and a love of truth; 
must be left to the judgment of persons best qualified to 
pronounce. And, how far a large popular assembly, com- 
posed of heterogeneous elements, under the influence of 
human passions, and contending for party interests, as 
every such assembly will, is competent to investigate 
abstruse subjects, to arbitrate between opposite theories, 
to distinguish, in every case, with the utmost precision, 
truth from error, and evolve conclusions in all respects 
just and sd¥e, does not admit of doubt. And, to what 
extent, the entire Christian church—and, indeed, the 
entire world, as they become united to the church—are 
obliged to embrace these conclusions, as so many theolo- 
gical axioms, men may think differently. But doubt or 
difference there cannot be, as to the fact,—since it must 
be in the recollection of every student of ecclesiastical 
history, that there have been rival councils as well as 
rival popes; that councils, like popes, have anathematized 
each other; that one council has decreed articles of faith, 
which another has denounced; and that there have not 
been wanting instances in which the same council reversed 
or amended its own decrees. 

Now, dispassionately and candidly reviewing the com- 
position, the conduct, and the decrees of these councils, to 


me 
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what but an adverse conclusion can we arrive, as to their 
competency and authority? With so much contradiction 
of councils with councils, and so much versatility in the 
same councils—and we do not misrepresent—where was 
the guiding divinity?—-where the patent of infallibility?— 
where the supreme and unfailing wisdom before which— 
as before another Nebuchadnezzar’s image, an apt emblem 
of all such assemblies—the whole world must fall down 
and worship? In short, it appears to us—and we doubt 
not, it will to the reader—that the decisions of no one of 
these councils can be implicitly followed as a religious 
rule, because the decisions of all are uncertain and unsafe. 

Thirdly. But, will not the union of pope and bishops, 
constituting together one council, render that council inerr- 
able, and give an authority to its decisions, from which 
there can lie no appeal, and must be no dissent? 

The affirmative of this question is generally maintained 
by papists: but, how they can reasonably maintain this 
affirmative, we know not, unless by forcing into their ser- 
vice certain texts of Scripture which have no legitimate 
reference to such councils. If the pope, by himself, is 
fallible, and, if councils, by themselves, are fallible, how 
these fallibles united can make an infallible, is beyond our 
comprehension. That this union may be necessary to give 
validity to their decrees, in the estimation of other persons, 
and accordingly to some ecclesiastical canon, or canons, is 
probable; but, that it should raise them above the infirm- 
ities of human nature—to an incapability of misconception— 
to an authority paramount to reason and revelation—to an 
indisputable right to demand from all, passive acquiescence 
in their dogmas—and that on pain of eternal damnation— 
requires, at least, the faith of a papist to believe. This pre- 
tension cannot be sustained, but by appropriating an awful 
prerogative of the Most High—a right—namely, to hold 
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all the world accountable for their belief; to punish them 
all, in case of failure or fault. And horrid wars have been 
waged; torrents of human blood have been shed; tens of 
thousands of holy and devoted persons—of whom the world 
was not worthy—have suffered all manners of ingenious 
and cruel punishments, and death in its worst forms; by 
the assertions of this prerogative, and to uphold, extend, 
and perpetuate it. There is hardly a nook in many coun- 
tries of Europe, that has not been saturated, or stained, 
with Christian blood, shed by Christian hands. The 
blackest page of ecclesiastical history is that which records 
the shocking details of man—under the scandalous pretence 
of Christian zeal—murdering his fellow-man, for difference 
of religious opinion. The foulest blot upon the Christian 
name is the fiendish cruelty that has been exercised, by 
the abettors of infallibility, to punish contumacy, to extir- 
pate heresy, and to preserve uniformity of faith and wor- 
ship. : 

The history of this affected infallibility is the history of 


unchristian persecution, all along, in one form or other: _ 


and, in proportion as the notion gets possession of a man, 
that he must be right in his religious opinions, and all his 
neighbours must be wrong,—that heaven has vouchsafed 
to him, a dispensation of discovery, which it has withheld 
from all others,—that he is upheld in the exercise of a 
judgment which cannot mistake in its verdicts,—that a 
sacred duty is imposed upon him to compel his fellow- 
creatures to be of one mind with himself—he will possess 
the inclination to persecute, although he may not possess 
the power: and both concurring, the consequences will be 
fearful. And, it matters not, whether such a notion 
governs the single mind of a pope, or the united minds of a 
council,—one man or a body of men; a bishop of Rome or 


a bishop of England; the minister of an established church, 
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or the minister of a voluntary society,—a priest or a lay- 
man:—the effect will be the same; it will neutralize what 
may be amiable in his disposition, pervert his judgment, 
destroy his charity, inflame him with hatred towards 
those who differ with him; convert the man into a bigot, 
and the bigot into a destroyer. 


Section IV. 


It is truly shocking, in tracing the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the world, to mark the fierce and fiend-like temper, 
by which large bodies of men, pretending to possess its 
spirit, to be governed by its maxims, and to be zealous for 
its honour, have been actuated! Had they professed to be 
the disciples of Moloch, or of Mahomet, they would have 
been consistent; but, avowing themselves the followers of 
Him who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them; and, yet, acting the part theydid act, their hypocrisy 
is monstrous. ‘The murderous edicts of pagan emperors 
were less criminal than the deadly anathemas of Christian 
councils. The former—the emperors—were in darkness; 
the latter—the councils—professed to be the children of 
light: the very religion of the one party was cruel; but, 
the religion of the other was mild and merciful: the pagan 
persecutors dealt out destruction to the bodies only of their 
victims; but, the Christian persecutors inflicted destruc- 
tion upon the bodies and souls of theirs. ; 

What can be thought, in the present day, of those hor- 
‘tible anathemas—comprehending both parts of us, and 
extending to both worlds—with which the decrees of the 
successive councils usually concluded? Whence, but from 
the bottomless pit could men obtain a commission, to fine, 
imprison, mutilate, banish, murder their fellow-men, equally 
intelligent, learned, quiet, conscientious with themselves; 
simply, because they assumed a right—and happened to 
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possess the power—to do so? ‘They were not baptized 
with a heavenly spirit, but with an infernal one: Cain was 
their prototype, not Abel: their master was Satan, not 
Christ: and their deeds were those of maddened demons, 
scattering fire-brands, arrows, and death; not those of 
angels of mercy, promoting peace and good-will in the 
world. These men had failed to converse with the records 
of the sufferings of their unfortunate brethren, from both 
Jews and pagans: or, if they knew any of them, they had 
gathered no practical wisdom, no moral lesson, from what 
they had read; they understood neither the genius of the 
gospel, nor that epitome of Christian morality ;—“ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.” ; 
-To be able to appreciate these representations, some 
acquaintance with the early ages of Christianity is neces- 
_ sary, during which the Christian world swarmed with sects 
and parties; the minds of men took most eccentric courses; 
opinions were mixed up which had no affinity; practices 
were united which had no congruity; almost every Chris- 
tian doctor had “ crotchets” of his own, and denounced his 
brother’s “ crotchets” as heretical; and the prevailing party 
for the time being, branded all others—the majority, the 
minority—as heretical. ‘The learned and the illiterate, 
Rome and Carthage, the Athanasians and the Arians, the 
Valentinians and the Pelagians, the East and the West, 
with many others, strove alternately for ascendancy and 
permanency. After the accession of the Roman emperors 
to the Christian cause, and the smiles of court-favour 
shone upon the Christian body, a thirst for power and dis- 
tinction increased: authority was substituted for argument 
in public controversies; and points in dispute, which ought 
to have been settled by other means, or not mooted at all, 
were decided by arbitrary and domineering majorities. 
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Now, one party gained the ascendancy, and now, another; 
and, what was to be the prevalent and permanent faith of 
the church seerned—for a time—to all human appearance, 
to tremble in the balance. The odium theologicum—or 
party-spirit—boiled over; and, like the eruptions of a 
volcano, destroyed the spiritual vegetation of godly and 
brotherly affections. ~The civil power became the ally of 
religious intolerance; and the half-civilized and half-Chris- 
tianized emperors aided the haughty and overbearing 
bishops, enforcing a uniformity of religious opinions, a 
thing as impracticable—proved so by the event—as it was 
absurd and unchristian. 

A learned and liberal author—no mean authority— 
speaking of these councils, says: “‘ They were a collection 
of men, who were frail and fallible: some of them were 
not assemblies of pious and learned divines, but cabals, the 
majority of which were quarrelsome, fanatical, domineer- 
ing, dishonest prelates, who wanted to compel men to 
approve all their opinions, of which they themselves had 
no clear conception, and to anathematize and oppress those 
who would not implicitly submit to their determinations.” 
This representation is strictly applicable, more or less, to 
all these councils, from the first, convened in the beginning 
of the fourth century at Nice, to that of Trent, in the 
sixteenth. And we can hardly wonder at anything they 
did, or wished to do, if the following description, from the 
same author, is just:—“* When Christianity became a bulky 
system, one may trace in it the genius of the loquacious 
and ever-wrangling Greeks; of the enthusiastic Africans, 
whose imagination was sublimated by the heat of the sun; 
of the superstitious Egyptians, whose fertile soil and warm 
climate produced monks and hermits, swarming like animals 
sprung from the impregnated mud of the Nile; and of 
the ambitious and political Romans, who were resolved 
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to rule over the world, in one shape or other. ‘To this we 
may add the Jewish zeal for trifles, arising from a con- 
tracted, illiberal mind; the learned subtlety of the gentile 
philosophers; and the pomp and ceremony of paganism.” 
Now, all these individual peculiarities must have blended 
in every general council; and, therefore, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, who lived in the fourth century, is recorded to have 
said of the second general council—one of the four pre- 
viously mentioned, as so highly esteemed—that it could be 
compared only to ‘‘ wasps, or magpies; to a flight of cranes, 
or a flock of geese:” and of all councils:—“ That, for his 
part, he chose to avoid all such assemblies, because he 
never saw any that had good success, and that did not 
rather increase than lessen dissensions and quarrels.”* 
Should the reader have a difficulty in conceiving, how 
assemblies so heterogeneous could coincide in sentiments, 
or in conclusions, he must understand, or recollect, that 
there never was a real coincidence between them. But, 
what will not the frowns of authority, the menaces of 
power, the intrigues of party, the fear of punishment, the 
hope of advantage, produce, even upon a better body of 
men, than ever composed these councils? And, should he 
have a further difficulty in accounting for diversity and 
dissimilarity amongst men, who professed to be the dis- 
ciples of one Master, to be animated by one spirit, to draw 
their notions from one source, to form one brotherhood, to 
be influenced by the same love of truth, to be concerned 
for the preservation and extension of the same great cause; 
he must take into consideration the infirmities of human 
nature—in its best state, the difference of constitution, of 
intellect, of education, of connexion, of interests and aims, 
in various ways, between a large body of men, by which 


* The above quotations are from Jortin and Grier. 
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they will always be swayed. Human nature will be human 
nature, however refined, restrained, modified; and human 
nature motives will often be present, and influence, and 
peep out; although one party may not admit, and another 
party be unwilling to suspect, that they really exist, and 
are at work. And as to the men who composed these 
councils; it is well known, that, as genuine piety waned 
amongst them, a fictitious piety took its place; that, in 
proportion as they relaxed in their simple adherence to the 
Word of God, they became the more zealous in promoting 
their own private and party opinions; and, that in the 
same ratio as they grew indifferent to the fundamentals of 
religion, they clamoured about trifles. And should the 
reader wonder—as well he may—that men, having preten- 
sions to Christian charity, were so much at variance with 
themselves, as to excommunicate and anathematize, or 
curse, their brethren, because they could not see eye to 
eye with them, on some such subject as the precise mode 
of the Divine Existence, or the particular wording of a 
creed, or whether the Virgin Mary should be called the 
mother of God, or others of a similar kind:—we say, should 
he wonder at the inconsistency of these men, it is only for 
him to consider the precedent they pleaded, and the arro- 
gance with which they claimed a right to plead it, and his 
wonder will cease. 

The apostle Paul had said; “If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maran-atha!” 
This is an allusion to one of the Jewish modes of excom- 
munication, of which there were three; and signifies— 
“ Accursed—the Lord is coming.” But, can it be sup- 
posed, that the apostle wished any, by these words, to 
perish everlastingly?—that he even doomed them to it? 
Why, in that case, he would have been as inconsistent 
with himself, as the men were with themselves, who thus 
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perverted his language! How could such a wish and such 
dooming be reconciled with the sympathies, the solicitudes, 
and the prayers for the salvation of ungodly persons, ex- 
pressed in other parts of his writings? The truth is, that 
the words are not imprecatory, but predictive; they were 
pronounced as a warning, not delivered as a decree; and it 
is not for error of opinion, that ruin is to befal, but for 
error of heart. And, whatever—under the guidance of 
inspiration—may have been the apostle’s meaning, inspira- 
tion had long ceased from the church, before these men 
began to utter their formal and emphatic anathemas. We 
have often smiled—in reading the ancient classie authors— 
at the impotent thunder-bolts which Jupiter is made to 
hurl, at offending mortals; but, the imagination which 
placed these thunder-bolts in his hands, invested him, too, 
with the attributes of divinity:—whereas, no such attri- 
butes qualified these councils, to hurl their thunder-bolts. 
Now, in reviewing the discussion, which we have at- 
tempted, of the subject of this chapter, we hope the reader 
will be of opinion with us, that he cannot without stultify- 
ing himself, belying his conscience, conceding what he 
knows to be wrong, admit that any of the ancient councils 
—with all their frailties and fallibilities—possessed ability 
to determine what all nations and generations ought to be- 
lieve, or that they possessed the shadow of legitimate 
authority, to enforce their decrees with dreadful anathemas, 
or penalties of any kind. And the moral lessons taught 
us, by the history of their evil conduct are the only things 
really valuable to be gathered from it; namely, first, let 
us be careful to form a correct estimate of human nature, 
under whatever glossy veil, or plausible pretensions, it 
may be covered and concealed. It is, as the great John 
Howe has remarked, an accursed and a horrid thing. 
There are certain inherent laws which govern mankind, as 
there are certain latent laws which govern the physical 
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world; and placed in circumstances favourable to their 
development, they are likely to produce their effects. 
They may be counteracted or neutralized, to a great de- 
gree; but, the probability is, that brought into action, 
they will operate the same results. Secondly; we should 
guard ourselves—as far as possible—against all centralized 
ecclesiastical power. Such power in the hands of ministers 
of religion has, almost invariably, been abused, to aggran- 
dize themselves, and to oppress others. The united voice 
of history proclaims this melancholy fact, and to be deaf 
to it, may be, in some cases, of serious consequence. 
Thirdly; we ought to pity the meanness and mischief of 
frail men, when clothed with brief office and authority; 
and to be thankful to Providence, that we have fallen upon 
better times than those we have been reviewing, and that 
we can, with impunity, dispute the infallibility of popes 
and councils, and treat such a pretension as it deserves. 
Fourthly; it becomes us to think for ourselves in matters 
of religion, as far as God has given us ability and means. 
To be passively led on by others, without reflection or 
examination, is the part of tame animals; but, it does not 
belong to men, whom God has made reflecting and reason- 
able beings. It may be necessary for slaves to resign 
themselves to the dictation and disposal of their tyran- 
nical masters; but, we are not slaves here, unless we chose 
to enslave ourselves. %fthly; let us abhor all anathemas 
for religious difference, and the very spirit of them. 
They are not of heavenly origin or character; they come 
from beneath, and are fiendish. And, while we censure 
them in other persons, we must not use them ourselves. 
To constitute ourselves so many avenging Nemeses is not 
to act the part of Christian men; there is neither justice 
nor charity init. The balance and the rod are both in 
the hands of God, and there may they remain! —“ for God 


is judge himself,” and he cannot err. 
K 2 
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CHAPTER V. 


TRADITION NOT TO BE RECEIVED, IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS, 
AS A RULE OF FAITH. 


Section I. 


TueE professed friends of the Christian religion have done 
more to abase its character, enfeeble its claims, and obstruct 
its progress, than all its avowed enemies, than infidels, and 
profligates. When we review the history of the Christian 
church, from the morning of its existence, we perceive 
that the nominal followers of Jesus have exhibited their 
own spirit, as his spirit; established their own opinions, as 
his doctrines; and substituted their own inventions, for 
his institutions. In its first appearance, it was simple, 
spiritual, beautiful; but, alas! it soon became complicated, 
secularized, deformed. How unlike the Christianity of 
our Lord and his apostles was the Christianity of the 
middle ages! And, how unlike it now, is the Christianity 
of almost the whole of Europe! And, to what is its altered 
condition—and so much for the worse—to be ascribed; 
but, to the devices of weak or wicked men? ‘The fact 
cannot be concealed, that much of the Christianity long 
existing, and now existing, in the world—save that which 
is found in the New Testament—is a palpable compound 
——as we have already remarked—of Christianity, Judaism, 
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and Paganism—a mixture unsightly and disgusting! And, 
it may be difficult to guess, when, or by what means, the 
precious is to be again separated from the vile; and the 
religion of the Son of God be allowed, to withdraw from 
all gross elements, to resume its spotless majesty of cha- 
racter, to exhibit its few and plain enactments, and to 
exert its hallowed and hallowing influence, with full effect, 
upon the hearts and lives of men. 

This mischief to our divine religion originated in a 
foolish or criminal departure from the letter and spirit of 
the Christian Scriptures. A stedfast adherence to them, 
by the ministers and pastors, would have preserved all that 
was divine, and excluded all that was human, of doctrine 
and cerenrony; and those things would not have been in- 
troduced into the Christian church, as a part and parcel of 
itself, which the New Testament does not enjoin, and, in 
many instances, forbids. To perceive the truth and force 
of this observation, let any intelligent, honest-minded 
person take the gospels and epistles with him, and per- 
forming the tour of Europe, make himself acquainted with 
the respective constitutions, doctrines, and observances of 
the Greek church, the Latin church, and some of the 
Reformed churches; and endeavour to verify them by the 
book in his hand; and, he will find, to his disappointment 
and mortification, that they have not the verisimilitude of 
primitive and genuine Christianity; and, that these con- 
stitutions have no model, these doctrines no authority, and 
these observances no warrant, in the inspired volume:—in 
short, that these churches are not the counterpart of 
Christianity, as it first spread in the world; that they are, 
to a great extent, human institutions, ordinances of men: 
and resting upon tradition, not on revelation. 

But, what is tradition, in this connexion? A correct 
definition and a clear perception of the meaning of this 
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term are of vast importance here, since, we are told that 
tradition is God’s unwritten word; that it is co-ordinate 
with the sacred Scriptures; that it is the key of religious 
knowledge; that it is to the text of the New Testament, 
what the sun is to the dial-plate. In its primary, or first, 
signification, it is nothing else than the transmission by 
oral communication—or, as we sometimes call it, word of 
mouth —of certain statements, relating to matters of 
opinion, or observance, from father to son, and from one 
generation to another. And, this is its meaning, when 
employed by ecclesiastical writers, and in the controversy 
between romanists and protestants. 

During the patriarchal age, there were, no doubt, com- 
munications of this kind made and preserved. The whole 
human family were not left, for thousands of years, without 
interpositions from God: and from the simple manner of 
life, of the first fathers of mankind, a great proportion of 
whom must have been employed in attending flocks or 
herds; from their vivid impressions of the Deity—the 
more so, considering their calling and habits—and from 
the absence, or the infrequent occurrence, of events of 
extraordinary and engrossing interest, it would be likely, 
that reminiscences of such interpositions and intimations 
would not be lost; but, be transmitted, with the greatest 


care, and in a definite and permanent form. ‘The writings _ 


of Moses, the most ancient known, had no existence for 
between two and three thousand years, after the creation 
of the world: and, it is probable, that he embodied, under 
the guidance of inspiration, all the traditionary sayings of 
the patriarchs, in his simple and beautiful historical rela- 
tions, in the book of Genesis. 

During the prophetic age, there were, probably, other 
things said and done, by the holy men of God, than those 
contained in their several writings, of minor importance, 
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indeed; and, therefore, not comprehended. These may 
have formed matters of tradition, and continued to occupy 
the memories, and to engage the conversations of pious 
men, as so many sacred anecdotes, from the death of 
Moses, until the birth of Christ. But, it is impossible to 
read the discourses of our Lord, without perceiving, that a 
large number of the traditions current, during his life and 
ministry, was nothing else than a collection of religious 
fables; the fabrications of men, employed to contravene 
and pervert the commandments of God. He denounced 
them, as so many worthless and pernicious fancies; and, 
passed a severe censure upon the scribes and pharisees, 
who, from sinister motives, inculcated their absurd and 
ridiculous tales, to delude the unthinking and undiscerning 
people. And, it is not unlikely, that these were the very 
traditions afterwards collected, lest they should be lost, in 
the 180th year from the Christian zra, by Rabbi Judah, and 
formed into the book called the Mishna. 

There may have been things said and done, by our Lord 
and his apostles, which were not immediately reduced to 
writing, nor, indeed, at all. And, after these sublime and 
sainted persons had left this world, their converts—dwell- 
ing with fond recollection upon incidents in their history, 
or observations in their friendly intercourse—gave cur- 
rency to many interesting relations, just as we recount the 
doings and sayings of our beloved kindred, or friends, 
when death has removed them from our sight. ‘These 
would, in process of time, be necessarily mixed up with 
much fiction. Credulity would multiply, and ignorance 
or carelessness would distort them. Nothing short of a 
miracle could preserve them, amidst the numberless 
changes through which the Christian interest passed; and, 
indeed, the entire civilized world. And that a perpetual 
miracle—the very term involves a contradiction—was em- 
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ployed for this purpose, is a notion too monstrous to be 
entertained; and, is not entertained, I believe, by the most 
zealous advocates of tradition. And, should any person 
be found, disposed to believe, that Providence has been 
employed, through so long a series of ages, in preserving 
the traditions of the elders, whether of Jewish, or of 
Christian, origin, from corruptions, in any form or degree, 
so that we have now precisely the same number of tradi- 
tions, and the same precision and truth in them all, which 
may have existed amongst the fathers; that person believes 
more for orad traditions, than ought to be believed for the 
written Bible:—and, in vain, I fear, will be all attempts 
to disturb his faith. 

The ancient philosophers, Egyptians and Pythagoreans, 
had two kinds of doctrines; the one—taught to their im- 
mediate disciples—was called esoteric; and the other— 
taught to the public—was called exoteric. The initiated, 
or genuine disciples, were favoured with an ample expla- 
nation of the former—or secret doctrines,—whereas, all 
others, mere auditors, received only some declamations, on 
general topics, or brief instructions, through the medium 
of symbols. Now, since the Jewish and the Christian 
doctors were ambitious of imitating the pagan philosophers, 
so far as they could with decency, there can be no doubt, 
that the esoteric doctrines gave rise to the cabalistic mys- 
teries of the Jews, and to the gnostic heresies of the 
Christians. And, hence the notion, that God delivered to 
Moses, on the mount, oral explanations of the law, as well 
as the law itself; and, that our Lord and his apostles 
taught private doctrines to their immediate disciples and 
successors, besides those delivered to the multitude, and - 
recorded in the gospels and epistles. These supposed ex- 
planations of the law were the cabbala, or traditions, of 
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the Jewish church; and these fancied private doctrines 
are the pretended traditions of the Christian church, by 
the aid of which, it is said, the sacred Scriptures are to be 
understood. 

The esoteric doctrines threw an air of mystery about 
the ancient philosophy, and gave a peculiar importance 
and influence to the philosophers: so did the cabbala of the 
Jews to the law, and to the expositors of the law: and so 
did the notion of private doctrines, or traditions, to the 
gospel, and to the teachers of the gospel. Hence, we 
deduce, with more than probability, the origin of the 
“twofold system of religious teaching” for which papists 
and Puseyites contend,—of the twofold word of God, the 
“ written” and the “unwritten,”—and, of the two kinds of 
persons for whose benefit, this twofold word is designed:— 
the “ written” for the laity,—so far as they may be per- 
mitted to read it—the “unwritten” for the priests—who 
proclaim themselves the only repositories of this kind of 
revelation—to qualify them to interpret the ‘“ written” to 
the multitude. 

But, what gratuitous assumptions and unsustained pre- 
tensions have we here! Where is the semblance of proof, 
that God delivered these additional explanations to Moses? 
—and where is the shadow of evidence, that Christ, or 
that his apostles, taught secret doctrines to their disciples, 
as their successors, which were not committed to writing, 
and on which, nevertheless, the “written Scriptures” de- 
pend for their meaning? We do not think it seemly, to 
employ offensive epithets, or opprobrious terms; but, we 
will venture to affirm, that more gross examples of priest- 
craft do not exist, than are found in these assumptions and 
pretensions. But, who believes the Jewish cabbala? And 
to as little credit are Christian traditions, for the most 
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part, entitled. We should pay no attention to either, ex- 
cept to gratify an inquisitive propensity:—both are little 
else than nursery-tales. 

Do we not read—it is objected—that Christ taught some 
things to his disciples, which he did not teach to the mul- 
titude; and, that the apostle delivered certain ordinances 
and traditions to the Corinthians and Thessalonians, and a 
form of sound words to Timothy? On these texts rests 
the notion of the secret teaching of traditions, by our Lord 
and his apostles. The disciples of Jesus were but partially 
enlightened, in matters pertaining to his kingdom; they 
were dull of apprehension and slow to learn; and, there- 
fore, he told them, he had “many things to say to them, 
but they could not bear them” then, because they were 
not mentally prepared to receive them: and he referred 
them for further and full instruction, to the descent of the 
“spirit of truth,” who should “ guide them into all truth.” 
It must, therefore, be plain, if Christ employed a gradual 
method of instruction with his disciples—as best suited to 
their few and feeble perceptions—and many things could 
not be told them, at once, because they were not prepared 
to receive them—that the uninstructed and gross-minded 
multitude must have been wholly unfit to receive such 
communications. 

And what can be made of the apostle’s traditions, if the 
texts be fairly interpreted? All apostolic teaching and 
preaching—whether public or private, to a community of 
Christians or to an individual Christian—must have con- 
sisted in traditionary communications, before the gospels 
and epistles were written, and the canon of the New Tes- 
tament was completed. The “treasure in earthen vessels” 
was the only New Testament in existence; for, it had not then 
been committed to paper. There were no written Chris- 
tian documents to expound, or to appeal to; the apostles 
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carried about with them none; the churches they planted 
had none. These documents were subsequently,—and 
always partially—possessed. Might not the apostles have 
said, therefore—and must they not have said—as to all 
they conveyed, in executing their high commission ;—“ For 
I have received of the Lord, that which also I declare unto 
you,”—since all their evangelical knowledge—all they had 
to declare—whether derived from Christ himself, or from 
his promised Spirit—was still from their great Master? 
Here, then, is the true idea of tradition,—something re- 
ceived from the Lord, and delivered to others;—and it is 
applicable alike to oral or to written instructions. And as 
it would be folly to suppose, that the gospels contain a 
record of all our Saviour did and said—indeed, we are 
told, they do not—or that the epistles contain all the 
apostles ever delivered—the thing is impossible—so, there 
may have been retained, amongst the early Christians, 
some unrecorded wise maxims, or minute directions, to 
which occasional reference was made. In truth, this was 
the case, as we gather from the appeals which some of the 
fathers made to traditions: but, it requires the chemistry 
of popery, or of Puseyism, to extract and combine them— 
if they exist—at this time of day; and nothing can be more 
dishonest, or senseless, than an attempt to convert any 
traditions into a supplementary revelation, into a princi- 
pium cognoscendi,—a criterion of truth in matters of re- 
ligion. 
Section IL. 


Why should we repudiate traditions, it is said, seeing 
that the fathers employed them? ‘This would seem a 
reasonable question, but, proceeding from the lips of 
papists and Puseyites, it is an exceedingly specious one. 
Strange, that we should be required, in this country, and 
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at this time, to arbitrate between the apostles and the 
fathers, between what the former actually wrote, and what 
the latter may have recorded of their unwritten sentiments 
or usages; between the Scriptures as a sufficient rule of 
faith—the authenticity of which has been decided by in- 
disputable evidence—and. documents which never have 
been authenticated—and never can be—which want evi- 
dence! But, first; traditions were never employed by 
the primitive fathers, as they have been since employed; 
unless, we confound primitive fathers with ancient fathers, 
very distinguishable terms and persons. By the former 
are meant, in strict accuracy, the theological writers of 
the church, immediately succeeding the apostles; by the 
latter, the theological writers of subsequent ages. Second; 
the most zealous opponents of traditions do not absolutely 
reject them. It is the employment of them for illegitimate 


purposes—the abuse of them—the elevation of them to a 


character of importance to which they are not entitled— 
that they chiefly discard. 

We are willing to take the traditions of the fathers for 
all they are worth. Could they be shown to be genuine, 
they would be of some value: but, with the present un- 
certainty attaching to them, they are almost valueless. 
They can have no pretension to inspiration, unless proved 
to be divine or apostolic, which is beyond human power: 
they may be true or false, facts or forgeries: they may 
have been written by the authors to whom they are as- 
cribed, or by other persons: they may accord with the 
doctrines of the New Testament, or they may be at vari- 
ance with all it teaches. There is, at least, all this un- 
certainty and doubt resting upon traditive intimations, 
whether contained in the writings of the fathers, or found 
in the present church: and, with such a fact before us, not 
to be explained away, not to be discredited, who, possessed 
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of sober reason, would put so much upon hazard, as to re- 
ceive tradition to guide him in an affair of such vast and 
infinite moment as his religion. 

If, in making ourselves acquainted with traditions, we 
find some in contradiction to others—some teaching things 
different from others—how are we to decide between them? 
—which are we to adopt?—by which must we be guided? 
Contradictory propositions, or statements, cannot be true 
in the same sense. If one tradition asserts that Easter 
should be observed at a certain time of the year, and 
another asserts that. it should be observed at a different 
time: if one tradition tells us that the bishop of Rome is 
to have the preeminence over all other bishops, and another 
tells us that the bishop of Jerusalem or of Constantinople 
is entitled to this distinction, or that all bishops are equal: 
if one tradition teaches that repentant heretics must be 
re-baptized, before their re-admission to fellowship with 
the church, and another teaches that re-baptism is not ne- 
cessary to re-admission: if one tradition affirms that Scrip- 
ture is the only safe rule of faith, and another affirms that 
traditions must be joined to it, to make it such a rule: if 
one tradition says that the pope, ea officio—from his office 
—is in himself infallible, and another says, that infallibility 
resides in the union of pope and council:—then, in all these 
examples—and many more might be selected—we perceive 
directly conflicting traditions; and we should be allowed 
to ask, which side must simple and honest inquirers after 
traditionary truth take? Why, the writings of the fathers, 
the great repository of traditionary lore, are at variance on 
many such subjects as these; and the existing church, 
‘“‘the living witness to the truth,” has split, repeatedly, 
concerning them. 

If again, it appears that traditions are in direct opposition 
to the plain sense of Scripture—as we will prove abun- 
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dantly before we close this chapter—we must believe God, 
rather than man; inspired doctrines, rather than uninspired 
opinions; what evangelists and apostles wrote, rather than 
what fathers may have written. No comparison can be 
instituted between the Sacred Writings and traditions, as 
claimants to our respect and confidence, without dishonour 
to God and danger to ourselves. The difference between 
them consists not in a few shades; but, in deep colours, 
amounting to an absolute contrast. It is the difference of 
inspiration and no inspiration; of certainty and probability; 
of substance and shadow; of what must be pure and eternal 
truths, and what may be “cunningly devised fables;” of 
what we are to know and believe to be saved, and what we 
need not know and believe to be saved. When, therefore, 
we are forced to the alternative of receiving, either tradi- 
tions or the Holy Scriptures, as our guide, in choosing and 
carrying out our religion, we cannot hesitate for which to 
take our determination; common prudence compels us to 
exercise a decided preference for the latter. 

Whatever God has been pleased to propose for our 
guidance in so important an affair as religion, on that, we 
presume, he not only allows but requires us to exercise our 
judgment ;—that is, to inquire into its meaning. And, if 
he has designed traditions to be a second guide to us, to 
give us the meaning of the first—the Scriptures—or to 
supply us with information on matters as to which they 
are silent—and, indeed, without which, it is pretended, 
they are unintelligible or insufficient—it must be agreeable 
to the Divine Will, and our duty, that we should endeavour 
to ascertain their sense. How can any unintelligible com- 
munication be a source of instruction and a rule of duty to 
intelligent and accountable creatures? That, which is to 
guide us in the most solemn of all affairs and the most 
sacred of all duties, has the nature of a law; a law that has 
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issued from Him who is the moral governor of the world, 
as well as the merciful Father; but how can we observe— 
or be held accountable for the observance of—a law, which 
we do not understand, and must not investigate? And, if 
we are to form an opinion, for ourselves, of the meaning 
of traditions, provided, after all, we doubt or differ in our 
interpretations of their sense—interpret them doubtfully 
or differently—and it is by the interpretations we must be 
guided—and they are the traditions to us—to whom, or to 
what, are we to appeal, to assure ourselves, or to set ourselves 
right? Are we to go to fathers, to understand fathers; to 
traditions, to understand traditions? This would only in- 
crease our difficulty, and involve us in perplexity beyond 
measure. We may pass from fathers to fathers, and from 
traditions to traditions, still doubting and differing, until 
we have exhausted both, and be no nearer to our object. 
We want, therefore, some decisive authority—some final 
appeal— which fathers and traditions do not supply, and 
by which they may be tested. 

We may be told, that the generality of Christians are 
not capable of judging for themselves in matters of reli- 
gious controversy; that the right of private judgment is an 
assumed right; that no man has aright to think and decide 
for himself in religious affairs; that it must be left to the 
ministers of religion to think and decide for all others. 
These objections are not remarkable for their modesty, 
and they are better adapted to the ninth than to the nine- 
teenth century. We take a different position, and maintain 
that it is the duty of all Christians to make themselves 
acquainted with the principles of their religion, to the 
utmost of the means they possess; and where the desire as 
well as the obligation exists, the means will seldom prove 
inadequate. On what authority are we told, that the right 
of private judgment is an assumption—in short, a usurp- 
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ation?—that we are not to inquire and determine what is 
right and what is wrong, as to religious doctrine and duty? 
—that other persons must do this for us? There may be 
a popish tradition to this effect, but no warrant for it is 
found in the Christian Scriptures, nor in our mental and 
moral constitution. No subject is more distinctly and 
solemnly taught in the Sacred Writings, than our indi- 
vidual accountableness to God; and that our faculties are 
talents committed to us to be employed, and to be employed 
in matters of religion. But, according to these objections, 
we are to devolve our responsibility upon others—upon a 
certain privileged class—and to imitate the slothful servant, 
regardless of our Lord’s smile or frown. As well may it 
be insisted, that our right to use our eyes and ears, is an 
assumption, or a usurpation of the right of others; and, 
that we are not to see and hear but by proxy, through the 
eyes and ears of others. No persons of sense and modesty 
would treat the ministers of religion with disrespect or 
neglect, or wantonly impugn their judgment, but would 
rather honour them, ask their assistance, and pay deference 
to their opinions. But, such ministers may be weak- 
minded, or illiterate, or ungodly men, alike incapable of 
forming a sound judgment for themselves and imparting 
counsel to others: and the inquirers may far surpass, in all 
the qualifications requisite for investigation, the ministers 
inquired of ; and must the superior persons yield to the 
inferior in that case, and embrace notions and addict them- 
selves to usages which they believe to be erroneous, to be 
unwarranted and superstitious? ‘ There must be no ab- 
solute surrender of the reason and conscience, which God 
has vouchsafed to every man as his guides. If, after 
allowing for our comparative inability to judge: if, after 
seeking for the best instruction we can obtain, we yet feel 
convinced that what is enforeed upon us is actually con- 
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trary to the written word of God; then God and not man, 
Christ rather than his ministers, must be believed and 
obeyed.”* 

We often hear, from the advocates of tradition, of the 
“Catholic church,” the “living church,” the “ present 
church,” as the keeper and witness of the truth; and we 
are told, that this church has distinguished divine and 
apostolic traditions from all others, and has infallibly 
fixed the meaning of all and each. This pretension—for 
it is nothing more—assigns to the church of Rome the 
prerogative of being the authoritative source of doctrine, 
and of being solely in possession of the truth. Of course, 
all other churches, of whatever kind, are so many schis- 
matical, heretical communities, without authority or truth, 
without God’s approbation and blessing, without piety and 
safety! We have never heard of the charity of popery; 
but, here is a sample of its bigotry. We must not, how- 
ever, be imposed upon by terms. What is meant by the 
‘Catholic church,” the “living church,” the ‘present 
church?” It cannot mean all the members of the Romish 
church, at any one time, whether ancient or modern, for 
tens of thousands of such persons, at all times, have un- 
happily—and in a great measure from the discipline of this 
church—no means of making the distinction. It must 
mean, therefore, all the ministers of this community—pope, 
cardinals, and so forth, convened in a general council. 
But, when, and where, and by whose authority was such 
a council convened?—we have no record of such an as- 
sembly. Or, it must mean the successive generations of 
priests inheriting the opinions of some such council; sinee, 
entire consentaneousness of sentiment cannot be certainly 
predicated of any body of men resolved into their individu- 


* Dr. Benson. 
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ality, and scattered in ten thousand isolations throughout 
the Christian world. But, after centuries from the days 
of Christ and his apostles, by what means could the mem- 
bers of any council distinguish genuine traditions from 
fictitious traditions, those which had descended from Christ 
and his apostles from others of more recent origin?—by 
what could they have discriminated and decided?—what 
could have been, or ought to have been, the rule, in 
attaining their conclusions?—what must have been the 
test of traditional accuracy ?—what, but the truth of God’s 
word—the Catholic truth—which was before the Catholie 
church, Catholic councils, or Catholic traditions? Unhap- 
pily, this Catholic truth has seldom been the supreme rule 
or test of sound doctrine and rational usages with this 
vaunted Catholic church, or with these vaunted Catholic 
councils; and hence, all the mischief. And, it is remark- 
able that Roman Catholics have never agreed amongst 
themselves, in fixing the supreme rule or test. With some, 
it is the sacred Scriptures; with others, it is traditions; and 
with most, it is the union of both. 

It is contended, that certain traditions have been under- 
stood to teach the same things at all times, in all places, and 
by allpersons. This is the meaning of the ‘“‘ semper, ubique, 
et ab omnibus,” so frequently found in popish authors. 
But, here an assertion is made, or a fact is pretended, 
which we have no means of confirming. How are we to 
verify this assertion, or to assure ourselves of this fact? 
Who can undertake to furnish the historical proof for 
either? We may be reminded of the ‘‘ Catena Patrum”— 
a chain of testimonies selected from the fathers—as fur- 
nishing the historical proof: but, then, this difficulty meets 
us; another Catena Patrum may be formed, and every 
link of which taken from the same fathers, with testi- 
monies of an opposite description:—and, how are these 
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discordant testimonies to be harmonized?—who will under- 
take to harmonize them? Should it be said, again, that we 
are to consult only the orthodox fathers, and they exclu- 
sively must be heard in the matter; what is this, but 
assuming the very point in dispute?-—for how can we 
know who are the orthodox fathers, unless we know pre- 
viously what are orthodox doctrines; or, at least, assume 
those doctrines to be orthodox, which accord with our 
opinions already formed? ‘This advice to consult the 
orthodox fathers would be sound and safe enough, sup- 
posing that we were already in possession of the truth, and 
would seek confirmation of it from the writings of those 
who held the same truth, in ages long since past; but it is 
clearly nothing short of begging the whole question in 
dispute, to refer to orthodox fathers, unless we already 
possess absolute proof of orthodox doctrine. Should it be 
further urged, that particular churches may indeed err, 
but the universal church cannot err; and, therefore, we 
must take the truth from this universal church: it may be 
answered, first, that this is mere assertion, since Scripture 
nowhere refers to the universality of profession as a test of 
doctrine. And it may be then asked, in what respect the 
universal church differs from the particular churches of 
which it is made up: and, if it be said, it differs in the 
fact of its holding the essentials of the true faith, whilst 
particular churches, together with these, have also the 
accidentals of error, it may be demanded, how this can be 
proved, unless the essentials of a true faith and the acci- 
dentals of error were previously known, distinguished 
beyond doubt. And, until this can be proved, and these 
be distinguished, the notion of a universal church as 
distinct from the particular churches of which it consists, 
and of the essentials of a true faith as distinct from the 
accidentals of error, is only a specious abstraction, sufficient 
L 2 
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for the purposes of discourse, but remote from the reality 
of things, and incapable of being practically applied, as a » 
criterion of a true church, or of true doctrine. And, 
should it be urged still further, that we must hear the 
church first, as to what is truth and what is error—this 
position also involves an assumption of the point to be 
proved. It is amongst the marks of the church of Christ, 
that it holds and declares the truth. Though an apostle, 
or an angel from heaven, were to preach to us any other 
doctrine than that we have received, we should receive it 
not. Every preacher, therefore, is to be judged by his 
doctrine; and every church is to be judged by what it 
teaches. ‘The truth is first, and then the preacher or the 
church; and not, conversely, the preacher or the church, 
and then the truth. The teaching of the preacher or of 
the church is to be tested by the truth, and not the truth 
by the teaching. And should it be finally urged, that unless 
traditions be employed to aid in the interpretation of 
Scripture, ignorant people will interpret them erroneously, 
pervert their true sense, and then apply their own ignorant 
perversions, to suggest or support heretical theories ;—our 
answer is, that ignorant people—priests included—have 
from the beginning made a more fatal use of traditions 
than of Scripture. They were heretics—in the popular 
sense of the term—who first took traditions to be their 
geuide—pleaded them as their justification—and rejected 
the supreme authority of Scripture, to make the authority 
of traditions paramount. Not a single objection can be 
raised against placing the Scriptures in the hands of people 
generally, that may not be urged, with greater force, 
against placing traditions in their hands. Let any number 
of ministers—of any section of the visible community of 
Christians—tel!l their hearers, that, in books said to be 
written by the fathers, certain traditions are recorded, 
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which teach so and so; and unless they be ignorant, or 
credulous, or careless people; or the works are not acces- 
sible to them; or some insurmountable obstacle be in their 
way ;—they may wish to verify the statement for their 
own satisfaction. Well, instead of having one small volume, 
such as the Scriptures, to turn over, they find scores of 
bulky volumes to search; instead of having this volume in 
their own language, they find volumes in two dead languages; 
instead of having a book drawing its origin immediately 
from the apostolic times, they find works of much later 
dates; instead of having an inspired, harmonious document 
to investigate, they find documents uninspired and dis- 
cordant.* 


Section III. 


But, to return from this digression. Admitting that tradi- 
tion was necessary to guide the minds of the patriarchs; 
or, that it was of service to the prophets and the pious 
people of their day; or, that it was employed by the 
Christian church, while, as yet, the canon of Scripture was 
incomplete, and the inspired records were but partially 
distributed and known; still, in what way is tradition of 
serious importance, or of importance at all, to us? We 
occupy vantage-ground, far above the persons who lived 
in the twilight of the world, or under a shadowy dispensa- 
tion of types and figures, or in the grey morning of the 
Christian church;-—and to displace ourselves from this 
superior position, to rest upon tradition, is to exchange a 
promontory, as a point of vision, for a vale; or a rock, as 
a place of standing, for shifting sand; or a well-defined 
and permanent body of inspired statutes, as a rule of con- 


* See the Lecture on Tradition, by Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, at Oxford. - 
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duct, for uncertain and pretended tales—for traditions 
amount to nothing more—of times long since passed away, 
of persons of whom we know nothing, and of rites and 
customs which do not appear to be necessary or expedient. 

It is painful to know, what sophistical reasoning, jesuiti- 
cal representations, and ingenious tricks are often resorted 
to, to impart a colouring of truth to absolute fiction; and 
to impose upon the unthinking and unwary, human inven- 
tions as divine verities and usages. No people are so 
chargeable with this, as the zealous advocates of tradi- 
tionary legends; and no jugglers ever deluded the eyes of 
men, more than they have deluded—and would delude— 
their minds. And, when pressed with the unsoundness 
and untenableness of their opinions, and with the palpable 
dishonesty of their practices—like drowning men catching 
at straws to preserve them from sinking—they employ 
artifices in argument, which are not honest; and defend 
themselves by reasons, which are most unreasonable; and 
plead a prescriptive right for things from which sense and 
reason recoil. All fanatics in religion, who are also warm 
and strenuous partisans, do this. And hence, in the case 
before us, we are told, that Christianity itself, in the form in 
which we have it, is a tissue of traditions; that by tradi- 
tions we know it to be Christianity; that traditions are 
necessary to explain and understand it; and, that traditions 
are equally a revelation, and equally obligatory with the 
Christian Scriptures. Now, let us see, if these gratuitous 
assumptions—for such we deem them—will bear sifting, 
bear the test of common sense. 

First. Is Christianity, then, as we have it, a tissue of 
traditions? 

Taking the intellectual idea, or the real meaning, of 
the word, tradition, to be something passed down to us, 
from persons who have gone before, there may be a degree 
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of truth in the notion. In this sense, the first communi- 
cations of our Lord’s immediate ministers—the apostles— 
were traditions ; that is, they delivered to others what 
they had, themselves, heard, and seen, and known. And, 
even admitting—as we may admit, without damage to our 
argument—that the contents of the gospels and epistles 
are evangelical and apostolical traditions; still, they have 
descended to us, in inspired documents, and in a definite 
and permanent form. The authors themselves wrote them; 
they are attested compositions of apostolic origin; they 
have ever been regarded as such, because their character 
is undeniable; and there is no room for doubt, with com- 
petent judges, that they are the genuine productions of the 
apostles of Christ. ‘It would, therefore, be almost as 
accurate an expression, to call the pyramids of Egypt a 
tradition, as to designate the apostolic writings as such.” 
And, this constitutes the difference—the wide difference— 
between our holy religion and those things which astute 
or superstitious men would mix up with it, and make a 
part of itself; thus mingling their own poisons with the 
bread of life. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that certain verbal 
relations of the opinions and institutions of the Norman 
conqueror had reached our times; they would have been 
traditions, in the literal sense of the term; and, we might 
feel disposed to believe, that there was some truth in them. 
But, if we had, also, a well-written history of William’s 
opinions and ordinances, composed during his life, or im- 
mediately after his decease, by intelligent and honest men, 
who had lived, every day, for some years, in his society, 
and enjoyed his familiarity and confidence as his future 
historians; heard his sentiments from his own lips, and 
witnessed the enactment of his laws, by his own authority: 
—should we call the contents of such a history, traditions; 
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or fail to attach to it, all the importance of a veracious 
document?—Could we think of substituting those verbal 
relations for this history; or suppose, that the history 
would be better, if we added them to it; or, deem them 
necessary to understand it; or hold them to be of equal 
authority and importance with it, or indeed of authority and 
importance at all? And, if we could assure ourselves, that 
the historians of the Norman were inspired, or divinely as- 
sisted, to write his history, so as to be incapable of mis- 
take, the analogy would be complete. 

We might be told, that.the relations were all true, that 
they had always been received as such; that they were 
found as quotations in certain authors of repute, for cen- 
turies; that it would be presumptuous to reject them, that 
they were useful, as throwing additional light upon the 
times to which they referred. All this might or might not 
be correct; but, our answer would be, that, possessing the 
history, we needed no auxiliary means of knowledge; that, 
we could depend upon no other. Now, the difference be- 
tween this history and the above verbal relations, shows 
the vast difference between our inspired records and tradi- 
tions of all sorts, and determines the superior claims of the 
former over those of the latter; a superiority which admits 
of no comparison. 

Second. And, is it by tradition only, or chiefly, we are 
able to assure ourselves of the divine origin of the Sacred 
Writings?—or, that they were written by divine inspira- 
tion, and contain the truth of God?” 

No doubt, this having always been the opinion of the 
great body of Christian people, considerably strengthens 
the evidence of this fact; but, alone, it would be utterly 
insufficient. On this subject, a primary question would 
have to be settled, affecting the tradition itself. How 
many traditions have descended to our time, believed by 
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the Roman-catholic church for more than a thousand 
years, which are utterly fabulous! There are things in 
that church—and to some extent in other churches—for 
which the sanction of Christian—and even of primitive— 
antiquity is pleaded, which no man in his senses—from a 
love of ascertained truth—can receive. As well may we 
believe, as undoubted verities, all the monstrous absurdities 
of the Koran; or entertain, as matters of fact, all the fables 
of Herodotus, as receive, as worthy of credit, all the re- 
veries of ecclesiastical writers, all the relations of monks 
and miracles, handed down from time immemorial, as 
sacred traditions, by the Romish church. 

The united testimony of the ancient church, whether 
Jewish or Christian, could not have induced us to believe, 
that the Apocryphal books, usually bound up with the Old 
Testament Scriptures, were written by inspired authors; 
nor that the spurious epistles, generally ascribed to the 
apostolic fathers, contain the dictates of the Holy Spirit. 
But, had antiquity been silent on the subject, we must 
have believed, that the sacred Scriptures came from God. 
The evidence of this fact is such as to put credulity itself 
to the blush. We perceive, from an attentive inspection, 
that they are so many parts, which must have been de- 
signed to make up one great whole; that they illustrate 
and confirm each other, to an extent and in a manner, 
really extraordinary; that the subject matter of these won- 
derful writings accredits them as of a divine origin, 
emanations from God; that they possess a singular—a 
pre-eminent—adaptation to answer all the ends of a re- 
velation from heaven; that they distinctly affirm their own 
inspired derivation; and that their influence and effects— 
where they are truly received and followed—are godlike:— 
we perceive all these things, and perceiving them, we take 
the verdict of our own judgment and moral feclings—in- 
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dependently of all traditions—and thank God, that we do 
not follow cunningly devised fables, but the sure testi- 
monies of heavenly wisdom and truth. 

Thirdly. And, is it absolutely necessary, or necessary 
at all, that we should employ tradition, to understand the 
Scriptures? 

Roman-catholic writers distinguish between an explicit 
and an occult sense of Scripture; between what is directly 
and what is indirectly revealed; between what is formally 
stated, in plain terms, and what is implied, or conveyed by 
hints and inferences. And, traditions are said to be the 
appointed means for bringing out the occult, the indirect, 
the implied meaning; for making it all a matter of distinct- 
ness and certainty. This is an ingenious argument for the 
use of traditions, but, it is more specious than solid; and 
its chief design is to place, or to leave, the power of under- 
standing and explaining the whole of Scripture in the 
hands of the priests. 

We do not pretend that all the parts of the Bible are 
equally plain, or equally plain to all persons of unequal 
capacities and abilities. The pretension would be folly, 
since the thing, first and last, is an impossibility. There 
is obscurity in many passages, and not a little difficulty in 
fixing their meaning. Of some passages, probably, no 
exclusively certain interpretation can be made. This, as 


Bishop Butler would say, is to be expected in such a 


book as the Bible. The whole scheme of heaven, therein 
contained, is not yet before us; and we can understand 
parts of the book, only as the parts of this scheme—to 
which they relate—not yet accomplished, receive their 
accomplishment. It cannot be denied, that the dispensa- 
tions of God are all progressive: but, then, the progression 
explains them, and explains those parts of the Scriptures 


which refer to them. Hence, what the patriarchs might. 
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not have understood, or not understood clearly, was suffi- 
ciently plain to the prophets:—what the prophets did not 
fully discern—for, it appears, they did not, at all times, 
know the meaning of their own prophecies—was perfectly 
perceived by the apostles:—what the apostles did not 
know—for we cannot suppose, they embraced the entire 
future—we may understand:—and remote posterity may 
surpass us—and will surpass us—as much as we surpass 
others. As it respects the New Testament, in particular, 
“in which are things hard to be understood”—arising 
from the difference of thinking and speaking between the 
authors and ourselves, from the difficulty of fixing the 
precise meaning of some terms as they were first employed 
and understood, from our ignorance of many of the habits 
of the people and customs of the country, whence the com- 
positions have reached us—the great progress of learning, 
the persevering labours of critics, the multiplication of 
travellers, the substitution of safer canons of interpreta- 
tion, and the employment of sounder methods of reasoning; 
have thrown much light upon dark passages of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, obviated many long-existing difficulties, 
removed many apparent incongruities, given us a more 
correct text, and a better exposition of the text than pre- 
viously existed. We understand the New Testament 
better than it could have been understood in ages gone by; 
and, it is probable, the people, ages hence, may exceed us 
as much as we exceed others. 

But then, the obscurities found in the Holy Scriptures— 
whether of the Old or of the New Covenant—are not 
greater, or more perplexing, than those found in nature 
and in providence. All three contain much that we can 
understand—and the more important, the more plain—and 
much that we cannot understand; all three present equally 
the same facilities and difficulties to the inquiring mind; 
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all three exhibit alike light and darkness, fit emblems of 
God, and a fit method of dealing with us. But, there is 
not a single objection which can be urged, on this account, 
against making the Scriptures the sole rule of faith, which 
may not be urged, with still greater force, against making 
tradition a rule of faith, whether wholly or in part. And 
is it not monstrous to suppose, that the wise and good God 
has given us a revelation of things necessary to be known, 
believed, and done, in order to our salvation; and yet, that 
it is impossible to make out, from the revelation itself— 
without foreign aid, which we may not be able to com- 
mand—what those things are; and, therefore, it is useless, 
as to the sublime and merciful end proposed! What! are 
we to be saved, guided, sanctified, judged, by an unintel- 
ligible book? Are we to be finally condemned for not 
believing a document, the meaning of which, we cannot 
elicit?—or, are we to be saved for believing it, under the 
same disadvantage? Are not disbelief and faith alike ut- 
terly impossible, in such a case? Can we be said to be 
disbelievers of a book—and criminal on that account to 
deserve eternal punishment—the contents of which we do 
not, and cannot, know?—or, can we be regarded as be- 
lievers, under the same circumstances, and be entitled to 
receive eternal life? 

We will suppose the case of a man, who has become 
aroused, by some means, to a real concern about his im- 
mortal interests, and, in a country, or situation, where 
tradition is not known, and where priests, popish or 
Puseyite, are not to be met with. By some happy occur- 
rence, he happens to put his hand upon the New Testa- 
ment, and being informed, that it contains all the elements 
of a true religious faith, and that it is able to make him 
wise in all matters requisite for him to know, in order to 
be safe for another world. He begins to read it, with the 
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anxiety and seriousness befitting his state of mind. To 
this, he adds prayer, and, devoutly raising his heart to the 
“‘ Father of lights,” says;—“ Open thou mine eyes, that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” Now, are 
we to conclude, that, because this man has neither tradi- 
tion, nor priests, to interpret the contents of the book to 
him by traditionary light, he will—after a patient con- 
tinuance in this well-doing—perish “for lack of know- 
ledge”? Such a conclusion would be insane! Where, 
then, is the necessity—the absolute necessity—for tradi- 
tion, or for priests to apply it, before a person, possessed 
of good common sense, and truly in earnest, can find out 
for himself, the meaning of God's book? 

It has been said, that the Scriptures contain depths in 
which an elephant may swim, and shallows which a lamb 
may ford. But, it is the shallows that are most valuable 
to us. There are prophecies which no ability can apply, 
since their application must be made to appear, in their 
fulfilment: and there are doctrines which no human mind 
can comprehend, and they are to be received, solely be- 
cause God has announced them: and there are facts, many 
of the circumstances of which he only knows, who knows 
all things. In these, we have the depths. And when we 
read, that ‘“‘ God delighteth in mercy;” that he “spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all;” that 
«“ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners;” that 
‘¢ whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but have 
everlasting life;’ that “ God will give his Spirit to them 
who ask him;” that the fruits of “the Spirit are in all 
righteousness, goodness, and truth;” that, “if we live after 
the flesh, we shall die, but if we through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, we shall live:’—when we 
read these, we have the shallows. But, traditions cannot 
fathom the depths; and none are necessary to ford the 
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shallows:—and, therefore, we have yet to learn, for what 
purpose, we must employ them, or priests apply them, 
to assist us in understanding the Scriptures. With respect 
to the texts just quoted—and many others of the same class 
—which contain all really necessary to be known, in order 
to be saved, he who runs may read and understand them. 

Fourth. And is not tradition equally a revelation from 
God, and equally binding upon the consciences of Chris- 
tian people? 

This is one of those wild and bold demands which su- 
perstition, like scepticism, often makes upon the ignorant 
and credulous; and is nothing else than an argumentum 
ad credulitatem—an appeal to credulity—and can succeed 
with those only, who believe all they are told, and yield all 
that is required of them. We would humbly ask the 
zealous advocates of tradition, who prefer this high claim 
on its behalf, by what means they distinguish divine tra- 
ditions—those spoken by our Lord—from apostolic tradi- 
tions—those delivered by the apostles—and both from 
ecclesiastical traditions—or those originating with the 
fathers of more recent times? We know of no authentic 
records, of any kind, in which divine, apostolic, and other 
traditions are distinguished and transmitted. And yet, 
such records ought to be furnished, and their authenticity 
placed beyond all doubt, and the distinction between divine 
and apostolic traditions, and those which are merely eccle- 
siastical, as clearly and fully demonstrated, as any question 
in mathematics, before they can be designated a revelation 
from God; or be held, to be binding upon the consciences of 
men, or be regarded as a rival, or a supplement, to the Holy 
Scriptures. But, no such records exist; and no such dis- 
tinction is possible; and no such demonstration can be made. 

Now, with this plain and undeniable fact before us, as 
well known to the intelligent advocates of tradition, as any 
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fact in history or philosophy is known to the inquisitive 
student, with what consistency, propriety or modesty, ho- 
nesty or honour, can it be pretended, that it is a sacred 
duty—a duty involving a solemn responsibility—in Chris- 
tians, to receive whatever may be gathered from certain 
ancient writings, and proposed to them as matters of faith 
and rules of conduct? Whatever in religion is not clearly 
and satisfactorily proved to be of God—has not the legible 
stamp of divinity upon it—cannot bind the human con- 
science. ‘That a remote antiquity can be pleaded for it; 
that large numbers of mankind, through many generations, 
have held themselves bound by it; that there may be no- 
thing in it scandalously opposed to reason or revelation; 
that it may be expedient to adopt it,—do not alter the 
case:—the fact remains; it is, at least, of doubtful origin, 
of questionable authority; and having, therefore, no evi- 
dently divine sanction, it has no moral force. To this 
couclusion we are fairly driven,- whether we like it, or. 
dislike it. 

Section IV. 


The whole clamour about tradition is little else than a 
eroundless pretension, vor et preterea nihil—an empty 
sound—-and raised, from first to last, for the purpose of 
attaching an undue importance to things, which have no 
real importance in themselves; to procure a sanction for 
doctrines, ceremonies, usages, which have no sanction in 
the Scriptures; to constitute the ministers of religion—in 
thousands of cases unworthy of the name—repositories of 
pretended revelations, that by the aid of these, they—al- 
though erring mortals—might become sole arbiters, in all 
questions of theology and piety: in short, to give them a 
warrant, of which they have made a fatal use, to graft 
upon Christianity, like so many unsightly and pernicious 
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excrescences, things theoretical and practical, at variance 
with the letter and the spirit of the religion of Christ, as 
conveyed to us by himself and his apostles. 

Whatever traditions have floated down to us on the 
stream of time are found in the early writers of the Chris- 
tian church, from about the latter end of the second cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the third, and thenceforth. But, 
who and what were these writers? We are liable to think, 
that the world has always been what it is now, with the 
same expansion, vigour, and acuteness of intellect; the 
same degree of scientific, literary, and religious knowledge; 
the same ability, facility, and anxiety for acquiring and 
preserving knowledge; the same competency and readiness 
to distinguish truth from error, and fact from fiction. We 
are thus like a man who looks only at the present bright 
and beautiful day, regardless of the dark and dreary night 
by which it has been preceded. Unless conversant with 
history, and with ecclesiastical history, the reader will in- 
adequately conceive of the ages of barbarous ignorance, of 
the profound and awful darkness, of the wild, superstitious 
delusions, of the monstrous and rampant heresies, and of 
the divers and abominable vices, through which the Chris- 
tian religion and the early Christian writers have descended 
to our times. ‘The whole in the review, seems more like 
romance than reality, fiction than truth. From an early 
part of the Christian era until the fourteenth century, a 
horrid gloom shrouded the minds of all the civilized world: 
mental efforts seemed at an end, and a dead pause ensued. 
It is easier to assign the cause of this calamity, than to 
describe the extent to which it proceeded. Think of the 
light of science and of literature extinguished!—of kings 
and priests, with all their power and pomp, unable to read 
and write!—of the Scriptures, a sealed book to millions, 
called, albeit, the followers of Christ!—of religious know- 
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ledge—all that deserved the name—well nigh lost from 
the church and the world—of a universal barbarism of 
mind and manners! After this, can we expect to find 
Christianity now what it was in its first appearance ?—can 
we hope to find—since the art of printing is of recent date 
—accurate transcriptions of voluminous works of any kind? 
and therefore, can it be supposed, we can find genuine 
traditions? It is next to impossible—certainly not without 
supernatural interference—that anything in the form of 
definite and traditionary communication—on which de- 
pendence might be placed—could reach the period of the 
protestant reformation. 

_ Since, it is not pretended that our Lord and his apostles 
committed any private traditions to writing ; therefore, if 
any such reached the fathers—the apostolic fathers cannot 
be included—for which so high a source was claimed—they 
must have reached them, through several generations, as 
mere reports, mere verbal tales. But, what relation of the 
particulars of a discourse, or of the circumstances of an 
occurrence, was ever yet given by half a score persons in 
succession—or by the same persons, half a score times— 
with undeviating exactness—even when aided by a culti- 
vated and an acute mind? How, then, can it be supposed, 
that people of no education and refinement of mind—of 
obtuse and rude understanding—unaccustomed to much 
or serious reflection—incapable of.close and discriminating 
observation — unskilled in accuracy of language—and, 
withal, addicted alike to senseless superstitions and gross 
and vulgar vices:—we say, how can it be supposed, that 
persons of this description, although bearing the designa- 
tion of Christians, or sustaining the office of Christian 
ministers, could preserve amongst them, and transmit, from 
age to age, in all their purity, and capable of certain iden- 
tification, unrecorded divine and apostolic traditions ? 
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Amidst their thousand heresies, where were the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles? —-amidst their fierce and 
fatal contentions, where was the peace and love of their 
religion?—amidst their endless divisions, where was the 
unity of the body of Christ?—amidst their abounding 
vices, where was the morality of Christianity ?—and amidst 
their superstitious follies, legendary tales, lying wonders, 
where were the vaunted traditions of our Lord and his in- 
spired servants? Nowhere, but in the books of the New 
Testament ; and, even these books are not what their 
authors left them. 

The one revelation, which God has mercifully given us, 
would seem to render a second unnecessary; the written 
one, to render an unwritten one a superfluity. Wherein 
can it be shown, that the written one is deficient, or in- 
complete, in all that is really important to us? The Bible 
contains, or it does not contain, all that is necessary to be 
known, for our salvation. If it does; what can we want 
more ? if it does not; what must be added? Must we 
reverse those texts of Scripture, and affirm, that the king- 
dom is meat and drink, and not righteousness, peace, and 
joy, in the Holy Ghost; that the Scriptures are no¢ sufii- 
cient to perfect the man of God, in every good word and 
work; that they are not able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion? We do not find in the New Testament a single 
hint about an auxiliary and illustrative revelation. It has 
been shown by the plainest induction of facts, that for a 
long period of the Christian era, no mention seems to have 
been made of a second standard of faith; of anything sup- 
plemental to the Gospels and Epistles, and necessary to 
explain them. The teaching of the immediate primitive 
fathers—if we may put confidence in their writings— is in 
direct opposition to this; they made the Scriptures supreme 
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and final. It was not until the ministers of the Christian 
religion—becoming increasingly inferior to their prede- 
cessors— sinking deeper and deeper in ignorance and 
superstition—seeking their own selfish ends by means of 
the most self-denying religion in the world—wanted a plea 
for their own peculiar opinions and practices, that they 
began to urge the authority of traditions. 

Most ‘abuses and corruptions spring up gradually, and 
thus obtain currency and confidence, which, otherwise, 
would not be tolerated. And, in this manner, by degrees, 
Christianity was stripped of its simplicity and spirituality, 
of its definite, unique, lovely form and character, until, at 
length, it became as unlike that which Christ and his 
apostles taught and established, as human folly is unlike 
divine wisdom ; a tissue of speculations, unsustained by 
truth or sense; a system of carnal ordinances, as different 
from that worship which is in spirit and in truth, as popery, 
in the present day, is dissimilar from the religion of the 
New Testament. The Christianity of even the third 
century was far from being the counterpart of the Chris- 
tianity of the first. 

If it could be established, that the Christian Scriptures 
affirmed two directly opposite propositions, and required 
us to believe, that, although irreconcilable, they were alike 
true, we must reject the Scriptures as an imposture; or, 
the propositions, or one of them, as a corruption of the 
sacred text. And, if it can be shown, that almost all the 
traditions, for which so high an antiquity and authority are 
pretended, are at variance with the Scriptures—at variance 
with themselyes—on what principle can they be of equal 
obligation; or be retained, at all, as a rule of faith? And 
this being the case—and, that it is so, is beyond denial— 
must we reject the Scriptures; or traditions, which con- 
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tradict them and each other; for both cannot have come 
from God, nor be the result of inspired wisdom, nor be 
the truth. | 

Nothing is more evident, from the New Testament, 
than that the first ministers of Christ were on a parity. 
He reproved and repressed the rising desire of individual 
ascendancy:—“ But, be not ye called Rabbi; for one is 
your master even Christ, and all ye are brethren. Ye 
know that they who are accounted to rule over the Gen- 
tiles, exercise lordship over them; and that great ones 
exercise authority over them: but, so shall it not be amongst 
you, but whosoever of you will be chiefest shall be servant 
of all.” The apostle teaches the same lesson:—*“ Feed the 
flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being Lords over 
God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.” Here we 
find no higher and lower orders; no splendid titles; no proud 
distinctions ; no imposing pretensions. Whence then, it 
may be inquired, the present high and pompous orders and 
titles; the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction; the worldly 
aggrandizement and lordly arrogance of Christian ecclesias- 
tics, so directly opposed to the meekness and lowliness of 
Christ, and to the unpretending, unearthly, simple, spiritual 
character of his religion ? The answer is easy:—Tradition 
originated these, and is pleaded for their continuance. 

The New Testament tells us, that our risen and exalted 
Lord is the sole head of his body, the church; but, tradition 
says, there are many heads, and that one, in particular— 
a frail and peccable man—is head of all other heads, as 
Sovereign pontiff. In the New Testament, we read of but 
two ordinances ;—or, as they are called, sacraments—but, 
tradition has found, that Christianity has seven. The 
New Testament distinctly and emphatically affirms, that 
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there is but one Mediator between God and men; but, 
tradition teaches us, that the Virgin Mary and all the 
saints in the Romish calendar are mediators for us. Our 
Lord and his apostles state, that, when we have done all, 
we are unprofitable servants, and have only done our duty: 
that there is not a just man upon the earth, who doeth 
good, and sinneth not; and that, if we say, we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us: tradition, 
however, teaches, that we may do more than our duty, 
perform works of supererogation, and lay up a surplusage 
of merit, which the church may assign to other persons 
less meritorious, for their salvation. The Bible forbids us 
to set up images in our places of worship, to bow to them, 
or to worship them: but, tradition inculcates all this, 
on pain of fearful consequences. ‘The Christian Scrip- 
tures inform us, that Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many, that by one offering he has perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified: but, tradition appoints 
the continual sacrifice of the mass, as an additional 
means of expiating human guilt, and procuring remission 
of sins; and every time mass is performed, it is pretended 
Christ is offered anew. The New Testament says, that 
marriage is honourable 27 all, and tells of times, when some 
shall depart from the faith, and amongst other things, for- 
bid to marry: now, tradition does this identical thing; for, 
it imposes celibacy upon thousands, who would, otherwise, 
propagate their species legitimately, and preserve their 
conscience and their credit. The gospels and epistles show 
us the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper administered in both 
parts, without exception or distinction, to his disciples: 
whereas, tradition permits the laity to partake of the bread 
only, reserving the wine for the priests exclusively. The 
New Testament assures us, that when good men die, their 
spirits pass immediately into Paradise, to be with Christ— 
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to be present with the Lord; and on the other hand, when 
bad persons die, their spirits are driven away in their 
wickedness; in hell, they lift up their eyes in torment; and 
thence, no prayers, or entreaties will deliver them:—but, 
tradition directly contradicts this statement, and presents 
us with a media via—a middle place—called purgatory, 
from which prayers and premiums do deliver. Christ 
appeals to his disciples; “‘ Yea, and why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?” and the apostle says, “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind:” but, 
tradition interposes its authority, and tells us, that the 
priest must judge for us, and that Azs persuasion must be 
our persuasion. 

It would be easy to extend this contrast between the 
teaching of Scripture and the teaching of traditions, had 
we not already exceeded the limits assigned for this 
chapter:—we will just observe, therefore, in conclusion; 
that as the religion founded upon traditions, under the 
old dispensation, was not the religion of Moses; so, the 
religion founded upon traditions, under the new economy, 
is not the religion of Christ: that, as traditions, then ob- 
scured and perverted the commandments of God; so 
traditions now obscure and pervert the doctrines and in- 
stitutions of Christ: that, as traditions formerly seduced 
people into fatal errors; so, traditions, in the present day, 
delude tens of thousands to their ruin: that, as traditions 
were employed by the Jewish teachers for sinister and 
selfish purposes; so, traditions are employed by Christian 
teachers to impose upon their flocks, to secure their own 
ends and interests: that, as the abuse of traditions, at that 
time, was proof of a corrupt church; so, the abuse of 
traditions, at this time, by any church, proves that it has 
departed from the purity and simplicity of the pristine 
state of the Christian church: that, as our Lord denounced 
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traditions as a rule of faith and conduct, while he sojourned 
upon earth; so, we may infer, he disapproves of them 
being thus employed, now that he is in heaven: that, as 
true opinions of God, his law, his worship were restored 
by abolishing the undue use of traditions; so, correct and 
sound views of the gospel, of the order and worship of a 
Christian church, of the faith and practice of a Christian 
man, must be restored, or retained, by repudiating tradi- 
tionary dependence and guidance. 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


THE ABILITY AND RIGHT OF SEPARATE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
TO DICTATE A RULE OF FAITH, IMPARTIALLY CONSIDERED. 


Section I. 


Tue visible church of Christ is divided into different and 
distinct communities. It has never formed one homoge- 
neous body, since the days of the apostles. Whether for 
good or for evil, this has been the case. Had the spirit of 
inspiration remained with the followers of Jesus, homo- 
geneity might have been perpetuated :— for, the same 
miraculous power which aided the minds of the sacred 
writers, in composing the New Testament, would have, 
probably, assisted the minds of the successive converts to 
Christianity, in interpreting their compositions: and, in 
that case, there would have been no opposite opinions to 
disturb and divide. But, that spirit having been with- 
drawn—the sublime and merciful purpose being accom- 
plished, for which it had been granted—the whole church, 
like Sampson bereft of his strength, was reduced to the 
weakness of human nature, although a renewed and sanc- 
tified human nature. 

The books of the Christian Scriptures were, probably, 
collected into one volume, about the middle of the second 
century. They were infallible, but, the expositors of 
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them were frail. The extraordinary men who wrote them 
had finished their labours, and passed to their reward: and, 
the persons who remained, or who succeeded, on whom it 
devolved to explain their contents, were not equally gifted. 
The mantles of those Elijahs, as they ascended, did not 
fall upon the Elishas; and, instead of possessing a double 
portion of their spirit, they had not a single portion of the 
same kind. 

Had the early ministers and pastors of the Christian 
church been under an infallible guidance, they would not 
have mixed up the oriental, Egyptian, and Grecian philo-. 
sophy with the Christian doctrines ; nor have introduced 
Jewish and pagan rites into the Christian worship:—there 
would not have been an Athanasius and an Arius, a Cyril 
and a Nestorius, an Augustine and a Pelagius, to oppose 
each other ; the eastern and the western churches would 
never have separated ; councils would not have anathema- 
tized councils, nor bishops branded bishops as heretical; the’ 
disciples of Christ would not have fallen into disunion, and 
formed rival and hostile parties, to the dishonour of their 
master, the discredit of their own pretensions, and the 
damage of the Christian cause. No; unity would have been 
a necessary adjunct of the Christian church, its beauty, its 
efficiency; and, like the union and order of a vast army 
attacking a formidable foe, would have been visible and 
admirable in all its aggressive movements against the 
‘powers of darkness.” 

Whilst the apostles continued upon earth, distinct and 
adverse sects did not appear amongst the professed followers 
of our Lord. Their authority, as inspired guides, would 
correct all mistakes, remove all doubts, as to what was 
truth or error, in doctrine; right or wrong in morals; 
correct or incorrect in worship and discipline. We do not: 
find that the writings of the evangelists oppose each other; 
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nor Peter’s those of Paul; nor John’s those of James. 
With much dissimilarity of matter and style, there is yet 
a substantial congruity, a beautiful harmony of sentiment 
running throughout the whole. And, so long and so far 
as inspiration remained in the church this would be the 
case, in all matters of moment, with its teachers. A Hy- 
menzus or an Alexander might make shipwreck of the 
faith; a Diotrephes might disturb the peace of the church; 
-a Demas, a Phygellus, or a Hermogenes, might apostatize 
from the Christian cause: but, they—and all like them— 
would be denounced and shunned. Men under the guid- 
ance of inspiration—or yielding to others possessing the 
inspiring spirit—could not become heretics, as to the doc- 
trines of Christianity, nor corrupt its morals; nor dissolve 
its order; nor be indifferent to its interests; nor forsake 
its fellowship. They might entertain private opinions on 
ordinary subjects—for which inspiration was neither given, 
nor necessary—different from each other: but, it is folly 
to suppose, that the same unerring spirit of truth would 
dictate opposite things, guide their minds to contradictory 
conclusions, be the author of discord. We may be incon- 
sistent; but, there can be no inconsistency in the Divine 
Spirit: we may change our opinions, and depart from the 
truth; but, this spirit does not induce the change and the 
departure. 

We are not certain of the precise period at which mira- 
culous influence was withdrawn from the Christian church; 
this will, perhaps, ever remain a matter of uncertainty: 
but, we may be assured, that when difference, discord, and 
division arose, and became general, that influence was 
gone. ‘The great evil was—the chief cause of much of 
the mischief which followed—that the same authority was 
assumed, and sought to be exercised, after its departure, 
which was claimed and employed during its presence. 
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The Christian leaders seemed not to realize the fact, that 
apostolic infallibility had not descended to them; that their 
gifts were mental endowments and gracious affections, not 
miraculous influence; that it was not given to them to be 
mediums of new revelations, but only expositors of the 
revelation already made; that they possessed no authority 
to dictate articles of faith and rules of life to others; and 
that they had no right to subject their fellow-Christians to 
grievous penalties, for not implicitly receiving those which 
they might be pleased to dictate. And yet, this delusion 
has existed all along, in the Christian church; and has de- 
scended, in a modified form, even to our own day. 

To this must be traced the horrid sufferings—sufferings 
even unto death, in its most affrighting forms—which 
hundreds of thousands of wise and good persons have 
endured—and with an unflinching fidelity and a calm dig- 
nity—from the hands of monsters—for they deserve no 
better appellative—bearing the dishonoured name of Christ; 
monsters, who could take delight in viewing their victims 
tortured, wasted, mutilated, destroyed; monsters, who could 
retire from such scenes of horror, with their hands reeking 
with the blood of saints, to their matins and their masses, 
thanking the Father of mercies, that he had made them 
the honoured instruments of such infernal cruelties; and 
consecrating themselves anew to similar services. 

The Christian church gave indications of a disposition 
to persecute, as soon as they possessed ability to doso. An 
alliance with the civil authorities of the world armed them 
with this ability; and the use they made of it history de- 
clares. The civil and the ecclesiastical powers united, to _ 
compel pagans to become Christians; and Christians to be 
of the same opinions. They, too, had their acts of uni- 
formity; their persecuting edicts, their pains and penalties. 
The Jews had persecuted idolaters, because idolatry, under 
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their theocracy, was high treason. The Greeks and the 
Romans had persecuted the Christians, because they would 
not fallin with their intercommunity of gods. And then, 
the Christians—comprehending emperors and bishops— 
persecuted all parties who differed with them, and “played 
the same game” amongst themselves. Bodily inflictions 
did not, at first, meet with the universal concurrence of 
the bishops, and many of them sought to mitigate the 
severity of the laws; but, they all, eventually, yielded to 
the general sentiment and feeling. And, what can be said 
for men, who not only denounced, anathematized as here- 
tics, others, professing to be followers, as they did—and in 
some instances differing little in opinion from themselves— 
but deprived them of civil rights, mulcted them, banished 
them, cut out their tongues, burned their bodies.* And, 
all this was done for the glory of God, in the name of 
Christ, under cover of zeal for religion, and for the good 
of the church and the world! The only shadow of ex- 
cuse we can make for them is, that they were half barbarous 
and half civilized, half pagan and half Christian. And, 
these are the boasted fathers!’ The foundation of all these 
abominations was laid in the Nicene council; a council 
which gave rise to a church as remarkable for its cruelties 
as for its impurities, and for its destitution of the mind of 
Christ, as for its faithlessness to his simple truths. 

To the aforenamed delusion must be ascribed—when 
the persecuting spirit of the church had attained its zenith 
—the establishment of the Inquisition, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, under the sanction, and by the direction, of Inno- 
cent III. The object of this institution was—and ever has 
been—to compel people to conform—without allowing the 
smallest deviation—to the Roman faith and worship, or to 
destroy them: it was to exterminate heretics and heresy. 


* Mosheim, Burnet, and other historians. 
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Its officers, or agents, were monks and friars, of the order 
of Saint Dominic, known in history by the name of in- 
quisitors:—and, it must be admitted, they were zealous 
and laborious functionaries, in the work of destruction. 
Its history, embracing many centuries; and mixed up, 
during these centuries, with the records of Christianity and 
religion, in most of the nations of the European continent, 
is almost too horrid to be read. ‘The successive Roman 
pontiffs exhorted the Christian princes—threatening them 
with terrible punishments, if they refused obedience; and 
promising them ample rewards, if they complied—to enact 
the most cruel laws against the enemies of the church. 
And, under the protection, and by the support, of these 
princes—pleading the sanction of the laws—the ecclesi- 
astics, incited by the popes, pursued their onward course 
of tortures and murders. What was the crime of these 
pretended heretics? Not denying the truth and importance 
of the Christian religion, nor calling in question its funda- 
mental doctrines, nor repudiating its ordinances: but, 
simply, denying that all comprehended in popery is Chris- 
tianity; calling in question the right of priestly domina- 
tion; repudiating superstitions and fooleries, from which 
their reason and their consciences alike recoiled. And, 
from what evidence did these just and merciful inquisitors 
adjudge the offenders? Not from such as would now be 
received, in any one of our courts of law, but, from the 
testimony of suborned witnesses; from the aspersions of 
enemies,—from the accusations of false friends, or in- 
terested relatives; and even from the whispers of suspicion. 
And, what methods did they take with them, after convic- 
tion, to induce confession? ‘They did not endeavour to 
convince them of their errors, by appealing to the Scrip- 
tures; by employing reason and argument: nor did they 
afford them time and means of repentance. No; their 
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authority was the church and iniquitous laws; their argu- 
ments were the rack and the fagots; their space and 
means for repentance were speedily to dispatch them by 
consuming flames. Hundreds of thousands of human 
beings—perhaps millions—have perished by this means, 
and in this way. A faithful record of the auto da fé of 
the Roman-catholic church—during many ages—would 
present the horrors of the Inquisition beyond endurance, 

To the same delusion must be assigned the inconceiv- 
able sufferings of the Huguenots, in France, before the 
famous edict of Nantes was granted, in 1598, by Henry IV.; 
and after its revocation, by Louis XIV., in 1685. The 
persecutions of these distinguished reformers, or protes- 
tants, have hardly a parallel in the records of human 
cruelty. It may be doubted, if the sufferings of the first 
Christians, under the Roman Emperors, equalled in variety, 
intensity, and atrocity, the sufferings of these religious 
confessors and martyrs. A vast proportion of the best 
people in the country was either driven into exile, or put 
to death. Were we to transcribe into our pages the par- 
ticulars of the scenes of sufferings through which they 
passed to the crown of martyrdom; the perfidy and villany 
with which they were treated; the diabolical ingenuity 
and fiendish cruelty employed to destroy them; the re- 
citals would be overwhelming. That very France which 
is now the land of atheists, infidels, and free-thinkers of 
every grade and complexion, has been, beyond all other 
countries, the land of confessors and martyrs. ‘The sick- 
ening details of the French Revolution present nothing 
more horrid and detestable, than the ecclesiastical history 
of the reign of Charles IX.; or that of Louis XIV. 
St. Bartholomew’s-day, in 1572, is the blackest in the 
records of France, and will ever be remembered to her 
dishonour, while her name remains. 
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We shall find the same cause operating the same effects, 
if we turn our attention to the past history of Germany, 
where human blood was poured out in torrents, to resist 
the progress of free inquiry and liberal principles; to ex- 
tinguish both the reformers and the reformation:—or to 
Holland, and to the cruelties there perpetrated by the 
armies of Spain, under the command of the infamous Alva, 
and by the authority of his still more infamous master, 
Philip II.; by which, it is computed, one hundred thousand 
persons lost their lives:*—or, to our own country, during 
and from the reign of Henry IV., when the first infernal 
laws were enacted, in England, for consigning people to 
the flames, on account of their religious opinions, and by 
which many of the Lollards, or Wickliffites, perished at 
the stake; and again, during the reign of Henry VIIL, 
when the six bloody acts—as they have been called—were 
passed, by which the essence of popery was forced upon 
the reformers, on pain of being burned, without the liberty 
of abjuration, and many perished by the hand of the exe- 
cutionerf. 

But, no period, in the history of this country, has 
equalled the reign of Mary, for dark and relentless cruelty 
towards persons who dared to think for themselves, and 
differently from her Majesty, on religious subjects. She was 
a daughter every way worthy of her father. Edward VI.— 
or rather Lord Seymour and Bishop Cranmer, in his name 
—had carried the country forward in the work of religious 
reform; but, his sister forced it back to popery, by mon- 
strous tyranny and cruelty. Her father threw off the 
authority of the pope, and waged war with Rome: her 
object was restoration and reconciliation; to achieve which, 
her whole power was exercised. During her short reign 


* Watson’s Philip IT. {+ Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
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of little more than five years—besides those of her sub- 
jects who were visited with imprisonment, fines, and. con- 
fiscations—it is computed, that two hundred and seventy 
or eighty persons were brought to the stake; amongst - 
whom, were five bishops; twenty-six clergymen; eighty- 
four tradesmen; one hundred husbandmen, servants, and 
labourers; fifty-five women, and four children.* Thus 
perished, and in the flames, the brightest ornaments, the 
most learned and religious persons, of the nation. And, 
had not death extinguished this cruel and execrable female, 
the whole country would have become an Aceldama, or field 
of blood; and the last vestiges of the reformation have been 
obliterated in England. 

Space fails us to mention several other countries, and 
other persecutions, from the same cause, and with the 
same infernal savageness and deadly effect. We may 
pause, for a moment, to reflect:—This is popery,—popery 
infatuating the mind and enraging the passions,—popery 
glutting itself on the blood of saints—popery pretending a 
commission from the God of love to inflict all kinds and 
degrees of inhumanity—popery claiming for its founder 
the Prince of Peace, and spreading death and desolation 
wherever it could fix its pangs upon dissentients from it- 
self—popery panting to destroy the bodies and the souls of 
all, who would not adopt its creed, nor submit to its domi- 
nation! The history of popery should be written with 
red ink, an appropriate emblem of its bloody career. The 
early Christians did not suffer more from Jews and pagans, 
than later Christians have suffered from this accursed su- 
perstition. Heresy!—exterminate heretics!—preserve the 
unity of the Catholic faith!—was the war-cry of—what 
was called—the church of Christ, for ages. And to respond 


* Hume's History of England; Bogne and Bennet’s History of Dissenters. 
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to this ery—in proportion to its importance and emphasis 
—the blood-hounds of the Romish communion were let 
loose, to scent out heresy and heretics, that by destroying 
both, they might preserve this church entire, in faith and 
form. And the proposed end always sanctified the dia- 
bolical means employed to accomplish it. It is said of a 
modern tyrant, that he cared not what sacrifice of human 
life he made, to obtain his object: and it may be affirmed 
of the church of Rome, that it has ever disregarded the 
amount of sufferings inflicted, to preserve itself, and to 
maintain and extend its influence. 


Section II. 


The history of protestantism cannot be justly called a 
history of persecution: but, truth compels the confession, 
that protestants have, in too many instances, acted under 
the influence of the same ignorant, insane, monstrous de- 
lusion as papists:—they also have persecuted for difference 
of religious opinions. It is amongst the facts of history, 
that Calvin consigned Servetus to death; and that Cranmer 
induced Edward VI. to sign the warrant for burning Joan 
of Kent. 

The reign of Elizabeth has much of which an English- 
man might be proud: but, alas! there is, too, much in it, 
over which a Christian philanthropist must weep. A foul 
blot disfigures her reign and her character—besides the 
murder of the Scottish queen—which all the waters of the 
ocean cannot wash out; and which time itself will never 
obliterate:—she was a persecutor—a fierce persecutor—for 
religious difference. Under her government, there was 
no such thing really, in this country, notwithstanding the 
galaxy of splendid men by which she was surrounded and 
served, as civil and religious liberty. It would be a 
mockery to talk of liberty where the High Commission- 
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Court existed; where iniquitous laws were enacted against 
the freedom of the press; where clergymen were forbidden 
_ to marry, without the consent of their diocesans and two 
justices of the peace; where bishops themselves dared not 
contract marriage without permission from their metro- 
politan and the queen’s commissioners; where all persons 
refusing to attend the worship of the parish-churches—in 
many of which a sermon was seldom preached—were first 
imprisoned, then banished, and, afterwards, if they re- 
turned, were put to death; where to repair to a place of 
worship twice on a sabbath, and to pass the evening in 
domestic instruction and devotion, were branded with op- 
probrium! Hume says, the deprivations and suspensions 
of the clergy, for nonconformity, were so numerous, that 
they comprehended, at one time, the third of all the eccle- 
siastics of England. The least deviation from a ceremony, 
in public worship, was visited with imprisonment. Many 
of the most pious men in the land were either banished, or 
perished in jails, for their religious opinions. In the vain 
attempt to coerce the consciences of her subjects, and to 
preserve an exact religious conformity, the blood of papists, 
puritans, anabaptists, and Brownists, was copiously shed. 
Elizabeth hanged and burned her best subjects for non- 
conformity. 

At length, succeeded the Stuarts. Their very name— 
as princes—has long been a scandal in this country. They 
fell, it may be said, upon evil times, had bad advisers, were 
unfortunate. All this we concede. The times were, in- 
deed, improved,—mercifully improved. Such advisers as 
Bancroft, Laud, Jefferies, and the like, would have led 
innocence itself astray. But, they were unfortunate be- 
cause they were criminal:—their misfortunes were, all 
along, the result of their crimes. They seem to have been 
remarkable for feebleness, insincerity, profanity, profligacy, 
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and even cruelty. They were tyrants and persecutors, 
entertaining supercilious notions of kingly prerogative; 
strangers, if not enemies, to the principles of genuine free- 
dom; and, for the most part, totally regardless of popular 
rights. A brief sketch of these princes, in succession, may 
be interesting and useful. 

James I. was pronounced the Solomon of his age. He 
seems to have been a learned and a vain man; a scholar 
and a pedant; apparently ingenuous, but really dissimu- 
lating and insincere; not without pretensions to virtue, 
and yet exceedingly vicious; a constitutional sovereign, and 
a tyrant; a presbyterian by education, a protestant episco- 
palian by profession, and a papist at heart; an ostentatious 
favourer of religious freedom, and a persecutor for reli- 
gious opinions. He, too, burned his subjects for peculi- 
arities of religious sentiment. 

Charles I. succeeded his father; and as he had inherited 
some of the worst defects of his character, he practised 
some of his worst vices. He was feeble in mind, of narrow 
views, capricious, bigoted, overbearing: his tyranny brought 
him to the block, and his superstition exalted him into a 
saint: his despotism and insincerity ruined him. What 
can we think of a prince who sought to govern the country, 
and to extort what money he pleased from the pockets of 
the people, for thirteen years, without the intervention 
and sanction of parliaments? Had we such now, we should 
pronounce him a traitor to the constitution, and think his 
dethronement a blessing to the nation. And what could 
the country have enjoyed of religious liberty, while Laud 
and the Star-Chamber were the agents of the government? 
We make no apology for the act of putting this king to 
death; there were other methods of disposing of him: but, 
we protest against the doctrine, that he was put to death 
for his religion, or that religion had anything to do with it. 

N 2 
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The quarrel between him and the parliament—in fact, the 
country—was entirely on political grounds. ‘The question 
at issue was, whether he should govern the nation consti- 
tutionally or arbitrarily. What became mixed up, after- 
wards, in the dispute, is totally a different affair. No 
doubt, since civil and religious freedom are inseparably 
connected, the sagacious men of that day perceived, that, if 
the former was lost, the latter could not be retained;—and 
hence, the dispute assumed a religious complexion. In- 
deed, both had been lost. The fact mentioned above shows, 
that civil liberty was gone; and the persecutions, on ac- 
count of religion, prove, that freedom of conscience there 
was none. In twelve years of this reign, thousands of re- 
ligious persons—including many clergymen of the estab- 
lished church—sought an asylum from persecution, on the 
shores, and amidst the woods, of America.* And of those 
excellent persons who did not fly their country, many were 
subjected to severe sufferings for their religion; they were 
whipped, placed in the pillory, branded on the face with 
hot irons, mangled and mutilated in their persons, with a 
cruelty truly infernal. The cases of several are mentioned 
by the historians, but that of Dr. Alexander Leighton is 
most remarkable:—“ His ears were cut off, his nose slit, 
his face branded with burning irons; he was tied to a post, 
and whipped with a treble cord, of which, every lash 
brought away his flesh; he was kept in the pillory near 
two hours, in frost and snow; he was then imprisoned, with 
peculiar severity, for about eleven years, and when released 
by the parliament, he could neither hear, nor see, nor 
speak.”+ Can we wonder that an indignant nation; or, 
rather, a retributive Providence, should visit Laud, the 
chief mover and instigator of such inhuman and revolting 


* Neale’s History of Puritans. 
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scenes and sufferings, with a violent and ignominious 
death? : 

After an interregnum of some years,—years of unex- 
ampled prosperity to the English nation both at home and 
abroad,—which we purposely pass over—comprehending 
the period of the Commonwealth, Charles II. ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. He proved himself, on his return, 
a thorough Stuart; fair and forward in promise, but, false 
and perfidious in purpose and conduct; a reckless profli- 
gate; a foul debauchee,—a persecutor for religious opi- 
nions. ‘The school of affliction had taught him nothing; 
the lessons of adversity had been lost upon him; the cloud 
which long overshadowed him and his destiny had only 
prepared the seeds of a monstrous depravity, to spring up 
with pestilential rankness at the return of the sun. He 
came back from exile to act the tyrant, not the limited 
monarch; to debauch the morals and manners of the 
nation; to fulfil the predictions of his enemies, and to dis- 
appoint the hopes of his friends. Achilles is said to have 
inflicted innumerable woes upon the Greeks; and the same 
may be affirmed of this king, in reference to the English. 
The evils occasioned by his restoration have not wholly 
disappeared yet, after the lapse of nearly two hundred 
years. If Henry VIII. was the most cruel of our kings, 
Charles II. was the most profane, licentious, and unprin- 
cipled. His whole reign, although indicating, at first, sun- 
shine and calm to nonconformists, was more than twenty 
years of gloom and storm. If he did not burn his subjects 
for not uniting with the restored episcopal church, he im- 
prisoned, fined, starved them. Several persecuting acts of 
parliament were passed in his reign, which were as dis- 
graceful to their authors, as they were unjust and abomin- 
able in themselves, and wickedly oppressive to the persons 
at whose destruction they aimed. The most odious and 
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fatal of them was the Act of Uniformity, by which more 
than two thousand of learned and godly ministers were 
expelled from serving at the altar of the episcopal religion, 
because they would not swear their assent and consent to 
every iota contained in the book of “ Common-prayer.” 

Many of these extraordinary men had been reared, edu- 
cated in the Universities, and become ministers of parishes, 
during the Commonwealth, when the book was not in use, 
and forbidden to be used in public worship; many of them 
had never seen the book, and could not procure a sight of 
it, before the act came into operation,—for it was so 
managed by their enemies;—and many of them might, 
probably, have been induced to conform, had time been 
allowed them to examine its contents, and to explain them 
to their own satisfaction. But, no; forbearance was not 
exercised, time was not granted; arbitrary law superseded 
eternal justice, authority overbore reason, fierce bigotry 
extinguished Christian charity, and the clamours of ram- 
pant power and party would admit of no compromise or 
delay:—on St. Bartholomew’s-day, August 24th, 1662— 
as if to select the precise date of the popish massacre of the 
protestants, in France, in the year 1572; but more de- 
signedly to deprive them of their stipends, which would 
soon become payable—by a statute, which was as impolitic 
as it was inhuman—and because they were too conscientious 
to be hypocrites, too honest to dissemble, and too firm- 
minded to be passive—these lights and ornaments of the 
church and the nation were ejected, as if unworthy of both, 
and without any regard whatever to “ vested rights,” or to 
their future means of support. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of the world, was ruin- 
ous injustice inflicted with more wanton and wicked 
tyranny, by persons in power; and never was there a 
greater trial and triumph of religious principle beheld in 
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any body of confessors. These ejected ministers lost their 
* livings,” but they retained their consciences: they were 
forbidden to preach, but they had the more time to write, 
and their works have blessed the world: they were cut off 
from all certain means of subsistence for themselves and 
families; but, the God of Elijah did not forsake them or 
theirs: they were consigned to obscurity and dishonour; 
but, they obtained for their principles and their persons 
an imperishable renown, ‘The partial historians of the 
English church would gladly omit or expunge from their 
page this foul deed of its former rulers, 

James II. had excited the fears of the nation, while his 
brother was still alive; and subsequent events realized 
these fears, and proved, that his character had been rightly 
estimated. A thorough papist, he ascended a protestant 
throne, and began his reign with ostentatious professions 
and golden promises; but professions and promises were 
light as air with him. The blood of the Stuarts boiled in 
his veins; and the impartial voice of history pronounces 
him a capricious and perfidious tyrant. Tyranny was 
sweet to him in its exercise, although bitter to him in its 
issue. He regarded neither civil nor sacred rights; but, 
levied taxes which had ceased to be legal; and—with 
Jefferies and the Ecclesiastical Commission—rode rough- 
shod over the laws and the religion of the country,—over 
all that stood in his way to Rome. Popery was the great 
Diana of this infamous prince,—and to re-establish it was 
his chief object. To effect this, he wielded a two-edged 
sword, which he turned first against the nonconformists, 
and afterwards against the ministers of the established re- 
ligion. The cruel persecutions which he authorized ex- 
tended from England to Scotland and Ireland: and, if the 
high-church clergy lent themselves, in the beginning, to 
be the instruments of his cruelties,—with judges, justices, 
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juries, and jesuits, they were, afterwards, the objects of 
them, to a fearful extent. The Ecclesiastical Commission- 
Court was created on purpose to compel them to be papists, 
or to force them to resign their preferments. War was 
virtually declared against the church. Bishops were im- 
prisoned, incumbents suspended, and the Universities op- 
pressed. An embassy was sent to Rome, to tender obeis- 
ance and to propose reconciliation. The pope’s nuncio 
resided publicly in London. The great offices of state 
were filled by papists. Popish priests and jesuits were 
received openly at court. Popish chapels were erected by 
authority; and the confessor and the mass were necessary 
appendages. ‘The royal prerogative was employed—inde- 
pendently of parliaments—to suspend the laws against- 
papists, and, in some respects, became the supreme law. 
Many of the national clergy, acting on the principle of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, fell in with the wishes of the 
king, and inclined to Rome; many of them stoutly resisted; 
and many—to their honour be it remembered—left the 
church, and became nonconformists. At length, the for- 
bearance of the nation was exhausted; all parties were 
aroused to resistance, and the tyrannous bigot was forced 
from his throne, followed, wept, pitied by none, but the 
papists. ining, imprisoning, whipping, banishing, be- 
heading, burning, for religious difference, were still the 
order of the day. Sixty thousand persons are said to have 
suffered for conscience’ sake, from the Restoration to the 
Revolution,—five thousand of whom—and some say eight 
—died in prison. 

After William III., who succeeded James, and who did 
much—and wished to do more—to heal the wounds-of the 
nation, long bleeding, had gone to his reward, Anne as- 
cended the English throne. She was the daughter of the 
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last James; and, in some respects, resembled him in her 
character and conduct. Both were narrow-minded bigots; 
only her bigotry took a different direction from his: both 
had their great goddess; popery was James’s, and pro- 
testant episcopalianism, Anne’s: both pursued courses de- 
structive of all opinions and parties, except their own, and 
to procure exclusive dominion for their own, only, the king 
drove towards his object with all the fury and recklessness 
of a Jehu, while the queen moved towards hers, more de- 
liberately and cautiously. Had her Majesty’s capacity 
been larger, her mind might have taken a wider and a 
more comprehensive range: had her education been more 
liberal, some of the worst defects of her contracted intel- 
lect would, probably, have been corrected: and had she 
been free from violent party prepossessions, the intellect 
and education which she had, might have made her, under 
wise counsellors, more impartial, just, and generous. But, 
altogether, her reign was characterized by measures in 
keeping with her own character and qualifications, as a 
sovereign. Had she profited by the history of her an- 
cestors, or imitated her immediate predecessor, instead of 
her remote predecessors, or understood the principles pro- 
pounded by the immortal Locke, in his Letters on Tolera- 
tion, her brief reign would have been without the foul and 
disgusting blot of persecution: but, she lent herself—and 
this is the most charitable view we can take of her con- 
duct—to infidel statesmen and furious priests, to oppress 
and goad her subjects, who dared to keep and to exercise 
a conscience,—and despite the Act of Toleration recently 
granted. And had not death interposed, there is reason 
to believe, the latter part of her reign would have proved 
fatal to all the principles of religious freedom. For the 
particulars of the cruel statutes passed, under Anne’s go- 
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vernment, against nonconformists, and their consequent 
sufferings, we must refer the reader to the ecclesiastical 
history of the period. 

But, presbyterians, as well as protestant episcopalians, 
_have shown a readiness to persecute for religion. The 

only difference between them, in this respect, was, that 
the former never possessed the power of the latter: the one 

party had it in their heart to do it, without having the 
ability; the other possessed both, and employed both. Had 
the presbyterian religion—after the civil wars, the deposi- 
tion of monarchy, and the abolition of episcopacy—become 
permanently established in this country— as was attempted 
—there is but little doubt, that the people, who were not 
of the same faith and form of religion, would have expe- 
rienced the second part of the favourite tunes, previously 
played. In that case, the cry of heresy would have re- 
sounded throughout the length and breadth of the land: 
and to punish all heretics, who rejected the presbyterian 
doctrine and discipline, dungeons would have been again 
filled,—foreign countries populated and enriched by British 
citizens who ventured to resist the exactions of an anti- 
Christian power; and the waning or extinguished fires of 
persecution rekindled, to consume the obstinate and con- 
tumacious. 

The “solemn league and covenant,” composed by the 
assembly of divines, pledged all who signed it to become 
persecutors.* And, consistently with themselves, the 
ministers of the presbyterian body, in London, and in other 
places, sought the alliance of the secular power, to give 
practical effect to their own views and vows:—but, they 
sought it in vain. Enemies to toleration, they were most 
intolerant ; having put down one tyranny, they would 


* See the document as given by Fuller, Neale, and other historians. 
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have set up another; and presbyters would have proved 
faithful imitators of priests. Had a vote of the parliament 
and the sword of the magistrate aided these sectarian, 
bigoted ministers, no religious party, differing from them- 
selves, would have been permitted to exist in the country. 
Intolerance—aiming at exclusive dominancy—was their 
sin and ruin, as an ecclesiastical body. 

What can be thought of men, who would not recognise 
freedom of conscience, nor tolerate any opinions or party 
but their own?—who contended for the jus divinum—the 
divine right—of presbyterianism, as others had contended 
for the jus divinum of popery and episcopacy ?—who would 
inflict pains and penalties upon all other religionists, how- 
ever pious and learned, should they not pronounce their 
shibboleth? And, what could be expected from persons— 
and we are obliged to include in the category some of the 
most distinguished divines of the time, on both sides of the 
Tweed—who designated religious freedom by opprobrious 
terms too numerous and offensive to be recounted.* Crom- 
well often said; “‘ I am the only man who has known how 
to subdue that insolent sect which can suffer none but 
itself.”+ And, indeed, it can hardly be denied, that the 
church of Scotland—the best established church, perhaps, 
in the world—has often been exceedingly intolerant to- 
wards dissidents from its fellowship; not less so—so far as 
its power has extended—than the church of England to- 
wards separatists from its communion. ‘That we are not 
doing injustice to the followers of Knox—in this represen- 
tation—may be ascertained by reference to the records of 
the times over which our observations extend. The best 
apology we can make for them is—if, indeed, their conduct 


* Fuller’s Church History—Neale’s History of the Puritans—Orme’s 
Life of Owen. 3 
t+ Hume’s History of England. 
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admit of apology—that an intolerant tendency is an in- 
herent evil of all state-churches; that few bodies of men— 
especially religious bodies—possess unrestrained power, for 
any length of time, without abusing it; that entire religious 
liberty was deemed incompatible with truth and order; 
and that the presbyterians were slow to learn, and had not, 
as yet, learned, notwithstanding all their sufferings for 
conscience’ sake, the genuine principles of freedom. 

But, justice compels us to add, that almost all the 
modern sects of the Christian religion have persecuted in 
their turn, in one way or other, ability and opportunity 
being coincident. There are different methods and de- 
grees of persecution, some more refined and indirect than 
others: and, these refined and indirect methods have been 
employed either to force opinions and usages, or to punish 
the obstinate; where all persecuting intentions were dis- 
avowed, and where all more gross and direct attempts to 
persecute would have been reprobated, by the parties 
themselves. Both the rulers of nations and the nations 
themselves are long in learning, that the rights of con- 
science are amongst the most sacred; that religious freedom, 
amongst intelligent and inquisitive people, is necessary to 
all good government and permanent peace; and that charity 
towards other men’s religious opinions is as important as 
confidence in our own. Religious liberty consists in ability 
to form and express our sentiments without fear of damage, 
disadvantage, or disrespect;—to recommend to other per- 
sons, in the way we most approve, those truths which we 
deem of superlative value to ourselves. We know of no 
nation on the Continent of Europe, where such liberty is 
conceded and enjoyed. The English people were long in 
acquiring lessons of liberty, nor have they, even now, fully 
acquired them. Our leading statesmen are but partially 
enlightened on this subject; or, if perfectly enlightened, 
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they know much more than they practise. There is much 
still, amongst the different religious parties, in this land of 
boasted freedom, which is exclusive, proving that the real 
principles of liberty are but imperfectly understood, or are 
not fully carried out; and that the spirit of intolerance has 
not wholly taken flight. 

Not to mention the papal church, beyond the pale of 
which, it is pretended, there is no salvation, other religious 
communities seem inoculated with the virus of the popish 
spirit, and to act upon the principle of exclusion. The 
popery of protestantism, the assumed or implied infallibility 
of those who denounce all human infallibility, cannot be 
endured. What is this but acting, as if apostolicity be- 
longed to one Christian community only; as if one only 
could claim the Divine sanction and blessing; as if 
“orace and truth” were confined within the thresholds of 
one set of sanctuaries, of a certain form, or name, or class 
of opinions, or mode of worship? 

The English state-church is chargeable with much of 
this spirit and conduct. We have often heard and seen it 
affirmed, that diocesan episcopacy is necessary to a church 
of Christ, that salvation, if possible, is not secure out of 
this church; that no ministers are scripturally ordained 
but by diocesan bishops; that Christian ordinances are not 
duly and efficaciously administered, but by the hands of 
such as are thus ordained. Alas! for all who differ with 
this church:—they must be schismatics, heretics, ‘ un- 
eovenanted Christians,” and be classed, probably, with 
all the bad people of the world. And consequently, and 
consistently enough, no minister of this church dare ask 
the minister of another church—no, not even a Watts, or a 
Doddridge, a Hall, or a Chalmers—to occupy his pulpit 
for one Sabbath, or one service. No persons could receive 
the Lord’s Supper in the established church, except in a 
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kneeling posture, nor obtain baptism for their children, 
without sponsors, nor have them buried—nor be buried 
themselves—with the usual form, unless previously bap- 
tized, and baptized—as is often contended—by episcopal 
hands. ‘The church of England is exclusive. 

The presbyterian state-church of the North is not wholly 
exempt from a similar charge. The genial and generous 
spirit of freedom has never breathed sufliciently through 
it. Like the English hierarchy, its state-connexion is the 
first of its evils. Like it, too, patronage is its sin and 
curse, and, with the influence of the shade of a upas-tree, 
is death to liberty amongst the people, in the exercise of 
one of their dearest rights. And like it, there is an unre- 
laxed adherence to antiquated ecclesiastical rules, in this 
church, which places its ministers in bonds. No person is 
permitted to be a parish-minister, nor “a helper,” in the 
Scotch establishment, who has not passed the prescribed 
sessions in a Northern University, although he united in 
himself the mathematics of a Newton, the classical learning 
of a Porson, and the theology of a Tillotson or a Howe; 
nor even then, without subscribing the Assembly’s cate- 
chism and the Westminster confession. A pious episco- 
palian would not be allowed to receive—according to the 
custom of his church—the Lord’s Supper in a kneeling 
posture; nor receive it at all, we believe, without renouncing 
prelacy. This church admits of no fraternal interchange 
of services between its ministers and the ministers of other 
churches; and if such take place, it is without authority, 
and a deviation from custom. ‘The catholicity of state- 
presbyterianism is, to say the least, of an extremely doubtful 
character. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, although practically—what- 
ever they may pretend — separated from the national 
- church—the church of articles, creeds, confessions, and 
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subscriptions—are not yet thoroughly baptized with the 
spirit of liberty. Their denominational standards are 
Mr. Wesley’s writings, with some others: and in the 
groove of these writings all their thoughts must run. 
Some of their ministers are eminently intellectual and 
learned men; but, they are all supposed, all required, to 
be of the same opinions with their Founder. And, thus, 
one man—not inspired, nor infallible, nor remarkably deep- 
thinking, although sagacious and far-seeing—has “cut and 
carved” a system of theological opinions, which all genera- 
tions of their “ preachers,” if not their people, must adopt, 
nemine contradicente,—no one opposing. Will it be be- 
lieved, that no person can become a “ travelling-preacher’ 
in the “ Connexion,” unless he first avow his cordial belief 
in the “eternal generation and sonship of Christ”? Why, 
the very terms involve a contradiction; for, how can any 
being have been eternal, who was begotten?—and, how 
can an eternal father have an eternal son? Does not be- 
gotten necessarily imply a beginning to exist?—and does 
not son necessarily imply a posterior existence to his 
father, as an effect must of necessity be posterior to its 
cause? When will religious people cease to be absurd ?— 
to hold dogmatical notions with a gravity and tenacity 
proportioned to their folly, and in defiance of right reason 
and common sense? This attempt to stereotype such a 
doctrine, in such terms, in the minds of the rising ministry 
of the Methodist body, is utterly indefensible. Again:— 
no person, however pious, can become a recognised and 
honourable member of their ‘‘ society,” who does not addict 
himself to, what is called, the discipline of the body:—he 
must conform to the laws of the ‘‘ Conference;” he must 
‘“meet in class;” he must attend ‘‘ Love-feasts,” and so forth. 
What are these conditions, but fences thrown about their 
ministry and their fellowship, to the exclusion of persons 
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from both, who may be, in several respects, pre-eminently 
qualified for both; because they do not conscientiously 
accord with them in things, confessedly not of vital im- 
portance to usefulness in the one and to ornament in the 
other. ; 

The Baptists of this country are—to a considerable 
extent—an estimable denomination of Christians: but, 
with a great proportion of their churches, a Philip Henry, 
a John Owen, and a Richard Baxter, would not be per- 
mitted to commune, at the Lord’s table, unless they first 
submitted to be baptized by immersion, although they 
most conscientiously believed, that the baptism which they 
had received by effusion is scriptural. And thus, they 
require—as an indispensable term of communion with 
them—not, indeed, the observance of a rite, but their 
mode of observing it; a mode which has divided the 
opinions of profoundly wise and learned men for ages; a 
mode which fairly admits of debate; a mode which cannot 
be shown to be necessary to salvation. ‘The door to com- 
munion with these good people is:indeed a strait gate; and, 
perhaps, there are none who need more to be pressed with 
the apostle’s gentle reproof:—‘‘ Hast thou faith? have it 
to thyself before God.” Had the baptists—or many of 
them—been less positive and exclusive, and more modest 
and charitable, they would have stood higher in the estima- 
tion of other Christian communities, and their arguments 
in support of their own peculiarity, as a distinct denomina- 
tion, would have received more general and deliberate 
attention. We refer, of course, to:those of them who are 
liable to these remarks; and we hold them to be censur- 
able in a high degree. To reject from the Lord’s table; 
that is, so far as they are considered, from communion 
with the visible church—in one of its most solemn ordi- 
nances—those whom—even on their own admission—the 
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Lord has received, and heaven will receive, is the essence 
of bigotry and uncharitableness; in short, is a sin. 

The Congregationalists, or Independents, profess to be 
amongst the legitimate descendants of the puritans and 
nonconformists of other days. Their ancestors—of whom 
they have reason to be proud—achieved for us civil and 
religious freedom, and bequeathed it to their posterity asa 
legacy beyond all price. But, it may be doubted, if many 
of them fully understood the true principles of religious 
liberty. It may have been difficult for men who had just 
emerged from the darkness of more than a thousand years, 
to look, at once, upon full-orbed truth; or, for men, who 
were struggling for existence, to insist, with their enemies, 
upon the conditions of that existence. Those of them, 
however, who were driven to the Western Continent, 
carried out their views of freedom, in founding their insti- 
tutions: but, others, who remained at home, contended for 
toleration, although toleration is only a spurious, partial 
liberty, and not a full and explicit recognition of the rights 
of conscience. The present inheritors of their name and 
opinions, in this country, are, as a body, zealous advocates 
of religious freedom, strenuous assertors of the indefeasible 
right of private judgment, uncompromising opponents of 
all force, in matters purely spiritual. They would compel 
no persons to attend their places of worship, would exact 
no subscription to articles of faith, would award no pre- 
mium to a creed, would subject no man to a disadvantage 
of any kind for peculiarities of religious opinion, would 
leave all persons as free as God has made them! This is 
excellent; and, so far as their conduct is in keeping with 
their professions, it is worthy of unmingled praise: but, we 
must be allowed to express our conviction, that these pro- 
fessions are not always connected with clear and full views 
of religious freedom, and that they are not’ always con- 
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sistently sustained in social intercourse, and in transacting 
religious affairs. There should be no mists upon the minds 
of these excellent people, no practical solecism in their 
conduct, as to entire religious liberty. We would suggest, 
with much deference, that there is still room for improve- 
ment, speculative and practical; and, that—judging from 
appearances, from their present movements—it will be 
well, if their future conduct should exhibit an honourable 
comparison with their past. 


Section III. 


We have now assigned the principle of all persecutions 
on account of religion; namely, an assumed right to dictate 
to others religious opinions, and to inflict pains and penal- 
ties for not receiving them:—we have shown, by many 
shocking examples, the operation of this principle, in dif- 
ferent ages, countries, and parties:—we have exhibited a 
conspiracy between the civil and the ecclesiastical powers 
of the world, to arrest the progress of opinions differing 
from those of the majority, and to extinguish all diversity 
of religious sentiment, by means most barbarous and cruel: 
—and we have given some examples of persons, who pro- 
fess not to force their religious opinions, and yet virtually 
do it. The following paragraphs will supply what is fur- 
ther necessary to illustrate and enforce thesubject, which 
we wish to make plain and impressive in this chapter. 

First.—Persecution has not generally, if ever, proved 
in the issue a successful game. ‘The thunderbolts of the 
Jupiters of religious bigotry and exclusive opinions— 
although they have often fallen, with deadly effect, upon 
myriads of enlightened and conscientious persons—have 
eventually turned out, tela imbecillia,—feeble and ineffec- 
tual instruments, in effecting the main object intended. 
Did the persecutions which Christ and his disciples expe- 
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rienced, from the Jewish rulers and rabble, extinguish 
Christianity, when it was, as yet, but in its infancy? Did 
the successive persecutions of the Christian church, under 
the Roman emperors, destroy it ? Did all the fierce and 
furious efforts of kings and priests obliterate the religion 
of the inhabitants of the valleys of Piedmont ? Did the 
persecutions of the protestants in Germany, in France, in 
the Netherlands, end as their authors expected? Did the 
violent measures pursued in England, in Scotland, in 
Ireland, to arrest the progress of the reformation, succeed 
in their object? To all these questions we must subjoin a 
negative; and in all these examples, we perceive the abor- 
tive attempts of tyrannical and wicked rulers, civil and 
ecclesiastical, to bring all others into their own way of 
thinking, or to preserve one way of thinking amongst their 
own party. But, like the Jews in Egypt, the persecuted 
people multiplied in proportion as they were oppressed: 
or, like some vegetable substances, which grow the more 
for being trodden upon, the opinions opposed spread, by 
reason of the opposition: or, like some fabled heroes of 
romance, if the sufferers for conscience’-sake seemed, for a 
time, scattered or destroyed, it was only that they might 
re-appear with renewed vigour and determination, to defend 
and maintain principles which they believed to be true, 
and which have proved immortal. If they occasionally 
fell into extravagances, oppression makes a wise man mad; 
and, if they were not always right, their enemies were 
always wrong. They contended for liberty of thought and 
action against an enslavement more cruel and degrading 
than that of the body; for the right of private judgment in 
religion, in defiance of fearful consequences:—and many of 
them procured. for us much of the noblest freedom we 
enjoy, by the loss to themselves of liberty, property, and 
life. Our own day is remarkable for the erection of 
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monuments to perpetuate the fame of men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in camp and court, at the council- 
table and in the senate-house:—were we, as a nation, to . 
erect a monument of gold, to immortalize the memory of 
the illustrious men who laid the platform of our glorious 
liberties in their own blood, we should do honour.to our- 
selves as well as to them. 

Second.__Suppose it assumed by one Christian community, 
out of the many which exist in the present day, that they 
should compel all the others to relinquish their own denomi- 
national peculiarities, to embrace theirs; should force them 
to submit their faith and forms of worship to their dictation ; 
and should mould and fashion them, in every respect, to 
their taste:—it must be evident, that they would attempt a 
hopeless as well as a senseless task; that their efforts would 
be abortive as well as unjust. The practical difficulty 
would be the want of power. They might possess physical 
power to exact an external uniformity. An act of parlia- 
ment might be obtained, a hireling press might be bribed, 
demagogues might be commissioned, the rabble—always 
venal—might be excited—as in the palmy days of Sache- 
verell,—the authority of the civil magistrate might be in- 
voked to vindicate their conduct, and to aid in accom- 
plishing their object; until, at length, the whole nation 
became one denomination, subscribed the same articles of 
faith, used the same forms of worship, observed in all 
respects the same religious rites; and the slightest deviation 
from which articles, forms, rites, should be visited as a 
grave offence. This was the case in England—so far as 
it could be carried—before the Reformation, and long 
after it had occurred; and it is the only millennium which 
many persons desire to arrive. But, it is useless to inquire, 
whether, in such a millennium, the whole nation would be 
purged from ignorance and vice; whether bad men would 
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be made good men, and good men better; whether there 
would be more piety, honesty, charity amongst the mass; 
whether there would be really, with this external sameness 
of appearance, a greater internal identity and harmony of 
religious sentiment and feeling. The entire want of moral 
power to effect an honest and a permanent consentaneous- 
ness would discredit the assumption, disqualify for the 
work, and leave the other religious communities with the 
same diversity of view, as to what they ought to believe 
and practise in religion. 

This forced outward conformity of all the other parties 
‘to this one party would not change men’s opinions: it 
would be nothing more than the effect of physical force 
operating against moral resistance, not to be overcome by 
such means; and, therefore, the source of the resistance 
would remain unaffected. Force cannot supply the place 
of evidence, nor punishment that of argument, in producing 
conviction; and conviction must form the basis of every- 
thing in religion. As well may men command the winds 
to change, with the hope of altering their course; or lash 
the waves, with the notion of compelling them to recede 
from the shore, as to attempt to influence the convictions 
of the human mind by issuing commands or inflicting suf- 
ferings. As the winds would still blow from the same 
quarter, and the waves still dash against the shore; so will 
men think the same—hold the same opinions—in defiance 
of the mandates of authority, or the appliances of physical 
force. Whence their peculiar mental bias; how they 
obtained their religious sentiments,—whether their views 
of religion be true or false, are nothing to the purpose:— 
the attempt to change this bias, to eradicate these senti- 
ments, or to correct what may be wrong in these views, 
must ever be vain, but by legitimate means, means adapted 
to produce such an effect. Force may act upon matter, to 
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twist and shape it, to form it into what we like or dislike; 
but, mind is of another substance, and requires another 
instrument. The religious sentiments of an enlightened 
Christian, conscientiously entertained, after patient and 
diligent inquiry, are not, like some mental hallucination— 
some witchery of the imagination—to be dissolved by 
practising upon the body. Imprisonment, whipping, 
hanging, burning, cannot reach the seat of conviction; nor 
cut off the connexion between premises and conclusions; 
nor induce conscience to reverse its own verdict. Besides; 
were force a fit means for informing the mind, producing 
convictions, effecting uniformity of sentiments, what sim- 
pletons were the ancient philosophers, not to have invoked 
the civil authorities of their day, to aid them in conveying 
their doctrines and making disciples!—how - inconsistent 
were David and Solomon, in not converting the surround- 
ing idolatrous nations to the Jewish religion, when they 
compelled them to submit to the Jewish government!— 
and how mistaken was Christ, in appointing no other in- 
strumental means for bringing Jews and Gentiles to “ the 
obedience of faith,” but the preaching of the gospel by the 
ministry of his apostles! 

The inherent diversity, the Mosaic faith, the palpable 
incongruity of opinions of each of these communities—or 
churches—considered in themselves—amount to a perfect 
disqualification to dictate religious sentiments to others, 
and render every pretension of ability to do so impudent 
arrogance. The members of no one of these parties have 
ever held precisely the same opinions amongst themselves. 
They may boast of their formularies of doctrine—their 
standards of faith,—but, what signify these, with the un- 
deniable fact of innumerable deviations? They may all 
agree to recognise these; but, in this very agreement, 
they are at variance with themselves: they may pretend to 
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be bound by them; but, they are really bound only in pre- 
tence. We will justify this statement—lest it should seem 
unjust or uncharitable—by adducing themselves as exam- 
ples. 

When was the entire Roman-catholic church of one 
complexion of faith? There have been opposite parties 
and opinions in that church all along. Councils have dis- 
agreed with councils, and popes with popes; thus exhibit- 
ing a schism in the very seat of their pretended infallibi- 
lity. The numerous monastic orders, long existing in that 
church, prove, by the diversity of their constitutions, 
habits, discipline, a difference of opinion amongst their 
founders; otherwise, one order would have superseded, or 
comprehended, all the others. The Jesuits and the 
Jansenists in that communion, who violently opposed each 
other, on important Christian doctrines, exhibit two hostile 
parties, holding theological views as opposite as extremes 
could place them. And, furthermore, the Reformation 
itself had its rise in the bosom of the Roman-catholic 
church; the reformers had been educated papists. Where, 
then, is their vaunted unity of faith?—with what propriety 
do they clamour against protestant diversity ?’—with what 
honesty do they contend, that all other Christian bodies 
should merge into them, to bring about their beau ideal of 
an undivided church?* . 

Do the same religious doctrines obtain in the English 
episcopal church? All the ministers of that communion 


* Since this chapter was written, Germany has become the scene of 
an extraordinary religious movement. Thousands of Roman Catholics 
have renounced the pope and popery. The movement is still proceeding: 
and this “‘second Reformation,” as it has been called, promises to sur- 
pass the first. Thus, while protestant England is showing signs of 
sympathy with papal Rome, and furnishing converts to her communion ; 
popish Germany is becoming protestant, and the slaves of superstition 
are asserting and seeking the freedom of the gospel. Ronge will be as 
immortal as Luther. 
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solemnly vow, at their ordination, their belief, er antmo— 
from the heart—of the “thirty-nine articles :” they all 
publicly declare, as in the presence of God, their unfeigned 
assent and consent to the entire contents of the book of 
“*Common Prayer,” and bring themselves under a sacred 
obligation to use, without deviation, the several services 
therein appointed: they all conduct the public worship of 
God with the same forms of devotion. We might be 
induced—in ignorance of facts—to predicate unity of 
religious faith amongst these ministers, if such may be 

found onearth: and they, above all others, might be sup- 
posed capable to guide us in our choice of a religious 
creed. Alas! considered as a body, their own creed is, 
throughout, a tesselated mass of theological opinions; a 
chaos of discordant elements, incapable of being reduced to 
seemly concord or systematic order. The fact is notorious, 
they differ widely and fundamentally amongst themselves. 
Archbishops, bishops, rectors, vicars, and curates, are at 
utter variance. If all the diversities of religious sentiment, 
known to exist amongst the other Christian communities 
in the land, could be concentrated in one community, that 
community would not present greater incongruities of 
religious opinion, than may now be detected amongst the 
men who minister at the altars of the established church. 
Their pulpits, their writings, their party differences, their 
distinctive designations, place the melancholy fact beyond 
controversy. And we may fairly infer, that their stated 
hearers partake of their pastors’ diversities. What a- 
Babel of opposite and conflicting opinions, then, does the 
church of England appear! 

With all the acknowledged excellence of the Scotch 
established church, it can advance no just pretensions 
to a uniformity of religious opinions. All its ministers are 
compelled to subscribe the ‘“ Assembly’s Catechism,” and 
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the “ Westminister Confession of Faith” before they are 
either granted a licence to preach, or are allowed to receive 
ordination. Well; the Catechism and the Confession are 
decidedly Calvinistic; that is, they embody the theological 
sentiments of the great reformer, Calvin. These ministers, 
therefore, should be Calvinists; their belief should accord 
with their formularies; their sermons should be in keeping 
with their standards; and throughout the length and 
breadth of their land, should be heard in their parish 
churches those doctrines only which are most appropriately 
and emphatically termed, “the doctrines of the Cross.” 
But, notwithstanding the precautions of the early leaders 
of the presbyterian establishment, and the fences thrown 
about it, to exclude from its pulpits all false and pernicious 
doctrines—all deviations from literal Calvinism—there 
have ever been, and there are still, more than shades of 
difference in the religious opinions of its ministers. Many 
examples of this, remote and recent, might be adduced; 
but, we will observe merely, that the terms, ‘ Moderates” 
and “ Evangelicals,” long and well known, in connexion 
with the Scotch church, are ample proof of difference of 
theological views, and describe the opinions of the parties, 
respectively, to whom they apply. 

Pass we to notice briefly a few of the chief dissenting 
religious communities of this country. Are the followers 
of Wesley of one faith?—is the matter of their belief the 
same? No body of people can be more vigilantly super- 
vised or rigidly guarded—ineluding their ministers—than 
the Wesleyans. Their annual conference; their district, 
quarterly, and class-meetings; their religious literature, 
their zeal for methodism, are well fitted to preserve the 
homogeneity of their opinions and the order of their dis- 
cipline. But, all these fail to exclude differences and dis- 
sensions. We need only mention the late disputes between 
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Dr. Adam Clarke and the Rev. Richard Watson, and their 
respective admirers and followers, to illustrate these dif- 
ferences. And to learn how completely they are at vari- 
ance, on other matters, it is merely to advert to the disputes 
and divisions which have occasionally occurred amongst 
them for many years. Are the baptists of the same re- 
ligious sentiments?—is there harmony of creed amongst 
them, as a body? With the exception of their one deno- 
minational peculiarity, no body of Christians can be more 
diverse amongst themselves: they consist of trinitarian and 
unitarian baptists; antinomian, Baxterian, and Arminian 
baptists; open-communion and close-communion baptists; 
first-day and seventh-day baptists. Are the congregation- 
alists, or independents, of the same complexion of faith?— 
do they ‘see eye to eye,” on points of Christian doctrine? 
Their creed is said to be Calvinistic, but, they differ 
widely from Calvin, and from each other. Amongst the 
ministers of this body of Christians—many of whom are 
learned and talented men—as well as amongst their hearers 
—will be found, on close inquiry, moderate Calvinists, 
Baxterians, Arminians, Antinomians, Sabellians, and. so 
forth. Similar differences exist amongst the unitarians, 
the quakers, &c. | 

Now, we may be allowed to demand—since none of 
these parties agree amongst themselves—have ever agreed 
amongst themselves—on what principle any one of them 
can claim a right to impose their religious opinions 
and usages on all the others, or to inflict upon them 
grievous pains and penalties? May we not justly and 
fairly appeal to them thus, — “ Gentlemen; first, agree 
amongst yourselves; first, define to us, with unerring ac- 
curacy, the bounds of truth and error; first, prove to us, 
by intelligible and incontrovertible evidence, that your 
religious creeds and customs are in perfeet accordance 
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with what God has revealed and enjoined; and then, we 
shall be prepared to entertain your claim, or to endure the 
consequences?” 

Third.—But, even supposing that any one religious 
community possessed ability to compel the others to re- 
ceive—formally at least—their religion; we deny, that 
they would have a right to do so. 

A right to impose our opinions upon our fellow-creatures 
cannot be justly assumed, without the completest assurance 
in ourselves, that our opinions, and every iota of them, 
are absolutely agreeable to truth; nor can it be righteously 
exercised, without placing before them indisputable proof 
that we possess the right. The Jewish prophets, and our 
Lord and his apostles possessed this assurance, and ex- 
hibited this proof; and yet, in no one instance did they 
assert or enforce such a right. But, what man, or body 
of men, since, have possessed the former or given the latter? 
Nothing short of a direct revelation from Heaven can con- 
vey this assurance; and nothing less than a miracle can 
attest the possession of this right. An individual or a 
number of individuals may sincerely believe their own 
opinions to be in perfect accordance with the truth of God, 
—which all are bound to believe and obey,—but, they may 
be sincere in error,—as thousands have been,—and are 
they, therefore, with the possibility of error, to enforce 
their opinions, as if no such possibility existed?—and must 
other persons,—giving them all full credit for sincerity, 
but as fully persuaded that they are wrong, as they them- 
selves are that they are right;—we say, must other per- 
sons receive their opinions, solely upon their authority, 
with passive obedience and non-resistance,—as the wax 
receives the impression of the seal,—or submit to be 
severely punished? In this case, they will make, and 
others will become, hypocrites or martyrs; but, sincere 
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disciples — conscientious followers —— were never yet ob- 
tained by coercion, by arbitrary exaction, by pains and 
penalties. People may be gagged into silence, be com- 
pelled to submission, by fears, for it requires strong nerves 
and firm faith to brave the ultime rationes,—the last argu- 
ments,—of oppressors and persecutors: but, these neither 
inform the judgment nor win the heart; fines, imprison- 
ment, the scourge, the rack, the gallows, the fagots, never 
yet recovered man or woman from heterodox to orthodox 
sentiments. 

It may be difficult to discover whence the men who wish 
to impose their opinions upon others; or if resisted, to 
subject them to some species of punishment; find justifying 
reasons for their conduct. Is it in the character and con- 
duct of God, who is “the Father of mercies,” who “suffers 
long and is kind,” and who “doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men?” Is it in the example of the 
Saviour, who said, “ Let both grow together until the har- 
vest;” “ye know not what spirit ye are of, for the Son of 
man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them?”’ 
Isit in anything the apostles did or said, who never at- 
tempted to avenge themselves by secular means, for per- 
sonal injuries, or for the rejection of their principles or 
their party, but declared, “The weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal”? Is it in the spirit or the letter of the 
gospel, which is “ peace and good will towards men,” and 
which inculecates, “ Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them?” 
Is it in the elements which compose the Christian character? 
We never could trace these elements in the character of 
persecutors of any age, nation, or party. Could they be 
found in Bonner or Laud, any more than in Herod or 
Pontius Pilate, in Nero or Domitian? ‘The characters of 
all persecutors are essentially the same; they differ only in 
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degree. Is it in the appointment of the moral governor 
of the world? He has not made us accountable for our 
religious belief and conduct to each other, but to himself. 
We are to be judged by his Word, not by the interpreta- 
tions which frail men—always liable to err—affix to it; 
by the inspired Scriptures, not by articles, confessions, 
formularies of mere human composition, and partaking, 
necessarily, of their authors’ infirmities. Is it in zeal for 
the truth? Then, we must be allowed to ask, “ What is 
truth?’ No doubt, the Bible contains the truth; but, the 
opinions which any man, or class of men, may entertain of 
the meaning of the Sacred Book are not, of course, and 
without doubt, in exact accordance with it, although every 
man is persuaded that his own opinions are scriptural and 
true. Is it, finally, in policy? The policy of such con- 
duct is as absurd as its morality is wicked. ‘The value of 
all policy must be estimated by its success. But, it has 
been shown, by an induction of facts, that persecution has 
never succeeded; on the contrary, it has promoted the 
cause designed to be destroyed. And we do not think it 
fanatical to believe, that—because persecution is manifestly 
unrighteous—this failure is as much a law of God’s moral 
government, as that the connexion between sin and misery 
—in some form or other—is a law of his moral govern- 
ment. - 
Fourth.—We hope, the reader will have anticipated, by 
the decision of his own judgment and conscience, from this 
brief discussion, the conclusion for which we have been 
endeavouring to prepare him; namely, that every man 
should be left to choose his own religion; to follow his own 
convictions of what is true or false, right or wrong, in faith 
and worship; to pursue that way to heaven which he deems 
most acceptable to God and most safe to men; and to do 
this, without the loss of civil and social advantage, without 
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suffering, or the fear of suffering, in doing it; and as per- 
sonally accountable to the great Judge of all. ; 

If people are to think, and discriminate, and draw con- 
clusions in religion as well as in other things—and think, 
discriminate, and draw conclusions they will—then to treat 
them as refractory brute beasts; to goad, torment, murder 
them, for exercising a natural right and performing a 
moral duty, in a way, or to a result, differing from, or dis- 
pleasing to, ourselves, because we possess the power to do 
so; is to outrage humanity, reason, and religion. What! 
must all the inhabitants of a country be of precisely the 
same complexion of faith with the civil ruler or rulers, for 
the time being, or be punished for differing? Must the 
minority of a nation’s population always adopt precisely 
the same religious creed with the majority—by whatever 
means or motives that majority may be influenced—or be 
denounced as heretics and schismatics; be dealt with as 
unworthy of respect or confidence, as unfit to ‘live? In 
brief; must a subject be of exactly the same religious 
opinions as his sovereign—whatever his opinions may be 
—to entitle him to protection and civil advantages?—or a 
citizen be of the same religious faith with his neighbour as 
a condition of friendly intercourse with him?—or a ser- 
vant be of the same religious sentiments and party with 
his employer, before he will engage or retain his services? 
—or a child be of the same faith and forms of religion with 
his parents, to preserve him from being repudiated and dis- 
inherited? Let the reader ponder, to what these abomin- 
able claims would lead, if enforced. 

No one religious community—large or small—can_pre- 
tend an inherent ability or right,’or plead a delegated au- 
thority, or show even a reasonable warrant, to force their 
Opinions upon other persons, however honestly entertained 
by themselves. They cannot justly assume, that they are 
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altogether right, and their neighbours altogether wrong; 
and where force begins, religion, justice, charity end. 
Sincere attachment to our own opinions and unfeigned 
dislike of the opinions of others, do not require bigotry 
and malevolence. It is criminal in the sight of God, vir- 
tually to exclude people from the pale of salvation, whose 
religious opinions have been adopted from real convic- 
tion, after much diligent and devout inquiry, and are 
held in sincerity and charity. Instruction and persuasion 
are the only legitimate means of propagating the Christian 
religion in the world: and as we would not be compelled 
to receive, with mute acquiescence, another man’s opinions 
as infallible truth; so, we ought not to wish to compel him 
to receive ours as such: and, as we cannot answer for other 
persons, at the bar of God, we should allow them to take 
their own course—beyond what benevolence dictates—to 
answer for themselves. 

There is not an axiom in mathematics more self-evident 
than that, if a forced external uniformity of religion could 
be carried to the utmost extent of a tyrant’s or a bigot’s 
wishes, it would not extend to the judgment and the con- 
science of persons who disbelieved the principles involved 
in that religion. Submission would be only of the tongue 
and the knee. And, can any person be so deluded as to 
fancy, that a submission which is not sincere could be 
permanent. The church would be one in appearance, but 
not in reality: in forms and professions, it would be the 
same; but in sentiment and heart, there would be no 
identity. A vast proportion of this one church would be 
like the distant provinces of the ancient Roman empire,— 
conquered but not subdued; compelled to submit, but not 
won over to approve; apparently one and the same com- 
munity,—and as calm as the surface of an unruffled lake,— 
but possessing, latently, all the elements of disruption and 
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dissolution,— waiting only some auspicious opportunity to 
throw off their yoke, and to assert their independence. 

No religion, whether of faith or worship, of opinion or 
practice, is acceptable to God, which is not the result of 
knowledge and conviction, which is not voluntary. Well; 
we know of no method of enlightening and convincing 
people,—of inducing them to prefer and pursue, what we 
may think, “a more excellent way,”—but representation 
and argument, counsel and persuasion, treating them as 
rational and moral beings. And should we, by other 
means,—means which reason and religion alike forbid,— 
induce people to dissimulate, to profess doctrines which 
they disbelieve, and to practise rites which they abhor; 
will the Judge of all hold us guiltless? These observa- 
tions may be deemed latitudinarian; be repudiated as 
opening a wide door to error, and bring down upon us 
suspicions and censures, from the narrowminded of all 
parties: but, there is, in principle, no medium between the 
fagots and entire freedom; no other views than those pro- 
pounded in this chapter, are consistent with the letter and 
the spirit of Christianity; no others will operate like oil 
upon the waters of religious strife; no others will, in the . 
end, be equally beneficent to our fellow-creatures or satis- 
factory to ourselves,—and no others will secure the appro- 
bation of the final Judge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE “INWARD LIGHT” OF QUAKERISM AN INSUFFICIENT 
RULE OF FAITH. 


Section I. 


Ir some of the apophthegms, or remarkable sayings, of 
Solomon do not appear to be of universal application, or 
literally true in all cases; they may always be taken as the 
suggestions of inspired wisdom; the conclusions of a mind 
profoundly versed in a knowledge of men and things; im- 
portant practical truths for all ages and all people. This 
remarkable man tells us, ‘“ The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be; and that which is done is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
The idea here conveyed is not one of change merely; but, 
of revolution, or reproduction. And this is the case with 
the heavens, the seasons, the world, the church. When a 
new religious party make their appearance, and eccentric 
doctrines are taught, we are liable to think, the like of 
them have never, before, appeared amongst men : but, had 
we lived as many ages as we have lived years, we should 
find, that the persons and their tenets had prototypes, in 
times gone by. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, and in the 
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beginning of the Commonwealth, a new religious sect, now 
known by the name of quakers, arose in this country. The 
period of their origin was favourable to the birth and 
growth of religious parties; to a free expression of private 
Opinions, and to the formation of societies for the propa- 
gation and perpetuation of those opinions. ‘The father of 
this society is said to have been George Fox. Drayton, in 
Leicestershire, has the honour of having been the place of 
his birth. Early in life, he was articled to a master, in 
whose service he frequently attended sheep, which rural 
and retired employment accorded well with his peculiar 
cast of mind, afforded him opportunities favourable to me- 
ditation, and prepared him for that office and publicity 
which awaited him, as the founder of a new and remark- 
able religious community. Let none despise him or his 
followers, because of this obscure origin and humble calling. 
The world has rejoiced, ere now, in poets, philosophers, 
and kings, who were once shepherds. Neither mental 
qualification, elevation of character, nor beneficence of life 
is confined to birth, or rank, or wealth, or worldly emi- 
nence:—all of which are purely adventitious, and are often 
found unconnected with superior intellect, moral grandeur, 
and distinguished usefulness. 

Just at that juncture, religious agitation had taken the 
place of civil discord: the minds of men were anxiously 
turned to religion: and as, in their zeal for liberty; they 
had demolished a tyrannical throne, and erected a republic 
on its ruins; so, from a desire of religious improvement, 
they had abolished the established church, and numerous 
sects occupied its place as the religion of the country. But, 
there were some persons who approved neither of the old 
form of religion, nor of those forms which had succeeded 
it. Like the eclectic philosophers, they were satisfied with 
no existing sect; but, unlike them, instead of selecting 
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from all sects, to form a system of opinions and a mode of 
worship for themselves, they totally rejected all, and struck 
out a new course, in respect to both. At the head of these 
Fox placed himself, or was placed; and becoming their 
leader, he induced them to adopt most singular sentiments 
and habits. Quakerism is the revival of the ancient as- 
ceticism and mysticism, and a compound of both. 

But it is no part of the object of this chapter to sketch 
the history of quakerism; nor yet, to recount or refute all > 
that may be included in the term. It is well known, that 
the quakers differ from every other religious denomination, 
and differ widely. They were, from the beginning—to 
use a moderate term—the radicals of the Christian commu- 
nities,—a kind of Ishmaels, their hand being against every 
other religious people, and every other religious people 
having their hand against them. This arose, not only 
from the strange and startling doctrines which they taught, 
foreign from much that learned and grave men had been 
accustomed to hold as sacred truth, subversive of what 
they had been wont to regard as Christian ordinances, and 
destructive of that order which had hitherto been thought 
necessary to religious worship: but also, and chiefly, from 
their aggressive conduct. towards other religious bodies. 
They assumed a right to enter their places of worship, 
during divine service; to interrupt their devotions, de- 
nounce their ministers, and break up their assemblies. 
Their extravagances were beyond all precedent, and all 
- forbearance; and hence much of what followed. Seldom 
have people suffered more for their religion; and rarely 
have sufferings for conscience’ sake been borne with more 
fortitude and perseverance. 

At this present time, the Jews are not more a “peculiar 
people” amongst the nations of the earth, than the quakers 
amongst Christian sects. But, although they inherit most 
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of the opinions and peculiarities of their ancestors, they do 
not imitate their unfriendly and noisy conduct:—they are 
now quiet and orderly, respectable and respected; and are 
firm friends of humanity, liberty, education, and social im- 
provement. They entertain, however, sentiments, which 
we think delusive fancies; and which lead to sad practical 
errors. The one, chief and fundamental of all others, is 
their notion of the aid which they receive from the Holy 
Spirit. 

The doctrine of divine influence—or supernatural assist- 
ance rendered to the mind of man—bestowed according to 
positive promises, given by certain rules, and directed to 
important ends—is as plainly a doctrine of the Sacred 
Scriptures, as that the Scriptures themselves are a revela- 
tion from God. We can hardly inspect their pages, but 
we meet with it everywhere, in different connexions, and 
for purposes secular and sacred. If we regard the pro- 
vision of it, the necessity for it, the blessings resulting from 
it, it does not less display the perfections of God; nor less 
teach the ruin and helplessness of fallen human nature; 
nor less show us our dependence upon divine mercy and 
grace for our salvation, than do the angels’ song, at Beth- 
lehem, and the mysterious and awful scenes of Gethsemane 
and Calvary. A Sanctifier is as important to us as a Re- 
deemer: and without ithe Holy Spirit to help our infirmities, 
in vain would have been the preparations for “the fulness 
of time,” all the “ unknown sufferings” of Christ, and all 
the apparatus of instrumental means, to restore us to God, 
and to raise us to Heaven. 

We trace the power of God over the material and visible 
world, binding one thing to another, and all to a common 
centre ; preserving the balance of the elements, regu- 
Jating the succession of the seasons, rendering the earth 
fruitful and productive, for the supply of all sensitive 
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natures; adapting means to ends, in an endless variety of 
instances; bringing good out of evil, in numberless cases; 
and making—with every deduction—“ a happy world after 
all.” And here, we have the power of God over the moral 
and invisible world, restraining and constraining; subduing 
and softening; aiding our moral judgments, directing our 
moral feelings, disposing us to religion and devotion; 
strengthening every inclination towards piety and morality; 
influencing us agreeably to our constitution, as ‘rational 
and accountable beings,—in the use of means, hence called 
the means of grace,—renewing in our whole character a 
likeness to God, qualifying us to love and serve him on 
earth, and preparing us for the endless enjoyment of him 
in Heaven. 

And what is this, but the animating principle in all 
ordinances; the invisible plastic power which forms a new 
moral temper in sinful man; the gentle and insinuating in- 
fluence, which—like the breath of spring—imparts life 
and loveliness to the spiritual desert; the productive cause 
of all that is truly wise and good in human character and 
conduct? Persons of no religion, or of a false religion, may 
sneer at this representation as fanatical; but they must 
know, that it is as philosophical as it is scriptural; that 
the God of nature is also the God of grace; that as he 
does not leave the material world without his influence, so 
neither does he the moral; that there is a striking analogy 
in his operations on both; that, as we would not suppose 
phenomena, in the former, causeless, nor ascribe them to 
an inadequate cause, so neither must we dream, that those 
unearthly elements of character, those godly principles, 
those devout aspirations, those “fruits of righteousness,” 
which distinguish, more or less, all really good persons, 
are causeless, or the effects of any cause short of a divine 
power. That God has intercourse with the human mind— 
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has to do with the formation of moral character—is a fact 
which every person pretending to be a Christian, or to re- 
spect revealed religion, will admit. 

But, what subject may not be abused?—what subject, 
in religion as well as in other things, has not been abused? 
What is socinianism, but an abuse of human reason?— 
what is antinomianism, but an abuse of the “doctrines of 
grace ?”—what is pelagianism, but an abuse of human 
liberty?—-what is necessarianism, but an abuse of the 
divine decrees and Providence?—and what is the “inward 
light of quakerism,” but an abuse of the doctrine of divine 
influence? Socinianism, antinomianism, pelagianism, and 
necessarianism have all some truth in them; but, it is 
truth exaggerated, perverted, pressed beyond legitimate 
bounds, swollen into error, carried into fanaticism and de- 
lusion. And so, with this “inward light.” And it must 
be conceded that no subject is more capable of abuse, than 
the doctrine of divine influence—than the belief that the 
Holy Spirit holds fellowship with the heart of man. 

Far be it from us to charge the quakers, whom we 
esteem as excellent and useful people, with wilful error,— 
with holding opinions which they know to be wrong,— 
with making pretensions which they are conscious cannot 
be sustained:—on the contrary, we readily give them 
credit for the fullest sincerity, for entire conscientiousness, 
for really believing their denominational faith:—still, we 
are not ignorant that their opinions—as a body—are here- 
ditary; that inquiry is not so much their habit as acquies- 
cence; and, that opinions revered because ancestral, and 
relied on because long supposed axiomatic, should, the 
rather, on that account, be suspected and tested ;—especially 
after the lapse of centuries. But, indeed, the assumed 
origin—or mode of derivation—of the religious sentiments 
of these singular people, renders all inquiry, suspicion, 
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proof superfluous, if not presumptuous:—they who are 
taught wnmediately of God—who are the mere passive 
recipients of divine communications—need not, must not, 
inquire, suspect, or prove. This is the legitimate practical 
view of their notion of their own inspiration. 

We object to the terms which the quakers generally 
employ, to describe the influence of the Spirit of God on 
the heart; to the universality of this influence, for which 
they contend; to their notions of its absolute independence, 
—of its immediate perceptibleness,—of its superiority to 
Scripture,—and of their infallibility under its guidance. © 
In the following section, the grounds of our objections are 
fairly stated; and we leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, on which side the truth seems to lie. 


Section II. 


First. Definite and distinct terms are always important 
as vehicles of our ideas, if we wish them to be understood: 
—and, without being understood, they cannot be useful. 
Indeed, whatever our ideas may be—however just, correct, 
and valuable—if our language be not precise and perspi- 
cuous, our manner of proposing them—whether in writing 
or disecourse—must defeat, to a certain extent, our end, 
however wise and benevolent. We may as well express 
ourselves in an “ unknown tongue,” as in mystic phrases. 
And most: of all are such terms important, and such 
phrases to be avoided, when treating on a subject so in- 
teresting, so vital as religion,—a mistake concerning which 
might be of fearful consequence. 

The quakers singularly fail, in this respect, since they 
often propose their religious views in terms which are 
technical, vague, andobsecure. They may be conventional 
and intelligible amongst themselves, but their meaning is 
not evident to other persons; they may seem the best for 
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their purpose, but they are not the best for their readers 
or hearers; they may appear to be selected from the 
Scriptures, but so far as they bear a resemblance to the 
language of these writings, they are wrested from their 
connexion—taken without regard to the context—and 
their primary meaning is destroyed or obscured. This is 
the case, especially when these people treat of the influence 
of God upon the human heart. Their favourite terms, in 
treating this subject, are, “ the inward light,” or “the light 
within;” by which figurative expressions, a material sub- 
stance, through which the eye discerns natural objects, is 
employed to illustrate the medium, which is knowledge, 
through which the mind perceives spiritual subjects. 

This light, or knowledge, as pretended, is derived 
immediately from the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
mind, as if this Divine Agent resided personally in the 
mind of every human being, and suggested ideas, just like 
a parent suggesting ideas to his children, or a schoolmaster 
to his pupils. ‘The notion of this residence of the Holy 
Spirit is too absurd, we might suppose, to be enter- 
tained by well-informed, intelligent persons; and that of 
religious light, or knowledge, being thus conveyed, is not 
less so. We do not venture to affirm, that God does not 
act upon the human understanding, in some instances, in 
the present day, as in former days; but we are not sure, 
that we are warranted in believing he does ; or, in ascrib- 
ing to any human being a spiritual intuition. It appears 
to us more likely, that the light, or knowledge, is in the 
Bible,—in the revelation there made,—in the inspired 
dictates there conveyed,—and that the spiritual influence 
is upon our hearts—strictly speaking—rather than upon 
our intellects—disposing us to turn to the heavenly light 
therein shining, that we may understand “the things of 
the Spirit of God,” and be made “ wise unto salvation.” 
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Secondly. We have not, as we apprehend, sufficient 
evidence to warrant the belief, that this ‘inward light” is 
commensurate with the human race. 

The quakers seem to confound natural conscience and 
divine influence; and to make that a common possession 
which is a special gift:—a gift, not when we become > 
rational, and begin to feel the power of conscience; but 
afterwards, when we become religious, and begin to 
exemplify “the fruits of the Spirit.” If all men possess 
this light, then they have it as they have their instinct and 
reason, their organs of vision and their faculty of speech: 
but, it is impossible to reconcile this view with what is said 
in the Scriptures concerning the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
If all men possess this “inward light,” how does it occur, 
that a vast majority of mankind “ perish for lack of know- 
ledge ;’ that they “sit and walk in darkness ;” and that 
where our attention is directed to exceptions, they are 
described as being mow light in the Lord, as having been 
translated out of darkness zméo marvellous light, and as 
having become the recipients of a new and distinct spiritual 
illumination? How is it, in that case, that we find prayers 
for the Holy Spirit; or promises, that God will give his 
Spirit to them who ask the gift? In short; if all mankind 
possess an internal illumination from the Holy Spirit, it is 
either sufficient for salvation, or it is insufficient:—if the 
former, how does it happen, that where the outward light 
—the light of the Scriptures—is-not the true method of 
pacification with God—the scheme of salvation through a 
Mediator—is not known, men are not led into the paths 
of righteousness and peace, and the mind which was in 
Christ does not appear?—if the latter, then God gives an 
inadequate cause, to produce proposed effects,—which is 
folly; for, we must remember the ends for which the 
Holy Spirit is promised;—namely, to ‘convince of 
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sin, righteousness, and judgment ;” to “testify of Christ;” 
to “glorify the Redeemer;” to “ guide into all truth,” and 
so forth. 

The supposed authority, which the quakers plead, for 
_ their belief in this universal “inward light,” is the words 
of the evangelist, who, when speaking of Christ, calls him 
“the true light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”* This text is always quoted—and with the 
utmost confidence—to prove what is previously assumed. 
And thus, Christ is confounded with the Spirit; and a 
religious sentiment is made to rest, for the most part, upon 
one text of Scripture; or rather, upon an erroneous 
application of one text, which admits of a very different 
explanation from the one given: and this is done, in direct 
contradiction to the general testimony of revelation, to the 
facts of human nature, and to the faith of almost the whole 
Christian church. 

Few persons of intelligence and religion would think of 
forming a creed, or part of a creed, upon a solitary text, 
or an incidental remark, as is done in this case. I know 
but of two texts, besides, in the whole compass of Revela- 
tion, which seem to favour the meaning affixed to this 
text:—the one is, where God declares, his “ Spirit shall no 
longer strive” with the incorrigible antediluvians; and the 
other, where the apostle declares, ‘‘ the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” Now, how 
did God’s Spirit strive with the whole world, but by the 
ministry of Noah ?—the Spirit was in his ministry, not in 
their minds. And to whom did the apostle write, but to 
believers, or saints, to each and all of whom some portion 
of divine influence had been granted; or they had been 
neither the one nor the other? Christ was, indeed, the 
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“true light”—the sun—of the world, by his doctrine and 
example, in opposition to the pretended light of pagan 
philosophers and priests, the perverted and delusive light of 
the traditionizing elders, and the dim and insufficient light 
of types and prophecies: but, as yet, the Holy Spirit—as 
the Spirit of Christ—had not been bestowed; and to make 
him, even by that Spirit, the light of every man in the 
world, who may never have even heard his name, is not a 
very natural or rational course. 

If-we apply our minds to understand the Scriptures, 
with the attention and seriousness of persons anxious to 
know the truth which they contain, we shall find that the 
Holy Spirit is not mentioned as given to every man, as 
God has given instinct and reason to every man; but, as a 
special blessing to some; that divine influence is not some- 
thing which we possess from our earliest days, but some- 
thing which is afterwards received; that it is not given to 
all the world, but tothe church only,—or to individuals, to 
qualify them for membership,—that it is not generally 
given, if at all, without some medium of conveyance, as 
the blessings of providence are not;—and that when given, 
it does not act upon us without ourselves, as a sculptor 
gives form to his marble, or an artist colour to his canvas. 
Nor does the opinion of many eminent divines, that there 
is a common influence of the Holy Spirit, co-extensive 
with the ordinances and profession of Christianity, militate 
against the view: nor yet, any representation of the New 
Testament, as to the mode of its operation. 

It is easy to mistake our moral faculty for the Holy 
Spirit; natural conscience for divine influence; and that 
which is a part of our moral constitution for an additional 
bestowment, a subsequent and gracious gift of God. We 
can conceive of a man without the Holy Spirit, or a divine 
influence, earthly, sensual, and devilish, but we cannot 
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conceive of him without a conscience of some kind:—for, 
in that case, he would not be a man; he would lose his 
identity; he would possess but a part of the human nature; 
he would be incapable of moral government. Conscience, 
or the moral faculty, is as much a part of ourselves, as our 
bodies, or our intellects, are a part of ourselves ; and 
although it may be influenced by circumstances, for good 
or for evil, we can no more rid our bosom of it, than we 
an shake off our animal instincts. We may lose the Spirit 
of God; that Spirit may withdraw from us, and leave us to 
ourselves; but, should we even stifle, bribe, treat with 
violence our conscience, we still feel this light within, 
accompanying and haunting us, like a ghost. It is not 
expected, that any class of persons should renounce their 
opinions, because other classes do not adopt them: but, 
really, when persons hold opinions so ill-founded as 
this opinion of a universal divine influence, or “inward 
light,” with the human mind; and find, too, that so great 
a proportion of learned and pious men, who can be under 
the power of no sinister motive, reject them as fictions; it 
should, at least, shake their confidence in their own cor- 
rectness, and induce a suspicion, that, after all, they may 
be in error. | 

Thirdly. We cannot receive the opinion, that a divine 
influence is conveyed to our minds immediately, and inde- 
pendently of all intermediate instrumentality. 

This the quakers affirm; but, we deem their view un- 
philosophical, unscriptural, and in opposition to general 
experience. It is contrary to God’s method of working, 
in other things, and wants, therefore, the sanction of ana- 
logy. He does nothing, so far as we know, directly, and 
without the intervention of second causes. No one doubts 
his power to act so; but, it is not his pleasure, not his 
method. He could directly, and by a mere volition, pro- 
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duce the crops of the earth, cure diseases, and sustain us 
in life; but, he employs, for these purposes, the labours of 
the husbandman, and the influence of the elements; the 
skill of the physician, and the efficacy of drugs; our own 
care and industry, and the use of food. What a provision 
of means to produce ends—and the most simple means to 
produce the most sublime and benevolent ends—do we not 
see in Nature! By what a provision of means is the earth 
watered and warmed! How is animal and vegetable life 
produced and sustained! We enjoy the advantage of light 
and sound through a medium prepared with admirable 
skill to transmit both to our eyes and ears. And, seeing 
that it is the same God that worketh all in all,—why 
should we not believe that he works—so to speak—by the 
same rule, in the moral asin the material world, in religion 
as in other things? 

But, we may advert to the Scriptures, to illustrate this 
point, and in contravention of the quakers’ view. They 
admit us to an insight of the divine ecomony, beyond all 
that nature affords; and show us the part which God takes 
in certain transactions and events—how far he himself 
proceeds—to what extent he employs agents—and, that 
the agents derive their appointment and efficiency from 
him. For example. The Assyrians were to be punished, 
and he could have destroyed them in a moment, by a single 
word or desire—in either of which is omnipotence;—but, 
he commissioned an angel to execute his righteous judg- 
ment. David was to be reproved and humbled; and, he 
could have acted immediately upon his moral feelings, as 
well as mediately, and both would have been effectually 
done; but, he sent Nathan to reprove and humble him. 
The walls of Jericho were to be demolished; an assault 
would have brought them down, or an earthquake would 
have swallowed them up; but, neither would have revealed, 
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so plainly, to the besieged and the besiegers, the super- 
natural power by which alone they fell, as the means em- 
ployed,—the successive blasts of the rams’ horns. The 
dry bones, in the valley of vision, were to be raised into 
avast army; nothing short of the power of God could 
effect this; and yet, the prophet was commanded to ad- 
dress them. The murderers of Jesus Christ were to be 
converted; but, how was this to be brought about as to 
persons so cruel and desperate?—Peter’s sermon was em- 
ployed to produce the saving change. An apostate world 
was to be reclaimed to God; and considering their cir- 
cumstances, at the time, nothing could appear more diffi- 
cult and improbable; but the preaching of the gospel was 
the power of God unto salvation. Now, in all these ex- 
amples, we have means and ends, causes and effects; but, 
the means produced their ends, and the causes their effects, 
by an invisible energy which proceeded from God. And, 
are we not to infer uniformity in the Divine procedure? 
There is an established order,—a determined and fixed 
economy,—the observance of certain rules which God has 
prescribed to himself,—in dealing with the hearts of men, 
as in governing the external world. 

With analogy and Scripture, experience concurs. Select 
nine-tenths of all the truly religious people in this king- 
dom; and were they asked, how they became so, they 
would ascribe the initiation of their religion—under God 
—to some known instrumentality. The simplicity, or 
humility, of this instrumentality, neither shakes their con- 
fidence as to the fact of its employment, nor disparages, in 
their estimation, the affecting results. A few examples 
will place this view of the subject before the reader with 
convincing effect. Two or three men enter the belfry of 
a village church, on a sabbath evening, and commence a 
peal on the bells; their object is simply amusement; but, 
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the echoes fall upon the ears of an individual, walking in 
his garden, in a distant locality; his attention is arrested; 
an association of ideas ensues; he is sublimated into un- 
wonted feeling; and from that hour, be begins a life of 
devotional and practical piety. A funeral procession 
passes through a street, in one part of which several per- 
sons are grouped, discussing the news of the day; they all 
behold the procession, and converse about the deceased; 
but, in the mind of one of them a train of reflection is oc- 
casioned, which gives a new bias to his feelings, a new 
complexion to his character, and a new direction to his 
life. A pious mother has an impious son, on whom her 
counsels, entreaties, and tears are expended in vain, until 
the grave closes upon her mortal remains. At length; 
after years of extraordinary depravity, in various countries, 
he returns home, and the sight of her picture recals to him 
her personal piety, her tender solicitudes, and her ineffec- 
tual endeavours to sow and nurture the seeds of virtue in 
her ungodly and incorrigible child:—and the result is his 
conversion to God. The sincere and eminent personal 
religion of Richard Baxter, Dr. Doddridge, and William 
Wilberforce will hardly be doubted; and the origin of their 
religious feelings and character is thus described:—the re- 
ligious state of mind of the first, took its rise from reading 
Dr. Sibbs’s “ Bruised Reed,” with some of Perkins’s works; 
that of the second, from reading the practical writings of 
Baxter and other divines of the seventeenth century; and 
that of the third, from reading Dr. Doddridge’s “ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul.” 
Now, here are a few examples, out of many that might 
e adduced, in which we perceive the divine power operat- 
ing through feeble instrumentality, in renewing the human 
heart, and turning it to God. But, how do these accord 
with the quakers’ notion of the communication of the 
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Spirit?—they are a direct refutation of it. In short, to 
use an illustration taken from an eminent author,—“ A 
single phrase, speaking of judgment to come, lisped by a 
child, will prove itself of power to awaken the soul from 
the slumber of the sensual life, if, when the sound falls on 
the ear, the spirit be quickened from above. In such a 
case, it were an error to affirm, that the change of cha- 
racter was effected independently of external means; for, 
though they were disguised under a semblance of external 
feebleness, and were such as might be easily overlooked, 
or forgotten, they had in themselves the substantial powers 
of the highest eloquence; and what might have been added 
to the momentous truth, so feebly announced, would have 
been little more than embellishment, like the embroideries 
and embossments of the warrior’s garniture, which add 
nothing to the vigour of his arm.” 

Fourthly.—The opinion, of the immediate perceptible- 
ness of divine influence seems to us at variance with fact; 
is retained in defiance of fact; and is difficult of refuta- 
tion. 

If persons assure us, with all sincerity and gravity, that 
they have discovered a certain law in Nature, we may be 
able, from the clearest evidence, to disprove their asser- 
tion; or, should they insist, that they have found a certain 
doctrine in the Scriptures, we may, by safe and acknow- 
ledged canons of interpretation, disabuse them of their 
mistake: but, if they affirm, that they had or have a pe- 
culiar feeling in their bosoms, a supernatural and sensible 
impulse, a direct intimation from God,—of the reality and 
meaning of which they are as thoroughly persuaded as of 
their own existence,—that they must speak, or be silent; 
must do this, or leave that undone; must repair toa distant 
place, or remain where they are:—how are we to deal with 
this internal working, or impression, so as to convince 
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them, that there must be something wrong about it, and 
that it may be little else than dream, fancy, delusion? We 
may suggest, that they are, probably, mistaken; that their 
kind of feeling is not common to pious people, and that the 
Scriptures do not seem to warrant the estimate they have 
formed of this feeling, impulse, intimation. But, to them, 
the emotion is an oracle from God, not to be trifled with, 
with impunity; a divine law, not to be violated without 
guilt and condemnation; the admonition of a heavenly 
messenger, not to be disregarded, without committing sin 
against the Holy Ghost! They tell us, therefore, with the 
calmest assurance, that they cannot be mistaken; that other 
persons are in ignorance and error; that what they feel 
proceeds from a cause above and independent of the Scrip- 
tures, of which they are no criterion; that it is a distinct 
revelation, paramount to all other revelations, and depen- 
dent upon no ordinances for its communication; that it is 
the effect of an immediate and palpable interposition of 
divine influence, which is subject to no rule in its bestow- 
ment or operation, and is uncertain and variable; that it 
is not to be tested by reason, nor to be reasoned upon at 
all, being altogether above its province; and, that they 
themselves are perfectly passive in receiving it, like a 
vessel into which water is poured, or a ball which has its 
motion from an external force. 

We would know, in what way the divine influence be- 
comes, at once, perceptible; or rather, of what it is that 
quakers are immediately sensible. ‘The mysterious power, by 
which the processes of nature are carried on, is imperceptible 
to us; we can discern it only in its effects; we are conscious 
of its presence only by what it produces. And thus, we 
presume, itis in grace. The “fruits of the Spirit,” we 
humbly conceive, are the only attestations of the Spirit’s 
presence and influence. We cannot distinguish the mo- 
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ment of divine contact; nor trace the mode of God’s opera- 
tion upon the heart: but, when we find ourselves brought 
to a pause in our sinful courses; lowly and penitent before 
God; wishing to learn God’s method of salvation, and 
willing to be taught; abhorring every evil way, preferring 
and pursuing that which is good; we know, then, that God 
has given us his Spirit. 

We ask, with all possible respect, how it has come to 
pass, that quakers, as a body, receive a perceptible spiri- 
tual influence, which other bodies of Christians, as ancient, 
numerous, intelligent, and devotional as themselves, do 
not receive? What has secured for them this pre-eminent 
and exclusive privilege?—for, if it be not pre-eminent and 
exclusive, how is it, that pious people, generally, do not 
possess it, or cannot lay claim to it, as a common privilege 
of the Christian church? Do they converse less with their 
own hearts?—are they less anxious to obtain those gifts 
which Christ received for men?—do they pray less fre- 
quently and fervently for the communion of the Holy 
Spirit with their hearts?—are they less watchful against 
sin, or less depending upon divine aid for “ holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord”? We dispute not, 
whether all truly godly persons are under a godly influence; 
nor, whether all the genuine disciples of Christ possess his 
Spirit: but, whether they are immediately sensible, or 
conscious, when this Spirit enters their minds; whether 
they can, at once, distinctly trace divine operations within 
them; and, whether these operations render them what the 
Society of Friends pretend, as to themselves. p 

‘This opinion of an immediately perceptible, sensible in- 
fluence—terms, be it remembered, taken from the body 
and applied to the mind—seems to us, an undue assump- 
tion, resting upon suppositions, not upon facts; and, sanc- 
tioned rather by the works of the fathers of quakerism— 
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the classics of the Friends—than by the inspired composi- 
tions of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, or the well- 
ascertained experience of the Christian church. There is 
a mixture of truth in most errors, and errors often spring 
out of the bosom of truth. We think it the case here. 
Indeed, no religious sect seems less to understand the old 
adage, that the middle path is the safest. Quakerism is 
Christianity caricatured, attenuated, mutilated, almost to 
the loss of its identity; and, in examining the New Testa- 
ment—especially the Acts of the Apostles—one might well 
wonder, how sucha scheme of religion could have been sup- 
posed to be the same as the scheme therein propounded and 
exemplified. We are liable—in the contemplation of much 
moral excellence and active benevolence,—splendid quali- 
ties, truly—to overlook the speculative errors, the exu- 
berant fancies, the almost ridiculous extravagances of the 
Friends. We respect them as worthy and useful members 
of the social body; nor do we doubt, that many of them 
walk with God: but, we have no sympathy with their 
arrogant pretensions, their supercilious self-esteem, their 
excessive bigotry, their isolated habits, their stern refusal 
of intercommunication with other religious denominations: 
—all arising, as we verily believe, from that first and fun- 
damental delusion of the perceptible “ inward light.” 

Fifthly. The superiority of their “inward light,” as a 
religious rule, to the Holy Scriptures, is another favourite 
sentiment with the Friends. 

We may well regard all opinions with suspicion, which 
go to set up a second authority in religion; or, which tend 
to subordinate the Book of God to human opinions and 
feelings, although the author or authors of these opinions 
and feelings should claim for them a spiritual origination 
and a strict accordance with that Book. Most of the re- 
ligious errors which have disturbed and dishonoured the 
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Christian church, from the beginning, are to be ascribed 
to a practical depreciation and rejection of the inspired 
writings, as a rule of faith. People may not wish to be 
wrong; nay, they may even wish to be right; but, they 
virtually reject the direct, simple, legitimate means of being 
preserved and directed. And here, the quakers, as we 
think, are sadly at fault. They seem to have excogitated 
a scheme of religion for themselves, without due reference 
or deference to the Scriptures: they abandon that which is 
certain for that which is doubtful: they give up the written, 
plain, palpable, positive communications of Heaven, to 
put in their place their own opinions and feelings, which 
may, or may not, be “the wisdom which is from above;” 
and concerning which, we may differ with them. 

And here, we would again, respectfully, ask; if this 
light, or guidance, of theirs, be independent of the Sacred 
Writings,—superior to them,—the primary and principal 
standard of religion,—fully adequate for all the purposes 
of faith and practice;—an oracle, whose responses, if con- 
sulted, make wise unto salvation;—a law which, if im- 
plicitly obeyed, conducts into the paths and rewards of 
righteousness ;—a rule which, if observed, does not admit 
of failure or mistake:—then, why do we possess the Scrip- 
tures at all?——-why did God speak unto the fathers by the 
prophets?—why has he spoken unto us by his Son?—why 
has he “caused all Holy Scriptures to be written for our 
instruction”?—why are we told, that “all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, | 
reproof, &c.”? The persons in question do not deny, that 
the Old and New Testaments are also a standard and test 
of religious truth; yea, an infallible one. We have, there- 
fore, on their own admission, two infallible guides or rules; 
one of which must, certainly, be superfluous. We have 
not two suns, because one is sufficient: and, for the same 
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reason, we have not two Saviours, two Sanctifiers, or two 
infallible rules, or standards, of religious truth and duty. 

Sixthly. We have no sympathy with the notion of in- 
fallibility, under the guidance of their “inward light,” 
which the Friends, it seems, entertain. 

Much, very much, of the religion of the world, and of 
the church, consists in unfounded and absurd pretension; 
pretension which will not bear examination: and, nothing 
has damaged Christianity, with men of subtle and pene- 
trating sagacity, more than this. When persons affect to 
have discovered and felt, in religion, what no other per- 
sons—equally intelligent and pious with themselves—have 
ever been able to discover and feel, it is a presumption 
against the soundness of their minds, or the sincerity of 
their character: and, when Christianity is confounded with 
the extravagances of professing Christians, it suffers greatly 
by the blunder. What a catalogue of superstitious follies 
and fanatical absurdities, on the part of Christian people, 
might not be made out!—and, what a list of examples, of 
sneers and sarcasms at the Christian religion, on the part 
of the enemies of all religion, occasioned and excused by 
these, might not be adduced! We would not pare down 
Christianity, nor modify Christian character, to quadrate 
with the views, or to meet the taste, of such persons; but, 
we would have both exhibited in a way to show how 
reasonable, beautiful, and important they are, as the best 
reproof and refutation of all gainsayers. 

The Friends maintain, for their own society, at least, 
actual inspiration; equal—if not for precisely the same 
purposes—with that of prophets and apostles; a spiritual 
infallibility, which induces a self-sufficiency and self-con- 
fidence, incompatible with genuine modesty, with a wise 
diffidence, with Christian charity, with a willingness to be 
taught, and with a patience of contradiction. And, it is 
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amusing to perceive, how extremes meet! Who would 
suppose, that such a popish pretension—if we may be 
allowed the expression—could be found to exist amongst 
a body of people so plain, and, apparently, so self-renounc- 
ing? And yet, it does exist, and begets an assurance of 
truth and correctness which nothing can shake. 

But, how does this pretended infallibility accord with 
facts,—with the experience of individuals, and with the 
history of the Society of Friends? May not quakers mis- 
take the natural workings of their own minds, for the 
motions of the Spirit of God? Do they not, like other 
Christians, sometimes discover, that what they thought the 
latter, proves, after all, the former? Do they never make 
mistakes and blunders in their Christian profession? Do 
their hearts never deceive them in their religious exercises, 
even when they hope otherwise? What absolute certainty, 
then, can they possess, at the moment, that their thoughts 
or feelings are intimations from God; the suggestions and 
operations of his Spirit within them? They may, indeed, 
be so; but, they may not be so; and to mere probability— 
and a very low probability—it is hardly safe to yield our- 
selves, where the consequences may prove disastrous, in a 
high degree, to ourselves and others. But, on the other 
hand, if it be conceded, that the Scriptures contain all that 
is necessary to be known, to save the soul, as some quaker 
writers seem to think, we cannot-doubt, that their commu- 
nications are intimations from God; and we can hardly 
mistake ¢hem in things fundamental and vital. And, 
finally, do the Friends never differ among themselves, in 
matters of religion?—are there no discordances at their 
quarterly or annual meetings?-—nay, is not the supreme 
rule or standard of religious truth sometimes the subject of 
long and warm disputes? Let what has occurred, within a 
few years, in America and in this country, be the answer 
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to these questions. But, how are we to reconcile these 
differences, dissensions, schisms—for such have occurred 
amongst these infallible people—with their pretensions of 
possessing an unerring, “inward spiritual light”? Does 
the same infallible Guide suggest opposite opinions, or 
conduct the minds of the same inspired body to opposite 
conclusions? ‘The opposing parties may condemn each 
other, if they please; but, they cannot all be right:—and 
to which must an indifferent person award the meed of 
truth, or proffer his adherence? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BIBLE THE ONLY SURE AND SAFE RULE OF FAITH 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


Section I. 


Havine shown the reader what is not, and cannot be, a 
rule of faith, we must now endeavour to direct his atten- 
tion to that which is really such; and which claims and 
deserves his entire confidence. We dare not assign to 
man the place of God; nor substitute human wisdom, how- 
ever enlarged and refined, for the wisdom of God. We 
may as well seek the light of the sun in the pale ray of the 
glow-worm, the living amongst the dead, solid ground in 
the ever-shifting sands of the desert, the infinite in the 
finite, as to seek a sufficient and infallible directory of reli- 
gious truth in matter, however modified; in human nature, 
however cultivated; in Fathers, Councils, Traditions, in- 
dividual religious communities; or in a pretended mental 
illumination. But, God has not abandoned us to our own 
expedients; nor left us without ample means of information 
on all subjects of religion absolutely necessary to be known. 
We turn away from these with thankfulness, to his own 
Book—whatever notions may be entertained of it by the 
unbelieving, the ignorant, the deluded, the profane—to be 
guided into all important religious truth, to learn the un- 
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erring dictates of Heaven, to be made wise in matters 
compared with which a knowledge of other things is little 
else than splendid folly. 

If we dare not commit ourselves to any other guide, 
with unsuspecting confidence, here the most obedient faith 
may be reposed. If we read the Bible to object and dis- 
pute; to have all that is mysterious explained; to have 
everything that is difficult reconciled, and the whole 
counsel of God made as plain to us, as our alphabet, we 
shall receive little satisfaction: but, if we search it in the 
spirit of a religious inquirer, anxious to know the truth, 
and willing to be taught, our satisfaction will be complete. 
The greatest philosophers and scholars have been amongst 
the most strenuous believers, and the most devout disci- 
ples of this Book: the Book, however, is not designed for 
them, as such, and they will ever form a mere fraction of 
the great whole of the human family,—but, to supply in- 
formation where worldly science and learning have signally 
failed; to place before mankind a common standard of 
faith, to the exclusion of every other; to exert an influence 
over the hearts and lives, the hopes and fears of men, to 
which nothing else has proved adequate; and to leave us 
without excuse, in ignorance and vice, in presumption and 
despondency. 

It may be unnecessary to state to a Christian, that we 
have never seen, nor heard of, any book, which can supply 
the place of this; or which can be compared with it, as a 
source of religious instruction,—as a rule of religious 
belief. We view it as a boon from heaven, next in im- 
portance to the “unspeakable gift” of Christ; as indispen- 
sable in all religious inquiries and exercises; as a means to 
the highest ends, which we need not less than we need air 
to breathe, or light to see. The mythology of the ancient 
pagans, the Shasters of the Hindoos, the Zend of the Per- 
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sians, the Koran of the Mahometans, and all the theological 
and moral theories of former or present philosophers, would 
be a miserable substitute for the Bible. Could we unite 
them all in one voluminous work, as a substitute for the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, it would be just as if we 
brought together so many artificial lights, to set aside the 
sun as the light of the world. 

We might exhaust all the language of panegyric, without 
exceeding the truth, in describing and recommending the 
Bible; and even then, the half of its worth would hardly 
be expressed. A large part of it is the most ancient com- 
position extant; and what is very remarkable, although 
written at different times, in different languages and coun- 
tries, and by men of different habits, abilities, and attain- 
ments; the whole exhibits similar idioms, or forms of 
expression, showing, not only an oriental, Jewish origin, 
but, a similarity of thinking, and of stating their thoughts, 
amongst the numerous writers. We could select from it 
the finest examples of profound and lofty thoughts, and of 
sublime and beautiful language in conveying them; for the 
like of which, we might search in vain, in the compositions 
of the most famed of the ancient philosophers, and in the 
writings of Greece and Rome, in the best periods of their 
literature. Its histories are relations of artless simplicity: 
its biographies are written with a fidelity which reveals the 
defects, as well as displays the excellencies, of character, _ 
in the persons to whom they relate: its devotional pieces — 
teach us to worship God, “in Spirit and in truth:” its 
prophecies unveil the future; and their fulfilment, from 
the time of their delivery to the present hour, forms much 
of the history of the world: its doctrines, although abasing 
to human pride, are consonant with reason, and such as 
we might expect in a revelation from God: its threaten- 
ings are only expressions of disapprobation of sin, and a 
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determination to punish it as it deserves: its promises 
admit us to hope, speak peace to our apprehensive and 
troubled minds, relieve the gloom’ of the grave, and open 
up to the wise and good of mankind boundless prospects 
of a pure and blissful existence beyond present sins and 
sorrows, and subsequent decay and corruption: and its in- 
fluences, where it is really received and followed, are 
beautifully apparent to all discerning and candid observers. 


Most wondrous Book! bright candle of the Lord! 
Star of eternity ! the only star 

By which the bark of man could navigate 

The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely ; only star which rose on Time, 

And on its dark and troubled billows still, 

As generation, drifting swiftly by, 

Succeeded generation, threw a ray 

Of Heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, 
The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye.* 


But, in a collection of books of such remote antiquity; 
written in languages, now imperfectly known;f{ alluding 
to divers customs, some of which have long ceased to exist; 
embracing a vast variety of subjects, with which we can 
be but partially familiar; and, so often transcribed, that 
mistakes must have been unavoidable:—in such a book, 


* Pollok’s Course of Time, Book II. 

{ Since the above was composed, it has been intimated to us by a 
friend—to whose profound and critical learning we are ever disposed to 
pay homage—that the Greek language cannot be said to be “now im- 
perfectly known :” nor can the Hebrew, notwithstanding some idioms 
derived from recondite allusions. We meant to convey merely, that those 
ancient languages are not so free from difficulties to modern scholars, 
as their own language ; and, that there may be differences of opinion 
amongst the ablest critics concerning the meaning of some parts, greater 
or smaller, of the original texts of the Old and New Testaments. We 
beg to direct the reader to some able remarks—although seemingly un- 
favourable to the view we have taken—on the present state of Hebrew 
learning, in the first of the series of “ Congregational Lectures,” by the 
Rey. J. Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., &c., &c., on the “ Relation between the 
Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science.”—Second Edition, 
page 195. 
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it is to be expected, that some difficulties will present 
themselves to a critical research. The autographs of the 
first writers cannot be supposed to exist; we have, there- 
fore, only copies; and these copies may not accord, in all 
respects, with their originals. Interlineations, marginal 
notes, may have become a part of the text; blunders in 
transcribing may have altered, in some instances, its 
meaning; or, it may have been wilfully corrupted to favour 
the views of the transcriber: but, making all these admis- 
sions, not the sense, nor the truth, nor the value of the 
book, as a whole, is materially affected by any or all of 
these unavoidable circumstances. Like some ancient pyra- 
mid, over which thousands of years have passed, impressing 
their own marks upon it, here and there, but leaving it, © 
nevertheless, to the eye of the traveller, for the most part, 
unchanged; or, like some venerable tree which has sur- 
vived the lapse of ages, and afforded shelter to many 
generations of weary travellers, presenting a few incisions 
and excrescences, and yet retaining its identity; the Sacred 
Scriptures have descended to us, through thousands of 
years, amidst the revolutions of the world and the changes 
of the church, and—after blessing myriads—are substan- 
tially the same. 

There is not an ancient book in the world, if more than 
one copy of it is known to exist—as every scholar knows— 
of which there are not various readings; and yet, it is not 
rejected as a forgery, or viewed with suspicion, on that 
account. Miracles were wrought to produce and accredit 
the Bible; but, miracles have not been wrought to preserve 
it. In common with other books, which draw their origin 
from remote ages, it has been, in some respects, exposed 
to the accidents of time and circumstances. We would 
not affirm, that Providence has had no part in the conser- 
vation of it; we believe it has; and the more so, when we 
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think of the speculative and practical enemies, who have 
had an interest in destroying it; the direct efforts which 
some of them made, to banish it from the world; the total 
loss of other religious books, pretending, too, a heavenly 
origin,—for all fabricators of religion affect a previous 
communication from Heaven; the comparatively few copies 
which must have existed for a long series of years; and 
the successive phases through which all society passed. 
But, to affirm, that God has wrought a succession of 
miracles to preserve the Bible, in all respects, as it was 
dictated by the Holy Spirit, and written by holy men, in- 
volves a prior assumption, which—whatever hypothetical 
or specious reasoning may be employed to give it plausi- 
bility—is not sustained by facts, since it would not admit, 
that any scrap of the inspired writings is wanting in our 
canon, that any mistake was ever made in transcribing 
the text, that any corruption was ever mixed up with it 
by design, that any sentence, word, or syllable has ever 
been lost, altered, or added, since it was first communicated. 
Nay; to be consistent, the assumption must extend even 
to translations,* and maintain that, in the numerous ren- 
derings by good and learned men, there is not an iota— 
the least—of deviation from the sense of the original lan- 
guages; for, the gift of the Sacred Scriptures, intended 
ultimately for the use of tens of thousands totally incapable 
of reading them as they came from the pens of their 
authors, implied that they would be rendered into other 
languages. Revealed religion does not require such ex- 
pedients—unwise and unjust expedients—to establish its 
claims on our respect and confidence, to give it currency 
with the wisest of men, and to the ends of the earth. 

But, after all that can be alleged against the Bible by 

& 


* This assumption equally applies to the printing of the Scriptures ; 
and in every age, place, or language. 
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its enemies, or that must be conceded by its friends, we 
have abundant cause for thankfulness to God, that we 
possess it; since it puts us in possession of a treasure, which 
enriches us infinitely beyond all who have it not, or who 
have and despise it. Like the sun in the firmament, it ex- 
ists alone in the world, without an equal or a rival, giving 
light, but borrowing none; and whatever imitations may 
be attempted, like that heavenly luminary extinguishing 
the stars at his rising, brought to its superior radiance, 
they sink into obscurity, and their pretensions vanish. 
We cannot hope to convince persons of the truth of this 
book, who have made up their minds not to be convinced; 
nor do we flatter ourselves, that we shall be able to illus- 
trate its worth to others, who are altogether indifferent to 
religion, or whose minds are under a confirmed sinister 
bias, or whose evil passions and practices give them an 
interest in disbelieving its verity or depreciating its value. 
To reason with any one of these classes of persons is per- 
dere oleum et operam,—to labour in vain. Little advantage 
can result from attempting, either to convince people 
against their wills, or to persuade them in opposition to 
their prejudices and passions. But, to all such persons 
we would say, that which you reject as fiction may be 
truth; and, that which you lightly esteem may be all-im- 
portant. Pause, for a moment, and revolve this probability. 
If the opinion be correct, that there is no medium between 
revealed religion and positive atheism, which will you 
accept? And, if it be merely probable, that the Bible is 
a revelation from God, do you place nothing in peril, by 
treating it with rejection or indifference? ‘The believer 
can lose nothing by receiving and obeying it; he will not, 
at the last, repent that he did so,—there never was an in- 
stanee of the kind known; but, you may be induced to 
repent of your conduct, when repentance will be ineffec- 
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tual: there have been thousands of such examples. But, 
without pretending to write a defence of revealed religion, 
we are not without hope, that what we write will be of 
some service to the few good men who may chance to 
read these pages, by confirming their faith in their Bibles, 
and endearing its precious contents to their hearts. 


Section IT. 


It has often been asked what proof we possess that the 
different books of the Scriptures were written by the per- 
sons to whom their authorship is ascribed. Now, although 
positive proof of this fact is not absolutely necessary to 
establish the truth and importance of the sacred volume,— 
nor should it be deemed indispensable to warrant our faith 
and approval, to make them of sacred obligation—-still, 
the question is perfectly reasonable; since, if we claim an 
authorship for any book, from which we attach an im- 
portance to it for ourselves, and recommend it as equally 
important to others, we ought to be satisfied, and be able 
to satisfy them, that the authorship is really the one pro- 
fessed. But, the kind or degree of proof required here, by 
some persons, is beyond our power to produce. We can- 
not furnish mathematical demonstration, or reduce to ab- 
solute certainty, that the persons to whom these books are 
ascribed wrote them. And, after we have advanced all 
that we can advance in proof of their authorship, there 
will be room left for doubt and dispute, should there exist 
a disposition to doubt and dispute. 

But, then, we should remember, that there is the same 
reason for doubt and dispute as to the existence of God; 
as to many of the facts of the creation; and as to the 
authorship of all ancient writings: and yet, concerning 
these, nothing of the sort is entertained, even by those 
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persons who are most sceptical and disputatious about the 
authorship of the Scriptures. What demonstrative proof 
have we, in the mathematical sense of the term, that there 
is an intelligent First Cause of all things? Our knowledge 
of God’s existence is altogether inferential and probable; 
but, the inference and probability amount to complete 
certainty, in the minds of all believers; and the person 
who should assert his disbelief of this existence would be 
voted a weak or a wicked person by the almost universal 
voice of mankind. What incontrovertible evidence have 
we that the planets are inhabited? This is a matter of 
general belief. Astronomers have ascertained by the aid 
of the telescope, that they are, probably, like our globe, 
adapted* to the support of animal life; perform periodical 
revolutions round the sun, as a central source of light and 
heat; have alternations of seasons; and possess hills, val- 
leys, land, water, and atmosphere: and, as they hold, that 
the great Creator does nothing in vain; establishes no laws 
without wise and beneficial ends; and makes no provision 
for creatures which do not exist to enjoy it; they infer, 
with the highest probability, that the other planets, as 
well as the earth, have animal inhabitants. And, what 
absolute proof do we possess, that the Medea was composed 
by Euripides, the Aineid by Virgil, or the Pandects by the 


* There are some circumstances to qualify the belief, that the moon 
is inhabited. No water has been observed on her surface: nor is the 
existence of a lunar atmosphere certainly established. Consequently, if 
water and air be absent, should that planet be the abode of life, that life, 
whether animal or vegetable, must be of an organization essentially un- 
like life on our globe. Still, the idea of life there is not to be aban- 
doned. The laws of analogy, with the exceptions just mentioned, warrant 
us in retaining it. And, perhaps, ere long, some Sir John Herschel, or 
Earl of Rosse—by means of a telescope more excellent than has yet been 
constructed—may remove these exceptions and perfect the analogy. We 
admit our inability, however, to conceive how, without an atmosphere, 
the moon can be capable of receiving light, either from the sun, or from 
the earth. 
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direction of Justinian? Were we to adduce all the histo- 
rical proof we possess of the authorship of these works, 
and plead, that the most competent judges have pro- 
nounced the works genuine,* from internal evidence; that 
the most learned men of all ages have ever ascribed them 
to the several authors, whose names they bear; and, that 
quotations from them, as the writings of these authors, are 
found in a succession of works, extending through a long 
series of ages:—in all this, there would be only probability, 
although a probability so great as to exclude disbelief, and 
to win the ready consent of all. And, willit be pretended, 
that there is not equally great, yea greater, probability, in 
favour of the authorship of the several books of Scripture? 
If we must believe the former to have been written by 
their assumed authors, on what principle of fair reasoning 
can we deny to the latter the same claims? 

Who doubts, that Xenophon lived; that he was a gene- 


* To prevent a confusion of ideas, we beg to call the reader’s atten- 
tion, to the difference between the genuineness, and the authenticity, of 
a book ;—and we do so in the words of Bishop Watson’s *‘ Apology for 
the Bible,” Letter IT :—‘‘ A genuine book, is that which was written by 
the person whose name it bears, as the author of it. An authentic book, 
is that which relates matters of fact, as they really happened. A book 
may be genuine, without being authentic; and a book may be authentic, 
without being genuine. The books written by Richardson and Fielding 
are genuine books, though the histories of Clarissa and Tom Jones are 
fables. The history of the Island of Formosa is a genuine book; it was 
written by Psalmanazar: but, it is not an authentic book, for the author, 
in the latter part of his life, took shame to himself for having imposed 
upon the world, and confessed that it was a romance. Anson’s Voyage 
may be considered as an authentic book, it, probably, containing a true 
narration of the principal events recorded in it; but, it is not a genuine 
book, haying not been written by Walter, to whom it is ascribed, but by 
Robins.” The argument, then, stands thus:—Should some books of 
the Scriptures not have been written by the supposed authors—for some 
are anonymous—their contents may still be correct,—still be true. In 
that case, their genuineness is lost, but not their authenticity. And, if 
they are authentic, it matters but little who composed them,—as it 
matters not, who composed the “ Whole Duty of Man,” or the “ Letters 
of Junius.” \ 
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ral in the army of Cyrus, when he marched against his 
brother; that he conducted the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, after the death of that prince; and, that he com- 
posed, subsequently, the beautiful Anabasis. Doubt on 
this subject would be ridiculous. And, why should it be 
doubted, that Moses lived; that he led the Israelites out of 
Egypt, through the Great Desert, to the borders of Canaan; 
and that he wrote an account of the whole, with other - 
things, in the Pentateuch, or the five books, ascribed to 
him? In the name of common sense and true honesty, on 
what principle, for what reason, is Xenophon to be con- 
sidered a real person, and his book a true history; and 
Moses to be regarded as a fictitious person, and his writings 
a fable? We ask merely, that the same confidence should 
be exercised in the one case as in the other; that the 
Hebrew should be treated with the same fairness as the 
Greek. - 

We take up a volume of ancient poetry, written by 
Greek or Latin bard, by Anacreon or Bion, -by Horace or 
Ovid; and direct the attention of our infidel or sceptical 
neighbour, to the beautiful composures:—he admires the 
sentiments, the language, the numbers; and never dreams 
of calling in question the authorship. Should a hint be 
dropped to the effect, that, perhaps, after all, the real 
author of the compositions is not the supposed one; nor is 
the work half so ancient as it is pretended; he would 
hardly fail to smile at our incredulity, and to correct our 
erroneous impression. Well; knowing his criminal and 
unhappy opinions, we avail ourselves of the occasion, to 
introduce to his notice, and to recommend to his confi- 
dence, the beautiful and devout compositions of Dayid, 
contained in the book of Psalms; compared with many of 
which, the best odes of pagan antiquity are but amusing 
inanities, and sustain a signal disadvantage. But, he 
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speedily apprizes us, that what he claimed for his profane 
author, he will not grant for our sacred author. And, why 
will he not? Simply because, faith is an option in the one 
case, and an obligation in the other; because, the former 
imposes no religious and moral duties, and the latter does; 
because not a semblance of prejudice exists towards that, 
whereas this encounters deep and dear prejudices. But, 
conduct of this sort is not just, nor honourable, nor candid; 
it is the very reverse, and ought to be shunned. 

Seneca and Epictetus were two famous ethical philo- 
sophers of antiquity; the former belonged to the sect of 
the Pythagoreans, and the latter to the sect of the Stoics. 
Both taught important maxims of morality, which have 
been highly esteemed in all ages. Seneca was tutor to the 
Emperor Nero; and as long as the pupil followed the 
counsel of his preceptor, Rome was safe and happy. Of 
Epictetus, the Emperor Antoninus said, that he thanked 
the gods, he could collect from his writings wherewith to 
conduct life with honour to himself and advantage to his 
country. Now, who doubts, for a moment, that these dis- 
tinguished persons really lived; that they possessed supe- 
rior wisdom; and that the writings which pass under their 
names are their own genuine productions? Well then, we 
adduce Solomon as a teacher of morals; or as the author 
of maxims of morality; himself pre-eminent in wisdom, 
and his counsels of paramount value. And, will any one 
dare to assert, that the Solomon of the Scriptures never 
lived, never reigned king of Israel?—that he was not a 
person of surpassing wisdom?—that he was not the author 
of the proverbs ascribed to him?—and, that they are not 
more ancient, more extensive, and more valuable, than any 
other collection of moral rules known? 

We turn to pagan antiquity, to become acquainted with 
the mythology, or superstitions, of the Gentile world; and 

R 2 
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we find, that there were certain shrines dedicated to sup- 
posed divinities;—as, for example, that of Delphi, at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, sacred to Apollo; or, that in the 
deserts of Lybia, sacred to Ammon. These divinities were 
supposed to attend their shrines, to be present with them; 
and, through the medium of certain inspired agents, to 
communicate to anxious inquirers superhuman informa- 
tion, concerning events to arise and things to come. Se- 
veral applications to these shrines, the questions proposed 
for solution by the inquiring applicants, and the answers 
returned, are on record, and form matters of history. We 
may disbelieve, as we ought, the existence of such divini- 
ties,—the progeny of men’s wild and bewildered brains,— 
and the divine inspiration of the agents, and the prophetic 
character of the responses; but, we cannot disbelieve, that 
there were such shrines, that such divinities were supposed 
to exist, that such agents uttered responses to inquirers, 
and so forth. Pass we then, in mind, from Greece and 
Lybia to the land of Judza, and to the prophets of Israel, 
who professed to be inspired by the God of Israel, and 
maintained that the communications which they made to 
the people were received from this inspiration. These 
prophets instructed, reproved, warned the Jewish nation; 
and delivered predictions of future judgments and mercies 
yet to befal, beyond all mere human sagacity to foresee, 
and against all present appearances and probabilities to 
oecur. These predictions are contained in the Bible: 
many of them have received their fulfilment; and some 
still remain to be accomplished. Now, what we wish to 
_ impress here is, not so much that the pagan priests and 
priestesses were impostors, and their predictions fortunate 
guesses; nor that the Hebrew prophets were “true men,” 
and their, prophecies really inspired messages: but, that, if 
no doubr$ can be entertained that those priests and priestesses 
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actually lived, and delivered the responses ascribed to 
them; so, neither should it be doubted that the Hebrew 
prophets lived, and wrote the portions of the Bible which 
bear their names. Let the reader exercise his reason; let 
him deal uprightly and candidly in the matter; let honesty 
and impartiality influence his conclusions,—and then, we 
shall have no fear, of his pronouncing Moses and the other 
prophets fictitious personages, or their writings the inven- 
tions of other men. 

Some centuries before the Christian era, appear, on the 
page of ancient history, the names of certain distinguished 
persons, whose genius and virtue have uniformly com- 
manded the respect and admiration of the successive gene- 
rations of mankind: their disciples were numerous and 
eminent: their writings, in volumes and scraps, are still 
extant: and their opinions have often been received as 
authority. Now, if it is not doubted, that, amongst others, 
Herodotus, Socrates, and Plato once lived, and taught 
their countrymen and followers facts of history, maxims of 
morality, and theories of philosophy; and, that the writings 
and apophthegms ascribed to them are really their own:— 
why should it not be cordially believed, that Jesus Christ 
and his apostles appeared in Judea, and taught the people; 
and, that the books which are said to contain their doctrines 
and institutions were actually composed by the persons to 
whom the common suffrage of the entire Christian world 
has ever attributed them? If, for example, we are to be- 
lieve, when the “father of history” says, ‘To preserve 
from oblivion the memory of former incidents, and to 
render a just tribute of renown to the many great and 
wonderful actions, both of Greeks and barbarians, Hero- 
dotus of Halicarnassus produces these historical researches,” 
that he is the author of the history to which his name is 
prefixed:—by what rule, or for what reason, are we to 
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disbelieve, that Paul and Peter are the authors of the 
epistles which begin with their names prefixed, in pre- 
cisely the same manner? Or, if the friends and disciples 
of Socrates and Plato retained and transmitted their history, 
opinions, and maxims to posterity—and which are esteemed 
as of great value in our own day—why should it not be 
admitted, that the history of Christ, and the record of his 
discourses and miracles, in the gospels, were written by 
the evangelists, and possess the importance claimed for 
them? 

If we possessed certain books, such as the works of 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, and Hippocrates, the Greek 
physician; and these books had reached us from remote 
ages and from distant parts of the world, and we esteemed 
them of great value to ourselves and others; but, by some 
means, we had a serious doubt of their authorship, or did 
not feel quite so satisfied as we could wish, that they were 
the genuine productions of Tacitus and Hippocrates:—in 
such a case, what method should we pursue, to remove the 
doubt, or to perfect the satisfaction? We might first 
assure ourselves—which we could do—that such persons 
did live, and that the names are not fictitious; then, that 
they really composed works on history and physic: then, 
that the peculiarities of the contents, language, style of 
both works are such as we might expect from these authors, 
all things considered: and then, that the learned men of all 
professions had always received the history as written by 
Tacitus, and that every generation of persons skilled in 
medicine—for more than two thousand years—had read 
and quoted the works of Hippocrates, as his composition. 
On all these points, proofs would be obtained, to make 
doubt difficult, if not impossible; and, to induce us to take 
up the books which, respectively, bear the names of these 
distinguished men, with confidence in their genuineness. 
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Now, mark the argument from analogy* for the author- 
ship of the several treatises which compose the Old and 
New Testaments. It will not be disputed, we presume, 
that Moses and the Hebrew prophets existed ; nor that 
the writings ascribed to them are national documents; nor 
that the Hebrew people—who have never merged in the 
nations of the world—have constantly possessed, valued, 
and used them as the genuine productions of the persons 
‘whose names they bear; nor that they possess all the indi- 
cations of a remote antiquity and of Israelitish origin; nor, 
that their relations of persons and events, their chronology, 
geography, topography, and so forth, have been confirmed, 
for the most part, by profane historians, by antiquaries, 
by travellers, and by others:—is not the Old Testament, 
therefore, the work of Moses and the prophets? And then, 
as to the Christian part of the Bible:—Not a shadow of 
doubt can exist, that Jesus Christ did appear in Judea, 
about the time recorded, as the founder of a new religion, 
and delivered the sublimest doctrines of theology and 
morals, confirming his pretensions, as a divine messenger, 
by extraordinary displays of power and beneficence, and 
was, in the end, put to death, as a malefactor, by cruci- 
fixion: and that his immediate disciples, afterwards, not 
only travelled throughout the civilized world—agreeably 
to his command—teaching his doctrines and alleging his 
miracles—which they had both heard and seen—and 
especially his death, his resurrection from the dead, and 


* We are aware, that an argument founded upon analogy is not 
demonstration,—does not admit of mathematical certainty: and yet, it 
often approaches—as in the present case—as nearly to demonstration as 
possible, without being the thing itself; and is the only proof we possess, 
or can possess, for many matters of moment, in the affairs of life, as to 
which we feel assured, safe, and satisfied. Should the reader incline to 
scepticism, or wish further information, on the subject, we take the 
liberty of recommending to his attention, Bishop Butler’s immortal 
“ Analogy of Religion with the Constitution and Course of Nature.” 
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his ascension to heaven, which they had personally wit- 
nessed; but, that they recorded many of his discourses and 
miracles, and founded institutions, in his name, called 
churches, and addressed to these churches several epistles 
or letters, explaining further the religion of their Master, 
and the privileges and obligations of his followers; suffer- 
ing all the time, privations and persecutions, and, at last, 
martyrdom itself, as a proof of the truth of their testimony 
and the sincerity of their faith. All these matters are con- 
firmed to us by enemies and friends of the Christian cause: 
and by secular and religious writers, from the beginning. 
The world, from that period to the present, has had these 
institutions; we have now the documents—called gospels 
and epistles—preserved, at all times, with the greatest care, 
and constantly used by Christians of opposite parties; and 
we find them referred to, quoted, and commented upon, by 
a succession of authors, as the identical compositions of 
the immediate disciples of Christ. What can we want 
more, to induce us to receive them as genuine writings? 
But, we have hitherto, in the observations above, sup- 
posed the evidence for the genuineness of profane writings, 
and the evidence for the genuineness of the Sacred Writings, 
as equal: but, this is by no means the case: for the latter 
is tenfold greater than the former. A competent acquaint- 
ance with the history of these different works furnishes 
the best possible proof of this fact. To connect, for 
instance, certainly, those parts of the Scriptures to which 
we have already alluded, with their respective authors, may 
seem a work of vast difficulty; but, we could submit to 
the reader a series of evidence, which, if presented to 
twelve intelligent and honest-minded persons, would not 
fail, as we think, to produce a speedy and unanimous 
decision, affirming the genuineness of the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, the Proverbs, the Prophecies, the Gospels, and 
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the Epistles. All biblical scholars know what this evidence 
is; and such are not the persons, generally, who call in 
question the authorship of these venerable and invaluable 
compositions. 

To proceed further with this part of the subject of this 
chapter would be beside our object; and, indeed, to do it 
justice would require a volume of considerable magnitude. 
But, if the reader desire more ample discussion and proof, 
and is unable, from lack of learning, leisure, books, or in- 
clination, to prosecute the inquiry for his own satisfaction, 
he may rely securely upon the testimony of many distin- 
guished persons, conveyed in their works—both of this 
country and of others—who have possessed and employed 
all these to their own entire satisfaction, uniting in them- 
selves, in pursuing their studies, an extent and depth of 
learning; a clearness, comprehension, and vigour of in- 
tellect; and a moral honesty and uprightness of character, 
rarely found amongst those who sneer at and impugn the 
genuineness of the Bible. 


Section ITI. 


In the preceding section of this chapter, we briefiy 
showed the high probability—amounting to moral cer- 
tainty—that the different books of the Bible were written 
by the persons to whom they have been attributed:—we 
wish now to show, that these books—especially the books 
of the New Testament—were composed, with God assist- 
ing; that they are not merely the compositions of the 
several authors, but that those authors were divinely aided, 
that they were, in short, INsPIRED from heaven. 

The true idea of inspiration, applied to the writers of 
the Scriptures, seems to be this,—their minds were super- 
naturally acted upon, to qualify them to make their com- 
munications ; and without which, they could not have 
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made them. The meaning of the word, according to its 
Latin etymology, is, to breathe into: and the correspond- 
ing word, in the New Testament, and which occurs but 
once, is Ozorvevoroc—formed of Ozos, God, and zvew, to 
breathe, meaning, breathed into, or inspired, by God. 
Whether the Bible—and particularly the Christian part of 
it—was produced by the aid of this inspiration is a ques- 
tion of great importance, and deeply affecting the charac- 
ter of its authors, and its own claims; and not less the 
faith, hope, security, and comfort of all who profess to 
receive it as such. It is indispensable, therefore, that this 
question be satisfactorily settled in the reader’s mind; and, 
that his views of it be consistent and accurate. A few 
observations on the subject, may contribute towards this 
satisfactory settlement. 

The Jews believe, and have ever believed, that their 
sacred books are the dictates of inspired wisdom; and, to 
be consistent, they must believe it. And, it is a part of 
the creed of almost all Christians, that the Old and New 
Testaments are of this character. Indeed, we do not see 
how it is possible to be a Christian, without entertaining 
this opinion. We have no means of knowing, if there be 
any difference of sentiment amongst the former people, as 
to the nature and extent of this inspiration ;* but, the 
latter differ amongst themselves on these points. Some 
contend for the inspiration of the entire Scriptures,—the 
apocrypha excepted,—others, for a part: some assert, that 
the words are inspired; others, the matter only: some, that 
the whole was communicated by suggestion; others, that a 
large portion was written under a divine superintendence 

* We have been recently informed, that many of the modern Jews hold 
the anti-supernaturalist notions, denying a real inspiration: but, in so 
doing, they differ from the great body of their own people; are shame- 


fully inconsistent with themselves; are wickedly infidel to Moses as 
well as to Christ. 
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merely. We do not pretend to arbitrate between these 
opposite views ; nor, indeed, to discuss, at all, what must 
ever remain uncertain, without another revelation; but, 
thus much we may add:—it does seem, that equal inspira- 
tion was not necessary for composing all the books of the 
Bible; that suggestion was indispensable to some; and 
that superintendence was sufficient for a few, and all that 
was afforded. 

The possibility of this inspiration can hardly be called in 
question. Nothing short of insanity, or more than ordinary 
depravity, or unusual perverseness, can induce any person 
to deny, or doubt, the ability of God to convey to the minds 
of men the great truths of religion—undiscoverable by other 
means—that they might be the medium of conveying 
them to their fellow-men. ‘The nature of mind, indeed, is 
wrapped in deep mystery; we know it only as we know 
matter, by its properties; and there is an interior to the 
one as well as to the other, which we cannot reach. But, 
it is the womb of our ideas; and how they are begotten 
there, whence they spring up, the laws that govern them, 
—are not less beyond our penetration than mind itself. In 
some instances, our ideas seem to be under no ascertained 
laws; have no connexion with the immediate objects of 
our senses, or the remote subjects of our reminiscences; 
are not the result of our powers of reflection, nor depend 
upon them; and, are actually new, surprising, startling. 
Why may not many of them be the effect of an evil or a 
good agency upon our minds, of which we are wholly 
unconscious? We ought to be allowed to entertain the 
affirmative of this question, without being charged with 
religious fanaticism, or “philosophical delirium.” Why 
should not spirit be capable of acting upon spirit—whatever 
spirit may be—as well as matter upon matter, or matter 
upon spirit, or spirit upon matter? That God can impress 
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ideas upon the minds of his creatures, and give them informa- 
tion on subjects which he has not formally revealed to sense 
or reason, must be admitted by all who believe in a God. 
The denial of this would involve the absurdity of circum- 
scribing the operations of Omnipotence. God can do 
whatever does not involve a contradiction: but, to deny 
him this power would be a plain contradiction. That the 
modus operandi—his manner of doing it—is beyond our 
scrutiny, furnishes no presumption against his ability to do 
it. One of the ablest and bitterest enemies of revealed 
religion has said,—inconsistently enough!—that it is ‘ im- 
pertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon merely 
because we cannot account for it;’ and, that ‘‘an extraor- 
dinary action of God upon the human mind, which the 
word inspiration is now used to denote, is not more incon- 
ceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or body 
on mind.”* And, the same power that can thus act—and 
make a revelation of important matters to the human mind 
—can make the mind conscious of its presence and opera- 
tion. We have no experience of this in our day, to enable 
us to understand, how this consciousness of the inspired 
writers was attained, or in what it consisted, and how the 
inspired persons distinguished the divine communication : 
but, no doubt, there was as sensible a difference between 
the manner of obtaining revealed ideas and others, as there 
was between the ideas themselves and others; and that the 
consciousness was as distinct and assuring, that the ideas 
had been conveyed, as any other evidence which the mind 
can have of an important fact, or it would have been im- 
possible for the persons receiving them, honestly and 
positively to affirm—‘“ Thus saith the Lord.” 

The necessity of a revealed religion—which few will 
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deny—implies the necessity of divine inspiration. A 
supernatural communication could not be made, without 
supernatural means. If the world were shrouded in dark- 
ness, with only a few solitary stars, here and there, in the 
visible heavens, emitting their feeble rays to benefit the 
inhabitants beneath—or, even were they thickly studded 
with such luminous specks —argument, or illustration, 
would be unnecessary to convince traveller or farmer, he 
needed more light; the one, to pursue his journey with in- 
creased safety and pleasure; and the other, to perform his 
labour with augmented ease and satisfaction:—in short, 
that the sun was needed. Now, let any well-informed 
person reflect on the state of the world destitute of revealed 
religion, and say, if some discovery—beyond all that had 
been made—or, that, apparently, could be made—was not 
necessary, to throw light over the mysteries of time, to 
disabuse’ the minds of men of their delusions, to direct 
their hopes and fears as to an invisible Power, to relieve 
the gloom of the grave, and to bring “ life and immortality 
to light”? These stars are the men of every age—the 
greatest of the world’s wise men—who have sought to do 
that, which only a revelation from God can effect. They 
occupied their places, for a time, in their little spheres, 
and sent forth their lurid rays, just enough to make the 
surrounding darkness—the ignorance of the popular mind 
—more visible; and then set or withdrew, compelling the 
inference, from a careful examination of the kind and de- 
gree of knowledge they conveyed, that the light which was 
in them was little else than darkness. We have the clearest 
and fullest proof of this, in their opinions concerning a 
First Cause, the origin of the world, providence, moral 
actions, the human soul, a futurition of being to the human 
race; all of which were contradictory, puerile, and prepos- 
terous. The history of the world proved—and still proves 
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—the necessity of the sun of revelation to guide mankind 
into all necessary truth; and who could kindle up this sun, 
and fix it in the sphere of our destination, but He who is 
‘the Father of lights’? Strange, indeed, is it, considering 
the superior and ample light of the Bible, that any reason- 
able person should need to be convinced of the inspiration 
of the writers, or that they were miraculously aided by 
God to produce the book! 

That the authors of the Bible were inspired is even 
more than probable, it is certain. Moses, David, the pro- 
phets, Christ and his apostles, tell us, directly or indi- 
rectly, that they were inspired; that God spake to them, 
and through them:—and the people held them in reverence 
therefrom, and received their communications as inspired 
messages. And, should it be said, that this was, also, the 
case with other ancient founders of laws and religion; that 
they, too, pretended a divine inspiration; and, that the 
people, accordingly, gave them credit, and adopted their 
institutions:—it may be answered,—the two cases, how- 
ever similar, are not parallel. The pretensions of both 
parties were not equally sustained. Had Zoroaster, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Numa, and Mahomet, given equal proofs of in- 
spiration, with the authors of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, they would have been entitled to equal con- 
fidence and obedience. But, in this, they completely failed; 
and their failure exhibits their pretensions and communi- 
cations, compared with the pretensions and communications 
of the writers of the Scriptures, like superstition viewed 
with truth, human opinions with divine wisdom, and mere 
words with words supported by supernatural attestations. 
Zoroaster, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, and Mahomet, wrought 
no miracles; advanced no claim to miracles. 

How are we to account for prophecy, without. inspira- 
tion? Will it be pretended, that there are no examples 
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_- of genuine prophecy in the Bible?—none concerning 


Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, and Tyre?—none relating to 
the captivity and the restoration of the Jews?—none to 
the advent, sufferings, death, resurrection, and final triumphs 
of the Messiah?—none to the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the nation of Israel, to the persecution of 
Christians and the corruption and apostasy of the Chris- 
tian church? We hold it to be impossible, that any sensible 
and honest-minded man—be he who he may—can sit down 
to read attentively Newton or Keith on the fulfilment of 
the prophecies of the Scriptures, and then pronounce them 
no prophecies, and the instances of accomplishment happy 
incidents. To call these prophecies fortunate guesses, from 
human foresight and ingenious calculation; or to affirm, 
that they were written after the events to which they re- 
late; or to insinuate, that—however singular it may seem— 
the prophecies and the events have no necessary con- 
nexion:—this may serve the purpose of infidelity; but, it 
is a mean and unworthy expedient, to get rid of an insu- 
perable difficulty. And, if it can be proved, and must be 
admitted, that the Bible abounds with prophecies, the ques- 
tion of inspiration—so far at least—is disposed of, since 
the voice of prophecy is the voice of God. 

The subject of miraculous attestation to the inspiration— 
or to the divine inspiration and qualification—of the sacred 
writers is worthy of the special attention of all who desire 
to understand the claims of their writings. But, it is a 
subject which infidels have ever been careful to attack, 
because disbelief of the divine origin of the Scriptures, 
and belief in miracles, performed by their authors, are 
wholly incompatible. To reject inspiration, therefore, 
miracles must be rejected. And, this is done, either by 
affirming, that the record we have of them is a forgery, or 
by pronouncing them specious frauds, for which a miracu- 
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lous character has been pretended. It may be a sufficient 
answer to these positions, that to maintain them, or one of 
them, every canon, by which history is usually accredited, 
must be violated; all historical evidence must be repu- 
diated, testimony must cease to be worthy of confidence, 
and nothing can be a matter of faith, which has not been 
previously submitted to our senses; and even they may 
deceive us. 

Inspiration itself was a miracle; and, to the mind of the 
subject of it, must have been as clearly of this character, 
as any demonstration of supernatural power presented to 
his eye. But, to convince, or to confound, other persons ; 
to place his inspiration beyond cavil; to make it a matter 
not to be doubted,—required the exercise of other mira- 
culous power. We know of no means by which persons 
pretending to inspiration could raise themselves above sus- 
picion of mere pretension—however well assured of their 
own inspiration—but, by performing miraculous actions. 
And, if God had bestowed the gift of inspiration, it was 
likely he would bestow the power of miracles. The ques- 
tion, therefore, “ What sign showest thou?”—was perfectly 
reasonable, when an appeal for. evidence, addressed to any 
person who should pretend to inspiration, or to come with 
an avowed message from God to his fellow-men. Moses 
and the prophets, Christ and his apostles, appealed to 
miracles, in proof of the divinity of their mission and their 
message. 

The miracles recorded in the Scriptures, performed by 
these distinguished persons, were more than is often meant 
by the vulgar use of the term. They were more than 
mere matters, or actions, causing wonder. An eclipse of 
the sun, or the trick of a juggler, may occasion wonder 
in persons who never beheld it before; but, neither the 
one nor the other is a miracle. They were more than an 
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interruption of the course of nature. Were the earth to 
pause in its annual, or daily motion; or rivers to stand still 
in their progress to the ocean,—this would, in either case, 
be a miracle, and show an interference on the part of the 
Great Creator: but, this would not come up to many of 
the miracles which attested the divinity of the Bible. They 
were more than a suspension of the laws of nature. It is 
a law of fire, to consume whatever is combustible; of iron, 
to sink in water; of all bodies possessing specific gravity, 
to tend towards the earth; but, if we saw fire refusing to 
consume, iron refusing to sink, and bodies refusing to 
move towards the centre of gravity, we should behold 
miracles; and yet, these would not equal many of the 
miracles performed and recorded, as proofs of the divine 
origin of revealed religion. A creative power is the 
greatest of all power; and a creation is the greatest of all 
miracles; and we find this power exercised, and this effect, 
produced, both by Moses and by Christ, as a testimony to 
what they were, and what they taught, and what they 
claimed. 

And, we should remember, that the miracles recorded 
in the Scriptures—and to remain attestations of their 
divinity to all ages—were not performed by one person 
only, but by many: nor at one time or place, but at many 
remote times and places: nor in a corner, but openly, and 
in the presence of thousands, both of friends and enemies: 
nor by a slow and tedious process, but instantaneously: 
nor were they few or of one kind, but many and various: 
nor were they recorded long afterwards; but immediately, 
in the places, and for the inspection of the people, where 
they were produced: nor was their object mean and un- 
worthy, or of little moment; but the most sublime and 
important imaginable: nor were. they performed for the 
benefit of the performers; but, rather for the advantage of 
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others: nor did the benefit conferred by them immediately — 
pass away, but remained, in some instances, for many 
years. And, what is remarkable, the authors and the ad- 
vocates of revealed religion, without vain glory, trium- 
phantly appealed to them as an evidence of a divine power 
and authority; and myriads felt the force of the appeal, 
and yielded a cordial, or a reluctant, consent. And, more- 
over, the powerful assailants who attacked Christianity in 
particular—such as Celsus, in the second century, Por- 
phyry, in the third century, and Julian, in the fourth 
century—did not attempt to deny the miracles of Christ 
and of his apostles; but ascribed them to the power of 
magic, as many of the envious and malicious Jews had 
previously ascribed them to the power of Satan. And 
further still; the miracles under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation became a part of the national reeords of the 
Hebrews, and were often recalled to their attention by 
their prophets, to reprove their departures from God, and 
to awaken their gratitude and piety to him. And, the 
miracles under the New Dispensation—or the gospel—espe- 
cially that, most important of all, of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion from the dead, formed, and still form, the basis upon 
which the entire superstructure of the Christian faith and 
church rests. ‘Believe me,” said Christ, “ for my works’ 
sake.” 'The apostles said, in effect, the same thing. And, 
the apologists for Christianity—the apostolic fathers and 
their successors—defend and recommend it, from the mi- 
racles wrought by its Founder. 

But, if we advert to the Bible itself, we shall discern. 
proofs of inspiration in its contents. It stands alone in 
the world, a monument, not of human sagacity or genius, 
but of infinite wisdom. Strong and convincing as are the 
proofs of its divine origin, from prophecy and miracles, the 
internal evidence of such an origin is hardly less so. Like 
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the frame of Nature, God has impressed his own perfec- 
tions upon it; and, turn to what part of the sacred book 
we may, we trace the impression. 

In estimating a book, we usually take into account the 
character of its author. Contemplate the whole series of 
the assumed authors of the Holy Scriptures, from Moses 
to Malachi, and from Matthew to John, and where, in the 
history of authorship, or of mankind, shall we find such 
men? What noble rectitude, incorruptible fidelity, and 
active benevolence; what intense concern for the honour 
of their Maker and the highest interests of their fellow- 
men, did they manifest! What moral grandeur of cha- 
racter and bearing, lowly views of themselves, unearthli- 
ness of aim, sincerity and fervency of piety, warmth of 
affection, and breathing of devotion, do we behold in them! 
What disinterested and self-denying labours did they per- 
form, and appalling privations and sufferings endure, that 
they might execute their commission with success, and 
“finish their course with joy.” They were not of spotless 
and perfect character; but, they were formed after a 
heavenly mould,—the most sublime and sainted men the 
world ever beheld. Whatever of godliness in human 
character can command reverence; whatever of dignity, 
respect; whatever of simplicity, admiration; whatever of 
goodness, love; and whatever of honesty, confidence,— 
were visibly and pre-eminently in them. ‘The very pages 
which contain their records seem to exhale a moral fra- 
grance; are redolent of the odour of sanctity. And, as- 
suming, that we have an impartial, because an inspired, 
account of these men; and considering what human nature 
is, and what mankind are—placed in circumstances of 
trial—how few were their spots, defects, failures!—and, 
for these, how deep was their humiliation and sincere their 
repentance! 

s 2 
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In judging of a book, we include the degree of mind 
impressed upon it; the ability of the writer to treat the 
subject which he has selected; and how he has employed 
his ability. Well; if we apply this test to the Scriptures, 
we shall be at a loss to account for the degree of mind 
which they have impressed upon them; the ability dis- 
played in the conception and execution of them, without 
believing their authors inspired:—and especially, if we 
view the originality, depth, extent of their knowledge; the 
loftiness and accuracy of their thoughts; the simplicity and 
clearness of their relations; and the beauty and sublimity 
of their descriptions, in connexion with their early ad- 
vantages. If Mahomet could reply, when his friends or 
followers demanded of him miracles,—‘‘ The Koran is a 
miracle,”—referring to the superior Arabic style of the 
composition,—with how much more truth may we say,— 
“The Bible is a miracle”? Let us survey a few of its 
authors, to give effect to this view. 

Moses, the author of the Pentateuch, although of Hebrew 
extraction, was brought up from his earliest infancy in the 
idolatrous and licentious court of Egypt, as the adopted 
son of the king’s daughter, until he was forty years of age. 
In such a place, under such circumstances, and with the 
idolatry and licentiousness with which he must have been 
daily familiar, whence, but from inspiration, could he 
obtain his astonishing knowledge of the existence and per- 
fections of the one God, of the cosmogony of our world— 
with all the minute detail of subsequents, extending over 
a period of more than two thousand years—of a superin- 
tending Providence, natural and moral; and of the sub- 
lime and perfect morality, which we find in his writings? 
The notion, that the priests instilled such knowledge into 
his mind; or, that his mother—who was employed as his 
nurse—taught him these mysterious, exalted, and holy 
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truths, is too absurd to be entertained. The priests, in, 
that case, must have communicated what they did not pos- 
sess; and the mother have conveyed instruction to the 
child at her breast, beyond all that had ever been known 
amongst men. In short; the knowledge and institutions 
of Moses are utterly unaccountable without inspiration. 
Without it, he must have been a miracle. 

David, “the sweet psalmist of Israel,” was, in the early 
part of his eventful life, a shepherd-boy, keeping his father’s 
flocks amongst the hills and valleys of Bethlehem. He was. 
designated, it seems, to this employment by Jesse, his 
father; for, he pursued it before he repaired to the court 
of Saul, and after his return. We know not, what facilities 
a superior husbandman, amongst the Jews, possessed for 
educating his children; nor the kind of education which 
persons of that rank of life bestowed upon their families: 
but, it is plain, that David’s education—from his years and 
occupation—was of an inferior kind and degree; and con- 
fined chiefly to the duties of his daily business. He ex- 
celled in music, most probably, from a natural faculty for 
that science, frequently possessed by young persons; especi- 
ally, by young persons of rural life, in the Kastern parts of 
the world. His pious parents, no doubt, instructed him, 
with their other children, in the Hebrews’ religion; but, 
the religion itself was one of types, shadows, prefigurations; 
of ceremonies rather than of principles; and of forms rather 
than of spiritual affections. All these will not account for 
the psalms. And, we cannot suppose, that the subsequent 
elevation of David to the government of Israel would aid 
him in these extraordinary compositions. His progress 
from the sheepfold to the throne was attended with con- 
stant change, peril, and anxious care; leaving him—we 
may suppose—neither opportunity, nor inclination, for 
self-culture. And, this eventual possession of extensive 
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power, riches, and honours; the wars in which he was 
engaged, the cares which devolved upon him, the officers 
of state by whom he was surrounded, would not add one 
iota to his qualifications for such authorship, but would 
rather diminish whatever qualifications he may have pre- 
viously possessed. Now, considering the parentage, the 
early employment, the want of superior education, the 
numerous engrossments, the imperfect religion, of this ex- 
cellent man, how are we to account—without believing 
him inspired—for his various and profound religious know- 
ledge; his sublime conceptions of God and his perfections; 
his comprehensive and accurate views of providence; his 
lofty sentiments of piety and morality; his large and clear 
perceptions of the Messiah’s sufferings, resurrection, oppo- 
sitions, and triumphs; his admirable estimate of man in all 
his pride and glory; and so forth? It is easy to account 
for all, by admitting Divine assistance; but, reject it, and 
David, like Moses, is an insolvable problem. 

Add to these two examples that of the prophets. Most 
of them were of humble origin, of mean condition, were 
not trained to the office they sustained, and their early 
educational advantages were, most probably, in accordance 
with their birth and circumstances. No university, college, 
or school—so far as we know—contributed to refine, ex- 
pand, strengthen, and enrich their minds; and to qualify 
them for the numerous and difficult functions of their ex- 
alted destination. Their manner of life, too, seems to have 
been retired, their attire plain, and their habits simple and 
unpretending. An exception has been attempted in favour 
of Isaiah, but, it has no better warrant than conjecture. 
Keeping these things in view, turn we to their writings; 
and, how are we to account for them, but by believing 
their minds to have been under a divine afflatus? They 
seem to have possessed all kinds of knowledge, and to have 
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been masters of all kinds of style:—knowledge not pos- 
sessed by any other persons; and style—in some respects— 
peculiar to themselves. The compass of their thoughts, 
the grandeur of their ideas, the force of their expressions, 
the “sublime simplicity,” the varied beauty, and the melt- 
ing pathos of their compositions place the fact of super- 
natural assistance—in our humble opinion—beyond pro- 
bability. Our limits forbid selections, as illustrations and 
proofs of these remarks. But, we will just observe, that 
we have no sympathy with those persons, who admire some 
of the classic authors of ancient Greece and Rome—histo- 
rians, poets, orators—as productions of extraordinary 
genius; and yet, do not admire the writings of Moses, of 
Job, of David, of Isaiah, and of others—still more ancient 
—as productions of incomparably superior minds, because 
under the immediate influence of God. 

We adduce one more example. The authors of the New 
Testament were every way remarkable men. They were 
not philosophers, nor scholars, nor practised writers, nor 
pretenders to anything of the kind: but, plain, illiterate, 
destitute of education, and of those properties and facilities 
of mind, which education gives. This was the case with 
the whole of them,—Luke and Paul excepted. Well, then, 
if we take this fact with us, to the examination of their 
writings, we shall find it difficult, if possible, to believe, 
that such men could have produced such works without 
aid—and uncommon aid—from some quarter. Nor will it 
do to reply, that they were disciples of a Master who pro- 
nounced himself “the light of the world;” and, that they de- 
rived their ability from him. This would be only shifting 
the difficulty without obviating it ; since the Master him- 
self was—to all appearance—but a Jewish peasant; and, 
whence his resources? But, if we unite the Master and 
his disciples, it will make the argument still stronger. No 
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man, or body of men, besides, ever produced such a book 
as the Christian Scriptures. If the pagan mythologists, or 
the Greek philosophers, had written such a volume, the 
world would have worshipped them, as more than mortals; 
or have lauded them, as the most wonderful of men, and 
the greatest benefactors of their species. The vast supe- 
riority of these authors over all others, as theologians and 
moralists, is best ascertained by comparing what they have 
written, with what all others—not omitting Mahomet— 
have written on the same or similar subjects. - The dif- 
ference in their favour would hardly admit of description. 
But, whence did these peasants—fishermen—mechanics— 
who obtained the necessaries of life by their daily labour— 
obtain their surpassing knowledge and ability; so as to be 
raised above themselves and all others; so as to write a 
book, in many respects perfectly original, on the most 
difficult of all subjects; in fine, so as to produce a work on 
religion and morals which has overturned and superseded 
all previously known theories—for thousands of years—on 
the same subjects, and which has obtained—for almost 
twenty centuries—in all parts-of the civilized world—a 
willing homage, not from the multitude only, but from the 
greatest, the wisest, the best of men? In this book are 
found no false, mean, deficient, inconsistent sentiments; no 
unworthy motives, low passions, forced efforts; no adula- 
tion of the rich, nor contempt of the poor, nor self-praise, 
nor weak partialities for friends, nor bitter inyectives 
against enemies, nor inane frivolities, nor aught unbecom- 
ing a book deriving its primary origin from God. And the 
excellencies of their book are not mere negations; it is re- 
plete with positive qualities worthy of themselves, as mes- 
sengers of heaven; worthy of their subjects, as messages 
from heaven,—worthy of their aims, the glory of God and 
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the salvation of their fellow-men; and worthy of that Spirit 
by whose aid they composed it. We know not how to 
account for the authorship of the New Testament, but by 
believing the writers inspired. They testify this of them- 
selves; and it is the only rational solution of the matter. 
Finally; in estimating a book, we ask, what is its morale ? 
—what are its leading principles, its professed object, the 
influence it is likely to produce upon mankind?— if it affect 
people at all, will it be for good or for evil? Many books— 
the noblest works of genius—are radically corrupt and 
corrupting; repositories of mental poison, infecting with 
their deadly virus all who may chance to take pleasure in 
reading them. Amongst these may be counted many of 
our most popular works—ancient and modern—on philo- 
sophy, history, poetry, and biography. And, other books 
which pass current, without censure or suspicion, contain 
false sentiments, inculcate pernicious principles, recommend 
or laud deceitful maxims, are under or above what is true 
and salutary. Most of the works which are ever issuing 
from the press, merely to amuse mankind—fictitious tales 
of all sorts—are full of injury to the devoted reader; and 
the more so, in proportion to the ability displayed in the 
construction of the tales, and in the fascination of the 
language employed to dress and adorn them. And thou- 
sands of the books on religion and morals, with which 
the world is being filled, are little else than paper and 
words. Wanting in originality, truthfulness, force, in- 
trinsic value; they enfeeble rather than strengthen, and 
impoverish rather than enrich, the mind; and, if their 
whole contents could be deposited in the memories of the 
readers, they would be little wiser or better. Few persons, 
if any, can compose large works, on difficult subjects, which, 
in all these respects, would be unexceptionable, because no 
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man is perfectly wise and good; and a man’s books will 
always partake of his own infirmities. But, turn we to 
the Bible; and what a contrast, what a superiority, to 
every book ever known to man, do we find! Will it be 
pretended, that there is one particle of moral poison in it; 
or, that it is not an antidote for the poison we may have 
already imbibed? Between its covers can be found nothing 
to corrupt, but everything to purify; nothing to injure, 
but everything to benefit; nothing in the form of fiction, 
merely to entertain, but truth and reality designed to 
bless; nothing to deteriorate the head or the heart, but 
everything to improve both; nothing to alienate man from 
his Maker, but everything to destroy the alienation already 
existing, and to reconcile him to the greatest and the best 
of beings; nothing to make mankind unjust or unkind, but 
everything to promote justice and kindness; nothing to 
tempt us to indulge our passions, to the enslavement of our 
reason and conscience, but everything to induce us to 
“crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts,” and to 
give reason and conscience the mastery; nothing to render 
us worldly-minded and selfish, but everything to loosen 
our worldly attachments, and to expand our social feelings. 
In short; no sane man can deny, that if he read and fol- 
lowed the Bible, he would be a wiser, better, happier 
person; a better relation, friend, neighbour; lead a better 
life, and die a better death:—that if any community upon 
earth thoroughly possessed the spirit of the Bible, and fully 
acted out its principles, it would present a community of 
saints, in the fullest sense of the term; that is, persons 
perfectly enriched with every personal excellence, and 
habitually exemplifying every social virtue:—and, that if 
the entire world—the millions of the human family—were 
imbued with its spirit, and literally and implicitly yielded 
themselves to its guidance, the golden age of poets, the 
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amelioration of philanthropists, the millennium of Christians, 
would be realized, and earth, in that case, would resemble 
heaven. * 

Section IV. 


We assert the perfect sufficiency of the Sacred Writings 
as a rule in religion,—a final rule,—a rule exclusive of 
every other. But, when we do this, it must be borne in 
mind what is intended. We mean, that they contain all 
the information,—in perfection,—requisite to guide crea- 
tures, in our circumstances, as to what we should believe 
and do in religion, whether doctrinal truth, piety, or 
morality, be considered. The very fact, that God has 
given us a revelation of things necessary to be known— 
and not knowable without it—would seem to leave no 
room for debate on the subject of its perfect and exclusive 
sufficiency. The Bible has come to us with high preten- 
sions and paramount claims; and to test these, we must 
examine, if it actually does what it proposes to do. Our 
satisfaction on this point will be complete, by simply in- 
quiring what kind and degree of knowledge is necessary 
and sufficient for us; and then, further, whether we can 
really find all the information we need in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, without the necessity of another revelation, direct or 
indirect, or any other supplemental means of enlighten- 
ment. And, it will be found, on examination, that they 
not only make things plain, definite, and certain, which, 
otherwise, would be dark, vague, and merely probable; 
but, they reveal things, never before known; multiply and 


* On the subject of the Inspiration of the Scriptures, should the reader 
desire more ample information, we have great satisfaction in recommend- 
ing to his attention, Dr. Dick’s Essay: Rev. W. Parry’s “ Inquiry into 
the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of the Apostles :” Dr. E. Hen- 
derson’s “ Congregational Lecture :” and especially notes, of extraordinary 
value, in Dr. Pye Smith’s “Scripture Testimony to the Messiah ;” third 
edition, vol. i. p. 32—65. 
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enlarge our ideas; and put us in possession of treasures of 
various knowledge, beyond all that the eye of man has 
seen, or his ear heard, or his mind conceived. A few 
examples will illustrate this statement, and place the matter 
of it more fully before the mind of the reader. 

First. Is it necessary, that we should have some correct 
and certain knowledge of God, with whom we have to do 
in so many ways; to whom we owe so many blessings and 
obligations; and who ever holds us accountable to himself? 
We are told by an infidel, that his natural attributes only 
are important to be known; and that we need not concern 
ourselves about his moral perfections. Were we mere 
creatures—innocent creatures—there might be some truth 
in this observation; but, as sinful creatures—and in pro- 
portion as we are conscious of this fact—without a know- 
ledge of the latter, we must be of all creatures most 
miserable. And through what medium but the Bible can 
we know them; in which, he has disclosed his thoughts, 
his purposes, his heart to us; and in which, as in a glass, 
we behold his glory. If nature and providence present us 
with an index of God, as the Creator of the world and the 
Benefactor of mankind, the Bible presents us with the 
same; and with a still more intelligible and striking index 
of him, as a holy God, the righteous governor of the world, 
and the merciful father and friend of the human race. And 
the God of the Bible is placed before us with a perfect 
character; nothing is deficient, nothing exuberant, nothing 
out of character. Unlike the God that man—left to him- 
self—has ever conceived or imagined; unlike the gods of 
Greece and Rome; unlike the god even of Mahomet, who 
had the Bible to guide him; the God of Moses and the 
prophets, of Christ and his apostles, is a unique, perfect 
Being. He appears on almost every page; he speaks and 
acts, commends and censures, promises and threatens, re- 
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wards and punishes, in many instances; and he is ever 
consistent with himself; his character is complete, and his 
proceedings are invariably in keeping with it. All that is 
written of him is fitted to fill us with reverential awe, with 
adoring wonder, with love and delight, with trust and 
hope. The devout reader is sure to exclaim, ‘“ Who is a 
God like unto thee?” 

Secondly. Is a knowledge of Providence of importance 
to us? Without some notions of God’s scheme, or method, 
of governing this world—of his interference in the events 
of life—of the character of that interference—and how 
these events, from this interference, must ultimately issue, 
—we should be exceedingly perplexed in contemplating 
human affairs. And, even with the best ideas we can 
obtain of these matters,—from the difficulty of reconciling 
what we see with what we know,—we are often embar- 
rassed. But, how much deeper and more painful would 
be our perplexity, or embarrassment, had we no satisfactory 
means of information beyond ourselves. And, where do 
we find this means,—whence can we gather this informa- 
tion,—so well as in the Bible? How admirably does the 
inspired Book—far beyond the constitution or course of 
nature—teach us the doctrine of providence; admit us to 
a view of God acting, directly or indirectly, where, other- 
wise, we should hardly trace him; and show us the prin- 
ciples on which he proceeds, the motives of his conduct, 
his intentions in all. Nothing is above his notice, nothing 
is beyond it, nothing is below it; a sparrow does not fall 
to the ground without his knowledge.* ‘The world may 
seem to run at random, and affairs to be huddled together 
in blind confusion and rude disorder; yet, God sees and 
knows the concatenation of all causes and effects; and so 


* Matt. x. 29. 
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governs them, that he makes a perfect harmony out of all 
those seeming jarrings and discords.” 'To adduce all that 
is contained in the Scriptures on the subject of providence, 
would require the transcription of a great part of the 
whole; a few examples must therefore suffice. Do we 
think of the entire frame of nature, including the planetary 
worlds, with all the laws which govern their motions, 
whether annual or diurnal? “Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created these, that bringeth out their 
host by number: he calleth them all by names; by the 
greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power; not 
one faileth.”* Do we think of the seasons; and of the 
productions of the earth, for the supply of those that dwell 
upon it? ‘Nevertheless, he left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.”+ Do we think of the revolution of states, and the 
rise and fall of dynasties? ‘‘ He changeth the times and 
the seasons; he removeth kings and setteth up kings.”{ 
Do we think of the acquisition or of the loss of relations 
and friends? “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away: blessed be the name of the Lord.”§ Do we think 
of poverty or riches as our lot? “The Lord maketh poor 
and maketh rich.”|| Do we think of ourselves, and of our 
own life, in particular? ‘ We live, and move, and have 
our being” in God:§|/—“ He giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things.”** In fine; not only are we his offspring, 
but, he appoints the bounds of our habitatien; holds our 
times in his hand; numbers the hairs of our heads, ponders 
our goings; marks our words; reads our hearts; hears and 
answers our prayers. ‘The Bible, then, tells us of a divine 
supervision, a mighty agency, a mysterious interference; 


* 1s, ses t Acts, xiv. 17. t Dan, ai. 21, § Job, ded 
| 1 Sam. ii, 7. € Acts, xvii. 28. **Atis, XV. ome 
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extending alike to all creatures, to all events, to all things, 
whether vast or minute, remote or near, temporal or 
spiritual. What can be more complete and satisfactory 
than the information which it conveys on this subject !— 
what more comforting and encouraging to virtuous minds! 

Thirdly. Is it necessary, that we should understand our 
condition, as creatures guilty and depraved; and the means 
of forgiveness and renewal? These are subjects of deep 
concern, of awful importance, to us all; subjects, abiding 
ignorance of which is total and final ruin; subjects, on 
which the Scriptures furnish more clear and ample informa- 
tion than on most others. Almost the very page which 
records our creation tells of our apostasy,—our lapse into 
sin;—and this is immediately followed by a brief and 
obscure intimation of God’s merciful and gracious method 
of recovering and restoring us. And, the successive dis- 
pensations of religion afforded progressively distinct and 
expansive views of these matters. The Bible, however, 
conveys its statements of particular doctrines—of whatever 
kind—in no systematic order, no logical arrangement, no 
ingenious classification, such as we find in “Bodies of 
Divinity” of human manufacture: but, the great doctrines 
which it teaches are interspersed throughout the whole, 
like so many gems of precious truths having fallen, inci- 
dently, in paragraphs, or sentences, from the minds and 
pens of the writers. Hence, we read, in detached passages 
and broken fragments, such texts as bear plainly and 
strongly upon our ruin through sin, and the reparation of 
that ruin through grace; and which the dulness of man can 
hardly misunderstand, or his ingenuity pervert. The 
Scriptures present us with ample details concerning the 
obliquities of human nature; and enable us thereby to 
account—which the wisest of men, without them, were 
not able to do—for all the evils in the character and con- 
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duct of mankind,—for all the evils in the world. They 
unfold to us a scheme of Divine mediation, to place a bow 
in our clouds; to show us God delighting in mercy, and 
the mysterious medium through which that mercy reaches 
us; to answer the anxious question to our heart’s satisfac- 
tion, “‘ How shall man be just with God?” They exhibit 
to us a sovereign remedy for the disease of our moral 
nature, as well as for our guilty condition; and teach us, 
by various and simple means, how we may exchange our 
depravity for purity, as well as our guilt for forgiveness; 
or, in other words, bear again the image of God, as well as 
regain his smiles. No direction upon a “ finger-post” to 
guide the traveller, or label upon a “ medicine-bottle” to 
instruct the patient, was ever written more minutely and 
legibly, than God has caused these vital and comforting 
truths to be written in his word, to guide and instruct us 
in the way of life and salvation. 

Fourthly. God has made his worship an affair of per- 
sonal and solemn obligation, which we cannot neglect and 
be guiltless. Our relation to him, our indebtedness to 
him, our dependence upon him, make this worship a reason- 
able and necessary service; and in the appointment of 
which, he has not more consulted his claims than our 
necessities, his honour than our happiness. This is just 
the view which religious persons have ever entertained of 
Divine worship; by whom it has been performed, in some 
way or other, and with more or less enlightened observ- 
ance, in every age and country. It is a divinely instituted 
means to an important end; and the omission of the one 
entails the loss of the other:—it is the basis of all individual 
and social excellence; and there will be found but little 
worth the name, where families or individuals live without 
it:—it is the most appropriate return we can make to God 
for his benefits, it is necessary to the perpetuation and pro- 
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pagation of religion in the world, and it qualifies us for 
the sublimer and more perfect worship, in a nobler world 
and a higher state of existence. It might be expected, 
therefore, it is necessary, that we—so ignorant and erring 
—should find some hints in the Bible, to direct and encou- 
rage us in this service. And in adverting to it, we meet 
with all we can want or desire; so that no person, who 
possesses this Holy Book, can truly say—“I do not know, 
that it is my duty to worship God; nor when or where I 
should worship him; nor the nature of the worship he re- 
quires; nor the medium through which it is to be presented; 
nor the dispositions with which it should be performed, nor 
the assistance I am to receive, to enable me to perform it 
aright; nor whether or not it will be accepted; nor what 
will be the consequences of withholding from God this 
most sacred duty which he demands and deserves; nor 
what good will arise to me from performing it.” All these 
particulars are stated with a frequency and distinctness 
becoming their importance,—and suited to the most plain 
and simple capacity,—so that, not to know them is a mark 
of indolence or perverseness; and the practical attention 
given to the worship of God—privately, socially, and pub- 
licly—is a pretty sure index of the presence and power of 
religious principle in the heart. 

Fifthly. As reasonable and moral beings—capable of ( 
moral government, and owing obligations both to God wil 
to each other—we need some definite, authoritative, and 
obligatory moral rule, by which to regulate our conduct. 
It is not probable, that he who has given laws to matter— 
to every form of organized existence—would leave the in- 
tellectual and moral nature of man without law. Without 
law there can be neither virtue nor vice, neither obedience 
nor disobedience ; no consciousness of right or wrong ; no 
moral government; no reward or punishment. And the 
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history of the world proves—as we have already shown-— 
that its united wisdom has never furnished a perfect code 
of morals. If all that has ever been written,—apart from 
the Bible,—to guide mankind in their duty to God and to 
each other, were collected into one volume, that volume, 
as a writer observes, would want many leaves. But, there 
are no leaves wanting, on this subject, in the Bible. The 
moral code delivered by God to Moses, and explained and 
applied by Christ and his apostles, exhibits a perfect 
system of morals. Nothing can be conceived, as a duty, 
which is not here enjoined; nor does it enjoin, as a duty, 
any thing which we can say is unreasonable, and ought not 
to be practised. The wisest of men may be challenged to 
mention one duty from man to God, or from man to man, 
which this law does not enjoin; or, to prove any one action 
which it commands, to be either destitute of reason, or void 
of obligation. It is adapted to all conditions of intelligent 
existence: it applies to all the relations of life: it extends 
to the spring of our actions, not less than to the actions 
themselves; and detects good or evil in a volition, a feel- 
ing, a thought: it is “holy, just, and good.” Were this 
sublime and perfect law understood, loved, and obeyed, as 
it ought to be, we should be able to say of it, with peculiar 
propriety, so far as it would apply, what Hooker has said, 
so eloquently, of law in general:—“ Her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage: the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power: 
both angels, and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.” 

Sixthly. Our passage through this world is so brief and 
hasty, that the most frail and fleet of things are fit emblems 
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of our life. Like so many phantom-forms, generation after 
generation—for thousands of years—has been appearing 
and disappearing. After a few revolutions of the sun, the 
entire inhabitants of this globe, of any given period, and 
of whatever rank or condition, return to the dust, and are 
lost in the oblivion of ages. By a fatal necessity, all perish 
in rapid succession, by some blight, or blast, or principle 
of decay, like the leaves of an autumnal forest. The ulti- 
mate state of our race—of ourselves—is, therefore, a 
subject of intense interest; and can hardly fail to suggest 
the following questions to every intelligent reflecting per- 
son:—lIs this life the whole of our existence, or a part of 
it only? Have our bodies and spirits a futurition of being, 
beyond death and the grave; or do we sink into nonentity 
and annihilation, when they befal us? If not, what is our 
state, and is that state final? Has this life a retributive 
connexion with that which follows?—has it an influence 
upon it for good or for evil? Had we no certain informa- 
tion on these subjects, no sure means of resolving these 
inquiries, how great and distressing must be our anxiety; 
since we are as ignorant of the future as we are of the 
remote; it is concealed from us, and we cannot realize it. 
And in this, the philosopher has no advantage over the 
clown; nor the man of years and experience over the 
‘“‘infant of days.” But, as the astronomer employs the 
telescope to descry distant objects, which he would attempt 
in vain to discover by his naked eye; so, the Christian 
employs his Bible, to be informed of future things, of 
which he can know nothing by his unassisted mind. 

And well does this divine book serve all who thus 
employ it; inasmuch as it reveals an outline of the distant 
future, no less than it unveils many particulars of the remote 
past. We read it, and learn, become assured, that we are 
to have an abode in another world; and, in that abode and 
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world, an endless being:—that, at death, our spirits pass 
into eternity, and our bodies descend into the grave, to be 
eventually restored—incorruptible and immortal—and re- 
united with our deathless spirits:—that the present life 
bears a similar relation to the future, which childhood 
bears to manhood, the seed-time to the harvest, probation 
to retribution: and, that after the final adjudication of 
human affairs, and the determination of every one’s des- 
tiny, by “ God, the judge of all,” “the wicked shall go 
away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous into 
life eternal.”* 


* Matthew, xxv. 46. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


CONCLUDING AND PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured to show, 
that the Sacred Scriptures were written by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed ; that they were written by the 
aid of Divine inspiration; and that they are a sufficient 
rule of religion, to the exclusion of all other rules, which 
are often employed, either to supersede or to supplement 
them. The genuineness of the Bible does not necessarily 
include inspiration; nor do both, sufficiency and perfection. 
It is simply possible, that the different portions of the 
volume may have been written by the parties to whom 
their authorship is ascribed, and yet these parties may not 
have been inspired; and they might have been even in- 
spired, without their writings presenting that broad and 
ample outline of particulars, which we find in the Old and 
New Testaments. We have, therefore, discussed these 
three properties of the Bible,—genuineness, inspiration, 
and sufficiency,—because it seemed necessary to the per- 
fection of our rule, to the completeness of our argument, 
and to the justification of our preference. 

We revere and love this book, which we believe to have 
proceeded from God; which we have taken for our guide 
to immortality and life; which we put into the hands of 
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our children, from which to gather their principles, form 
their character, and regulate their lives; which we recom- 
mend to our neighbours, as a “light unto their feet and a 
lamp unto their paths,” in all the “intricacies of conflict- 
ing opinions, and all the ramifications of practical duties,” 
which we desire and pray may reach the entire family of 
man, and be read and pondered in every human habitation, 
throughout the earth. We do not fear to challenge the 
world, to produce another book, which will bear a compa- 
rison with this. So intrinsically attested and recommended 
is it, that, omitting all consideration of the miraculous and 
historical proofs of its divinity, its pretensions to a Divine 
revelation are amply sustained by its character. “Its 
innate excellencies are self-evident characteristics of its 
Divine original.” People who ridicule religion in general; 
or, who are willing to take only a religion which they can 
excogitate for themselves; or, who cherish an idolatrous 
veneration for some other directory in religion, may smile 
at our simplicity and credulity, in asserting the paramount 
claims of the Bible, to be the only authoritative guide of all 
who possess it, in their conduct towards God and man: but, 
we beg of them to suppress their smile, until they shall 
have duly weighed our arguments; and then, their smile of 
pity or contempt may be exchanged for one of approval 
and esteem. 

The special gifts of God to his creatures involve a 
responsibility proportionate to their importance, and to 
their applicability to purposes of usefulness. They are 
viewed by the Great Benefactor as talents for occupation; 
as means to important ends; as instruments by which we 
are to glorify him, benefit each other, and procure honour 
and happiness for ourselves. The rule of the moral gover- 
nor of the world, as enunciated by himself, is:—‘* For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required.” 
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Now, as the gift of the Bible is one of the most distin- 
guished; so is it, also, one which connects with the posses- 
sion of it, the highest degree of responsibility. The exalted 
appreciation, or the low esteem, in which we hold this gift; 
our assiduous attention, or habitual indifference to it; the 
use we make of it, or the abuse to which we subject it, are, 
severally, marks of present character, good or bad, and will 
issue in interminable consequences, joyous or woful. Itis a 
question, therefore, of the gravest importance, what our con- 
duct should be, with this precious boon in our hands. 

First. We owe a large return of gratitude to God, for 
the gift of the Bible. 

Gratitude is the property of a generous nature; and, 
cherished towards a benefactor, is a social excellence. 
Many persons, however, possess this social excellence in 
an eminent degree, who are wholly unaffected by the 
Divine goodness; do not feel their obligations to God; 
never cherish gratitude to ham, to whom they owe their 
all of being, and of that which sustains and blesses it. 
They are, in short, becomingly grateful to all benefactors 
except to God, who infinitely surpasses all. It is religion 
that sanctifies this feeling, and directs it towards him who 
pre-eminently deserves it: and, when thus sanctified and 
directed, it becomes a powerful and an exalted principle of 
virtue. The grace, which renews the degenerate heart of 
man, turns the current of its affections towards God; and 
love to him is the sublimest gratitude. The person who, 
without this grace, is the most susceptive of gratitude for 
favours from a fellow-creature, under its influence, will 
be the most grateful for higher blessings, bestowed by his 
heavenly Father. Whatever natural excellence of this 
kind we possess, religion renders it more excellent,— 
refines, enlarges, directs towards proper objects; and, it 
becomes a Christian grace and a religious duty. 
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Without some religious feeling, we shall but partially 
understand the value of the Bible, or our indebtedness to 
God for its communications. We may have general notions 
of its worth; as, for example, that it is a good book to 
make people wiser and better, and to teach them their 
duty; and that it would be well, were it more generally 
possessed, attentively read, and practically followed: but, 
we shall not love it, covet it, feel it dear to us, meditate 
upon it, with pleasure and profit, draw our hopes and com- 
forts from it, make it our daily directory, and bless God 
that we possess so richatreasure. And, even as religious 
people, we are often at fault in this respect. We may not 
be altogether insensible to the goodness and the grace of 
God, in having given us so precious a book; but, our sen- 
sibility is not sufficiently vivid, sustained, and active. We 
may thank God for the seasons of the year, by which the 
earth teems with abundance, to give us the necessaries of 
life: or, for our civil and social advantages as a nation; or, 
for the health and happiness of our families; or, for our 
own prosperity, ease, and comfort, as individuals: but, 
while, with the psalmist, we charge our souls to bless the 
Lord, and to forget none of his benefits; our grateful praise 
and sanctified remembrance should have special respect to 
his condescending and undeserved compassions, in bestow- 
ing upon us the Bible. For the gift of this Book of 
heavenly wisdom and love, we may well address our God 
in the words of Addison—and in which the gratitude of 
piety exceeds the genius of poesy:— 


Through all eternity, to thee 
A grateful song I’ll raise. 


Indeed, only in eternity will our estimate of the Bible be 
commensurate with its value; and our views of our obliga- 
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tions for it bear any proportion to the mercy and grace 
displayed in its bestowment. 

Secondly. We should diligently and attentively read 
and study the Sacred Scriptures. 

They are designed for us; for our enlightenment and 
renovation ;—for our guidance and comfort;—for our sanc- 
tification and salvation: in short, to lead ws into spiritual 
knowledge, “ into serious reflection, into elevated devotion, 
into progressive virtue, and, finally, into a nobler life after 
death.” But, then, they will effect no part of this, at a 
distance. Our minds and hearts must be brought into 
contact with them, must be placed under their influence. 
We may have them in our country, in our language, and 
in our houses, without knowing what they contain; or 
being acted upon by their contents; or having accom- 
plished in us, their wise, holy, and merciful purposes. 
Merely to possess them will avail us nothing. It was not 
thus, we imbibed, when in school, the elements of know- 
ledge, from the books put into our hands; nor have, since, 
become acquainted with history, philosophy, and other 
branches of knowledge, the subject-matter of works, to 
which we had access. Neither will an occasional inspec- 
tion, nor a hasty glance, of some part or parts of the Bible, 
advantage us materially and permanently. The whole 
field of revelation must be progressively traversed, and a 
careful survey taken of some portion of it, every day. We 
have inspired direction and example to make this a sacred 
duty, even if our own necessities did not render it im- 
perative.* , 

It is a remarkable fact, that many of those guilty and 
unhappy persons who are most forward and malicious in 
impugning the Bible, never read it—if their own confes- 
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sion is to be received—to any extent, attentively and 
seriously. Like some editors of journals, who condemn 
books without reading them, they adjudicate on the merits 
of the Bible, in ignorance of its contents. Others, who 
are thrown in the way of temptation, and seduced into 
speculative religious errors, become the dupes of delusion, 
because they are so imperfectly acquainted with the truths 
and claims of the Bible, and so ill-fortified against the 
attacks of designing or fanatical men. Not a few who 
throw up their profession of religion, and sink into habits 
of wickedness, and become enemies to piety and to pious 
people, often admit, that their first step towards this de- 
pravity and enmity was their ceasing to read the Holy 
Scriptures. Some, who are merely nominal and formal 
Christians, remain such, because they do not “read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” the spirit-stirring, heart-renew- 
ing truths of God’s Word. And, it is owing to a partial, 
superficial, notional acquaintance with the Sacred Writings 
—which supply health and vigour to religious principles, 
and motives and stimulants to religious practices—that 
there is, even amongst religious people, such a dwarfish, 
attenuated, feeble piety; comprehending so little of “the 
work of faith, the labour of love, and the patience of hope.” 
If, therefore, we would guard against infidelity, heresy, 
apostasy, formality, and infirmity in religion, we must read 
the Scriptures daily; compare one part with another, to 
get the sense of what we read; enrich our minds with their 
various and invaluable subjects; and, especially, endeavour 
to imbibe the antmus—or spirit—of the whole, which is 
no other than the mind of Christ. 

Were an inquiry instituted, throughout the country, to 
collect statistical facts, from which to ascertain, to what 
extent the Bible is possessed, read, understood, and prac- 
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tically observed, amongst the population:—it would be 
found, that thousands of families have no copy of it; that 
thousands, who possess it, give it no practical attention; 
and, that thousands more, by whom it may be read, under- 
stand it but little, and practise it less. And, yet, familiarity 
with the Bible, habitual reference to it, acting out its prin- 
ciples, in the intercourses and transactions of life, are 
essential to all real Christians. Indeed, the fact is beyond 
controversy, that amongst all classes of society, there is 
great neglect and ignorance of this Holy Book; although, 
all may admit its importance. What a modicum of time, 
we may presume, do statesmen, professional men, men of 
wealth and fashion, mercantile men, artisans, domestic 
servants, persons engaged in husbandry, the young and the 
thoughtless, appropriate to the perusal and study of the 
Bible! How little taste may they have for it, or for the 
investigation of it! It is regarded too much as a book for 
particular persons, or for special seasons, rather than as a 
hand-book for all persons and for all seasons. 

There are, we may be sure, very many splendid excep- 
tions to this too general practice. Truly Christian persons 
can have no habitual indifferentism towards the Holy Scrip- 
tures. They may not feel an invariable, urgent desire, 
nor a uniform moral fitness, to read them,—to read them 
to profit; but, they can never forget, that conversing with 
the Scriptures, like communing with God and with their 
own hearts, must be a leading object with every person, 
who values the Divine approbation, would preserve the mens 
conscia recti—a conscience void of offence—and is anxious 
to “grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” As there are certain habits neces- 
sary to preserve the health and life of the body; so, are 
there certain habits necessary to preserve and increase the 
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health and happiness of the soul; one of which is, habitual 
regard to these Holy Writings. 

Thirdly. We should bring to the perusal of the Bible, 
tempers befitting the exercise. | ; 

To read the Book, because we were instructed to do so 
in our childhood; or, because it may be the custom of our 
beloved relatives; or, because the volume is an ancient and 
interesting document; or, because an intimacy with it, is 
necessary to defend opinions which we have previously 
received; or, because we wish to discover matter of accu- 
sation against it, to justify our dislike and neglect of it:— 
to read it for all, or for one, of these purposes would hardly 
issue in anything substantially and permanently beneficial 
to us. We should want, in that case, the first qualification 
for the exercise—a right state of mind, right motives and 
right aims—and be like a man placing himself beside a 
table covered with the richest viands, without partaking of 
them, or desiring to partake; or, surveying a valuable 
estate, without a personal interest in it; or running a race, 
without proposing to himself an indemnifying prize; or 
entering a garden of lovely plants, only to extract poison 
from amidst beauty and fragrance. After an entire life, 
thus employed, we should discover, at the close, that we 
had been egregious triflers: that we had spent our “money 
for that which is not bread, and our labour for that which 
satisfieth not;” that we had been, all along, examining the 
“tree of life’ without partaking of its fruit; dipping into 
the-waters of health, without drinking of them; searching 
amongst infallible recipes, without employing one of them 
for the cure of our own desperate diseases; exploring a 
mine of precious ores, without appropriating a single grain 
for our own enrichment; so treating the means of salvation 
as to secure and aggravate our final ruin. It would have 
been better, such a course persisted in, had we been reared 
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amidst pagan darkness; had the voice of revealed mercy 
never fallen upon our ears; had we never possessed—never 
heard of—the means of salvation. Under such external dis- 
advantages, our condition would have been sad, and our 
circumstances pitiable; but, our guilt would have been 
less aggravated, and our condemnation less fearful. 

The temper appropriate—necessary—to a dutiful and 
profitable attention to the Scriptures, will readily occur to 
the intelligent and thoughtful reader. 

The exercise requires confidence in the Book. If ab 
wnitio,—at the commencement,—we have no confidence in 
a book—do not think well of it—we are morally dis- 
qualified to understand and value it. Our mists and 
scepticism may be removed as we proceed; but, we begin 
under disadvantage, the disadvantage of distrust producing 
prejudice,—for the one always engenders the other,—and 
both operating upon us, a strong resisting and neutralizing 
force is necessary, to enable us to read and examine its 
contents and merits, impartially and candidly. And thus 
it is with the Bible. Faith may come by reading; and 
“he that believeth hath the witness within himself:” but, 
if we open the Book with distrust and distaste, the proba- 
bility is, our attention will be impatient and unsteady, our 
views limited and confused, our prepossessions pertinacious 
and invincible; and, we shall speedily close it again in 
disgust, or exchange it for another more to our liking. If, 
therefore, we would profit by reading the Bible, we must 
first dismiss from our minds all doubts about its truth and 
importance, and take it for what it professes to be, a book 
from God, containing matters of infinite moment, and 
designed to lead us into all truth, righteousness, and 
blessedness. 

We need seriousness of mind. If a volume were pre- 
sented to us, said to have been written specially for our 
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highest benefit, by some sovereign prince, or distant friend, 
or deceased relative; we should receive it with intense in- 
terest, and read it with a gravity befitting its author, its 
subjects, and its purpose. It would be impossible, in such 
a case, that we could take it up and read it, as we would a 
newspaper, a romance, or an ordinary book. We should 
revolve the condescension or the kindness of the author; 
the importance of the statements; the advantage to be de- 
rived from a careful and diligent attention to its recom- 
mendations; the obligations under which we were brought, 
by receiving a book from such a quarter and for such a 
purpose; and the blame and dishonour that would attach 
to us, if we treated it with indifference and neglect. Levity 
and trifling would have no place with us, during the perusal; 
and would be exceedingly offensive and annoying in 
others. ‘The application of these observations to the sub- 
ject under discussion shows us, with what temper we 
should read the blessed Book, which God has caused to be 
‘‘ written for our learning, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.”* To sport 
and trifle with the contents of the Bible, is to sport and 
trifle with matters of incomparably more solemnity than 
those of life and death; and—these apart—to read them 
without sedateness and gravity of feeling and attention, is 
to dishonour them, to offend God, ci to inflict ruinous 
evils upon ourselves. 

We need meekness and teachableness, Pride and self-suffi- 
ciency are wholly unbefitting one who has to learn. Think 
of a person sitting down to study the relations of a remote 
history, or to acquire the principles of some recondite 
science, with such qualities of mind! His inordinate self- 
esteem and superciliousness would incapacitate him for the 
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business before him. Instead of receiving the relations of 
his history, he would be inclined to doubt and dispute their 
accuracy; and instead of embracing the principles of his 
science, he would be tempted to question and discuss their 
soundness. To substitute the inflation of pride and the 
arrogance of self-conceit for the meekness of wisdom and 
the docility of diffidence, would place a barrier between 
any man and respectable attainments in knowledge; render 
his progress difficult, and his success doubtful. He would 
have to unlearn, in order to learn; to become conscious of 
his own ignorance, to be instructed; to feel his dependence 
upon foreign aid, to profit by the helps afforded him. It 
is the same, as to the successful study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. If we deem ourselves competent to teach the authors, 
capable of testing their suspected accuracy, and correcting 
their supposed mistakes; if we fancy ourselves equal to 
them, in a knowledge of the subjects on which they treat, 
we are morally unfit to converse with their book, we shall 
obtain but little advantage from reading it. To be taught 
effectually by the Divine Writings, we must begin to read 
them, with the fact full and vivid in our minds, that, with- 
out them, we can know nothing, comparatively, of religion; 
that they are the appointed medium of conveying to us all 
things, on the subject, necessary to be known; that we 
must “receive with meekness the engrafted word, which 
is able to save our souls;” that we must resemble the sim- 
plicity and tractableness of a little child towards his 
parents, in believing and doing what they teach and 
enjoin, and decause they teach and enjoin it. 

We must read the Scriptures with method and perse- 
verance. Many persons, who addict themselves to books, 
never do justice to their authors,—they have no plan; they 
never proceed consecutively; are never able to review, 
connectedly, what they have read; never incorporate the 
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sentiments of the books with their own minds; and, there- 
fore, never retain what may be valuable in their pages. 
The books may be sufficiently intelligible; the contents 
highly important and useful; and, the parties may even be 
desirous to remember what they read: but, their reading is 
desultory, without regularity and persistence,—their atten- 
tion is lax and roving; and their habit is, to dismiss all 
thought of the subject-matter of the volumes, as soon as 
they avert their eyes from the pages. And hence, after 
years of miscellaneous and fitful reading, few ideas have 
been accumulated, and little progress has been attained, in 
the path of knowledge. It is thus, many persons read the 
Scriptures;—they take them up occasionally; open on any 
section, as may happen; get a hasty inspection of some 
chapter, or a few verses of some chapter; lay them aside 
again, think no more of what they have read, and obtain 
no benefit, intellectual or moral, from the exercise. And, 
as the former persons, however much they may read, can 
never be well-informed; so the latter—however frequently 
they inspect the Scriptures, will never know them as a 
whole; nor, thoroughly, any portion of them. The prac- 
tical conclusion then, at which we arrive, is this:—‘ We 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things which 
we ‘read,’ lest at any time we should let them slip.” 
Finally. Our attention to the Word of God should be 
prayerful. Dependence upon God is not a mere opinion, 
or a pious pretence; but, a great fact, inseparable from our 
being ; a condition of our existence; a condition of the 
existence of all creatures, whether on earth or in heaven. 
We receive this fact more readily, perhaps, in relation to 
our temporal well-being, than to our spiritual and moral: 
but, it is a happy circumstance, when a belief of it becomes 
a leading and influencing principle of our lives; when it 
accompanies us into secular pursuits and into religious 
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duties, and alike into both. We are not only indebted to 
God for the gift of the Bible; but dependent upon him for a 
cordial belief of its truth and importance, for an internal 
taste for its precious contents, for a spiritual enjoyment of 
its rich and enriching provisions. The nature and extent 
of this dependence may not be duly considered—or, indeed, 
understood—by many who even use the book for religious 
purposes; and, therefore, they repair to it without devo- 
tion, and read it without pleasure and profit. There must 
be a congruity between the faculty and the object of enjoy- 
ment, in every case; the one is necessary to the other. The 
eye is adapted to light: and, hence, it is pleasant to behold 
the day. ‘The stomach is adapted for food; and, therefore, 
it is agreeable and refreshing to eat and drink. But, a 
diseased eye would be incapable of pleasure from light, and 
a disordered stomach from food. It is true, that there is 
an adaptation in the one organ for light, and in the other for 
food; but, it is true, too, that something has supervened, 
in both, to destroy the capacity for enjoyment. 

Now, this is precisely the case with us, in relation to 
the Holy Scriptures. Our minds are adapted for Divine 
truths—the revealed truths of the Bible—but, sinful affec- 
tions disqualify us for certain views of these truths—for a 
just appreciation of them, as of the highest moment; for 
the mental enjoyment of them, as the most delicious of 
food. The antiquary, the historian, the poet, the moralist, 
the polemic, the orator, the philologist, may read the Bible 
with much discernment and delight—each for his object— 
as they would read any other book: but, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that “the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” ‘The meaning whereof is, we presume, not 
that such a person is incapable of comprehending the 
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literal sense of any propositions or statements found in the 
Scriptures: but, that he has no perception of their excel- 
lence and worth, no relish for them, no delight in them; 
and, consequently, does not receive them, con amore—with 
love—as the embodiment of Divine wisdom, but contem- 
plates them with aversion, as foolishness, because he does 
not discern them with a healthy faculty, with a spiritualized 
mind. The origin of this kind of mind lies, in the action of 
the Holy Spirit upon our hearts, renewing them after the 
image of God; and a devotional dependence upon Divine 
guidance is one of its distinguishing peculiarities. We 
have some remarkable examples of this dependence in the 
Scriptures, which we shall do well to follow:—for, as well 
may a “mariner expect to reach a distant coast by having 
his sails spread to a stagnation of the air,” as that we 
should hope to read the Sacred Writings with so much 
judgment and zest, as to derive the full benefit from them, 
which they are capable of affording, without a devotional 
temper, and without the aid of the Holy Spirit to obtain 
this temper. Under the influence of these—in our medi- 
tations upon the Scriptures—the mind will soon brighten 
into spiritual intelligence, and the heart warm into holy 
affection. And, with such intelligence and affection, the 
Divine Writings—in all that is essential to our everlasting 
welfare—will neither be enigmatical, nor inefficacious:— 
difficulties will vanish; obscurities melt into the clearness 
of day; doubtful things pass into certainties; and those 
which seemed little and uninteresting, swell into import- 
ance, and change into all that can affect and delight. 

Let no person say:—“ I cannot obtain this devotional 
fecling, or this Holy Spirit; and, therefore, I do not 
understand the Bible as I should,—nor realize that charm 
of pleasure and amount of advantage in reading it, to which 
some pretend.” ‘The premises, in this self-exculpatory 
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statement, are erroneous. No human being is correct in 
affirming his inability to obtain whatever God has promised 
to bestow, in the order of means which he has prescribed. 
The feeling is an effect of the Spirit: and of the latter we 
read:—“ If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children: how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.”* What 
more could God have said, to warrant an application for 
his assistance, to qualify us to read his own word intelli- 
gently and effectively; or to leave us inexcusable, in 
refusing to make the application, and in not being pos- 
sessed of the qualification. Many pious people have the 
habit of presenting a short prayer for Divine aid, before 
they read the Scriptures: and, if it be proper to ask the 
blessing of God upon the food or medicine for our bodies, 
it cannot be less proper to crave his blessing upon the food 
or medicine for our souls. 

Fourthly. Tt is the solemn duty of every rational human 
being, in possession of the Bible, to submit himself to it. 

“Submit yourselves to God”+ is a very comprehensive 
command; and signifies, literally, to place ourselves under 
him. A guide can be of no service to us, if we do not 
yield ourselves to his guidance; nor a physician, if we do 
not follow his directions; nor an instructor, in any art or 
science, if we do not receive, and allow ourselves to be 
influenced by, his instructions. Professedly to place our- 
selyes under the conduct of the guide, under the care of 
the physician, under the tuition of the instructor; and yet, 
to take our own course, to follow our own “ nostrums,” to 
retain our own ideas, would be a solecism in human con- 
duct, alike unsafe, dishonourable, and preposterous. Nor 
is it less so here. The Bible is a book of unerring direc- 
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tions for a course, in which one false step may prove 
fatal; of Divine recipes, for worse than bodily maladies; 
of heavenly instructions, in that which has been called “ the 
queen of sciences.” Most people pretend to believe it to 
be all this, profess to receive it as all this, and affect to 
follow it as all this: but, we are forced to the conclusion, 
by what we see in the world and in the church, that very 
many pretend, in this respect, to believe what they do not 
believe, profess to do what they do not, and affect to follow 
what they do not follow. 

The Bible does not govern the ‘ Christian world” or 
the Christian church, as Aristotle’s works governed the 
schools, for ages; or, as Newton’s theory of the universe 
governs the philosophers of the world, in the present day; 
or as the statute-laws of this country govern the decisions 
of the judges; or as the doctrines of some eminent 
medical man—an Abernethy or a Cooper—govern the 
practice of the ‘ profession.” Does it govern courts, 
cabinets, camps, senates, marts of commerce, ordinary 
places of business? Does it govern the hustings, the race- 
course, the theatre, the gambling-house, the ball-room, the 
social festivity, the general walks and intercourses of life? 
Does it govern our religious communities? Are our 
churches—including the ecclesiastical establishments of 
the united kingdoms—formed exclusively after the model _ 
of the Christian churches mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, without regard to mere human opinions or usages? 
Has nothing been admitted into their constitutions and 
practical workings, but what has the positive or implied 
sanction of the Christian Scriptures? Are the ministers 
of these churches, self-denying, holy men of God; ever and 
zealously engaged in expounding the doctrines and en- 
forcing the morality of these Scriptures; “instant in sea- 
son and out of season,” in ‘ watching for the souls of their 
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hearers, as they that must give account”? Does it govern 
our benevolent institutions for the spread of religion? Is 
the love, exemplified and inculcated by Christ and his 
apostles, the primary and prevailing motive in those who 
manage and support them?—is their sole aim the glory of 
God and the salvation of man, the diffusion of truth and 
piety, apart from all sectarian interests and selfish objects? 
—is the temper displayed in their committee-rooms, and 
breathed in their correspondence, only that which distin- 
guished the first propagators of the gospel? Does it 
govern our popular literature, our periodical journals, our 
daily press? ‘Truly, if weighed in the balance, as to this 
matter, we should be found wanting. This deficiency is 
our plague-spot, as a Christian nation. 

We should submit our understandings to the Bible. 
The communications made in them are professedly and 
confessedly from God; and rest upon his authority. ‘Thus 
saith the Lord,” is the warrant of the writers. It is, there- 
fore, as much our duty—as much an act of obedience—to 
receive what they have written, as it is to receive the 
book itself, as divine, which has emanated from them. 
And, receiving it as such—as divine—we are manifestly 
inconsistent—at variance with ourselves—in asking, in 
relation to doctrines evidently contained in it;—‘‘ How can 
these things be?” ‘There are prior questions to be settled: 
—Are these things in the Bible?—do they appear to be 
the plain, literal, grammatical sense of certain portions 
of the text?—does the analogy of the whole sanction them? 
—must we believe them, to believe the Word of God? 
These questions being disposed of affirmatively, our path 
is plain and safe:—it is to “receive the truth in the love 
of it;” to follow thetight which guides us; to defer further 
inquiry to the world of perfect knowledge. 

We should submit our hearts to the Bible. It is de- 
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signed to act through our understandings upon our moral 
feelings. It reveals nothing as a mere matter of specula- 
tion or opinion. It makes us wiser, to make us better. 
Were we innocent beings, who had, unfortunately, fallen 
into mental errors—into misconceptions and blunders—as 
to God and our duty to him—it might have been other- 
wise; as in that case, without moral perverseness, the 
simple revelation of certain truths would have been suffi- 
cient to disabuse and set us right: but, as we are depraved 
beings, these truths,in addition to the knowledge they eon- 
vey, are designed to be efficacious, in effecting a renovation 
of our moral nature; to be instruments, in producing and 
sustaining a new and progressive moral existence. Accord- 
ingly, we find in the Scriptures, their own designation and 
adaptation—as a Divine instrumentality—for spiritual and 
moral purposes—variously described:—and, for the most 
part, by employing imagery borrowed—agreeably to the 
manner of Eastern nations—from natural objects and 
physical processes. Revealed truths were never intended 
to be a dead letter, although many persons make them 
such to themselves. “The entrance of God’s Word giveth 
light.”* “The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul.”+ “The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.”{ “The Word of God is quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.”§ It is, therefore, the duty of all who 
possess the Scriptures, and hold them to have come from 
God, to employ them for effecting in their character, that 
spiritual and moral change, which, by way of distinction 
and pre-eminence, is called, a regeneration, or being born 
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again ; a new creation; a resurrection from the dead. 
Without the instrumentality of the Scriptures, in some 
form or other, this change will hardly be effected; and if 
not effected, there will be no repentance towards God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; no restoration to the soul 
of a moral likeness to God; no devout breathings of piety; 
no conscientious and studied imitation of the Redeemer 
of the world. 

We should submit our lives to the Bible. It teaches us, 
how we should live, not less than what we should believe 
or feel. Its rules of life are defined with the utmost sim- 
plicity and beauty, and enforced by motives of great power 
and efficacy; and the habitual observance of them is the 
natural result of truth and grace in the head and heart. 
Holy doctrines and Holy principles must produce holy 
practices. If the spring is pure, the streams will be pure; 
and if the tree is good, the fruit will be good. It is an 
incongruous and a monstrous thing, when people profess 
to receive the Bible, as of Divine authority, and yet, do 
not walk by it: when they pretend to be in possession of 
the truth which it teaches, and yet hold that truth in un- 
righteousness: when they affect religious feelings, and, yet, 
live irreligious lives: when they talk fluently about the 
reverence due to the Bible, and yet exemplify, in their own 
character and conduct, principles and practices, at variance 
with both the letter and the spirit of the book! What is 
this but treachery to the best of causes,—destroying the 
connexion between cause and effect in religion: arrant 
hypocrisy, where insincerity is vain and vile, and cannot 
escape exposure and punishment. Hence much of the in- 
fidelity, or the rejection of revealed religion, in the world; 
much of the scepticism as to the reality and value of all 
religion; much of the scandal that is brought upon the 
Christian religion. Were all those who profess to believe, 
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reverence, and obey the Bible, to be consistent with them- 
selves; to embody its principles in their own character; 
and to exemplify its practical tendencies in their own 
life—and thus become so many distinct, illustrative ex- 
amples of its doctrines and morals—infidelity would receive 
such a rebuke and refutation, as it has not hitherto received; 
scepticism would be put. out of countenance; and much of 
the offence of the true church of God would be wiped 
away. , 

We should submit our religion to the Bible; especially, 
to the New Testament. As we have already observed; 
much that passes in the world for Christianity, has no 
warrant in the Christian Scriptures. Some churches— 
(called Christian churches?)—have no model in the New 
Testament; no prototype in the churches therein men- 
tioned:—they are purely of human invention. The creeds 
of some Christian sects are so palpably at variance with 
what would seem to be the plain and simple doctrines of 
the gospel—the doctrines which our Saviour taught, and 
which his apostles further developed and applied—that it 
is hardly possible to believe that their authors attempted 
to compose them from those doctrines. And many things 
deemed necessary, or becoming, in the worship of some 
churches, have no connexion with the worship which is in 
spirit and in truth, and are irrational, childish, and ridicu- 
lous. Christianity, then, has been corrupted:—the con- 
stitution of its churches has been corrupted; its doctrines 
have been corrupted; its worship has been corrupted. The 
Christianity of almost the whole of Europe is a foul and 
disgusting corruption of the religion of Christ. With the 
New Testament in our hands, we can easily detect this 
corruption; and, by the aid of ecclesiastical history, we can 
trace it to its source, assign the true origin of it. Let us, 
therefore, as a duty we owe to Christ, to the cause of 
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truth and righteousness, to the best interests of society, to 
our families and ourselves, prefer the church which has 
least of this corruption in it; which is most scriptural in 
its constitution, in its doctrines, in its worship, in its piety 
and morality. And, this will be the case, if our judgment 
be enlightened; if our preference be freed from all educa- 
tional bias, party prejudices, and secular interests; if our 
conduct be the result of discriminating intelligence and 
conscientious feeling; if we act sincerely and honestly. 
Even, if we seem to be singular, we should be upright, in 
an affair of so much importance. 

Fifthly. We should vigilantly guard against every 
artifice, to seduce us from a stedfast adherence to the 
Bible, in all matters pertaining to religion. 

Habitual circumspection was never needed more than 
in the present day. The minds of men seem thoroughly 
aroused to questions of religion: and, it would be well, if 
these questions related to the principles of religion; to the 
duties which religious people owe to God and to each other. 
We might hope, were that the case, for a general and 
manifest spiritual and moral improvement in the whole 
Christian commonwealth. But, these questions relate, 
chiefly, to ecclesiastical affairs; namely, which Christian 
party—amongst many rival parties—is the true church of 
Christ, has an apostolic origin, and may place its ban upon 
all the others; and whether the inspired Scriptures, or 
other things, are to be the standard of the Christian reli- 
gion, and the rule of the Christian church. In short, a 
war of parties has long since commenced, and is still pro- 
gressing, on the issue of which depend, whether a compre- 
hensive, kindly charity, or an exclusive persecuting bigotry, 
is to be the spirit of the visible body of Christ; and whether 
Divine Revelation shall have that rank and authority as- 
signed to it, to which it is entitled; or whether it shall be 
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virtually superseded by human expedients, to sanction and 
perpetuate human errors and follies. Infidels have often 
pronounced the Bible an obsolete book; a book of oriental 
fables, fit only to amuse the curious, and deserving to be 
classed with the mythological tales of paganism. And those 
Christians, who affect to abhor such wickedness, perpetrate, 
in effect, and to a certain extent, the same wickedness, 
when they derogate from the supreme and final authority 
of the Scriptures, in all matters of religion. The first step 
towards this, is a step towards infidelity. 

All persons who would attempt to diminish our reverence 
and love for the Holy Scriptures; or to shake our faith in 
their paramount authority; or to withdraw our attention 
from their inspired contents, as the only genuine source of 
religion, should be viewed with peculiar jealousy; whether 
they do it openly or covertly, by assault or insinuation, as 
demons of darkness or angels of light. Whatever friend- 
ship such persons may pretend, they are our worst enemies; 
and were they to succeed in their attempt, would inflict an - 
injury upon our dearest interests never to be repaired; or 
to be repaired after years of labour and sorrow. Mischief 
done to our spiritual interests is incalculably worse, than 
mischief done to our temporal: unhingement of mind is 
more to be dreaded than the dislocation of a limb: moral 
poison is more difficult of cure than material. The loss of 
reputation, property, connexion, health is bad; but, the 
loss of peace of mind—and it may not end in that alone,— 
is, beyond comparison, a greater calamity. 

Well-informed Christians, of mature experience, are not 
so much in danger from such persons, as the ill-informed 
and inexperienced, the unsuspecting, unwary, and youthful. 
Designing men often plant snares for such, or lie in ambush 
to surprise them; and feel peculiar satisfaction, if they 
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succeed in displacing the Bible from that supremacy in 
their regards which it had, heretofore, occupied, prepara- 
tory to inducing them to exchange it for- expediency as a 
rule ‘in religion; or, to transfer their confidence to some 
more defined and fixed rule of human invention. The 
Bible is, by this means, either reduced to a nullity, or ren- 
dered secondary and subordinate. And this initial part of 
the business effected, and the first step taken, what remains 
to perfect the proselytism will be easy of accomplishment— 
will follow as a matter of course—and the dupes will 
speedily become the disciples of a master, whom they pre- 
viously knew not, or knew and despised. 

The best protective means such persons can adopt, is to 
hold no unnecessary and protracted parley with the enemies 
of the Bible, or with the opponents of the sufficiency of 
the Bible, on the point or points at issue. ‘“ Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of 
the scornful.”* An author has quaintly observed:—“ He 
that would be kept from harm, must keep out of harm’s 
way.” 

Should the infidel traverse our path, and attempt to 
shake our faith, let him be told, that he has nothing to 
supply the place of the Bible; that his scheme of religion, 
however plausible, is baseless; that his system is without 
a sun, his body without a soul, his well without water, his 
race without a prize; his medicines are poisons, his conso- 
lations are misery and despair. Should a papist present 
himself, and recommend his ancient and infallible religion; 
urge the authority of his one, holy, catholic, apostolic 
church:—he must be told, that the greatest part of his 
religion is an invention and a forgery, a miserable com- 
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pound of Judaism and paganism,—and more of the latter 
than of the former,—a base and debasing superstition; 
that nine-tenths of all he honours with the term religion, 
are no more to be found in the New Testament than in 
Euclid’s Elements; that his one church has never been one, 
his holy church has never been holy, his catholic church 
has never been catholic, his apostolic church has very little 
apostolicity in it, notwithstanding its high-sounding names 
and imperious pretensions, and would be disavowed by the 
apostles, were they to revisit earth. Should a Puseyite 
come, and urge the claims of his ancient, catholic church, 
with his apostolic succession, his ministerial orders, his 
sacramental efficacy, his prayer-book-authority:—he may 
be rebuked for his audacity, and asked, how he can call 
that ancient, which is but of comparatively recent origin; 
or that church catholic, which is the church of England; 
or that succession apostolic, which no human being can 
connect with the apostles, and which is often the boasted 
pretension of men, who must be classed with the worst of 
characters ; or those, orders of the Christian ministry, 
which are as foreign from the orders mentioned in the 
Christian Scriptures, as the names of imans and bramins; 
or those sacraments savingly efficacious, which facts— 
accessible to all—prove to be otherwise, and the pretended 
efficacy of which must be pronounced by common sense, as 
sross an imposture as transubstantiation; or that book 
authoritative—and binding upon the consciences of Chris- 
tian men—which had no existence in the first churches of 
Christ; is little else than a reprint of the mass-book, owes 
its authority to an act of parliament, involves the most 
imaginable contradictions and absurdities, and was ap- 
pointed to be used, because the ministers of the English 
church could not have performed public worship without 
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some such form.* Finally; should the ministers or the 
members of other Christian communities arrive, and press 
their formularies, confessions, catechisms, as of paramount 
authority in religion, superior or equal to the Scriptures:— 
as, for example, a quaker, with Mr. Gurney’s “Peculiari- 
ties;” a presbyterian, with the standards of his church; an 
independent, with the Savoy and congregational confes- 
sions; a methodist, with Mr. Wesley’s sermons; a baptist, 
with Dr. Gill’s “body of divinity;” a unitarian, with 
Dr. Priestley’s institutes:—they must be reminded, that 
all these works—however ably written, and necessary, as 
summaries and exponents of the religious opinions of the 
denominations that adopt them—are but human compila- 
tions, or productions of fallible men. If they accord with 
the Scriptures, they are but of small practical value, while 
access can be had to the book from which, it is pretended, 
they are drawn: if they do not accord with them, they 
must be rejected as worthless and pernicious, as a rule of 
religion; and whatever prescriptive authority they may 
possess, they have no divine authority. 

Siathly. We should rejoice in the multiplication of 
copies of the Scriptures; and in their increasing distribu- 
tion throughout our own country, and amongst distant 
nations. 

The state of the world is not such as any friend to 
humanity, any well-wisher of his species, can desire. In 
surveying it, we survey a vast social and moral desert, 
with some verdant spots to relieve and gladden, furnishing 


* To their shame be it recorded, there are thousands of the ministers 
of the English established church, at the present time, who could no 
more lead the devotions of their congregations without this prayer-book, 
than they could see without eyes or speak without tongues. — Their 
prayers must be composed by other persons, as well as their sermons. 
We state a melancholy fact. 
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samples of what it ought to be, and foretokening what— 
we hope—it will eventually become. We occupy a com- 
manding position, from which our mental eye embraces 
the past and the distant, as well as the present and the 
proximate; and we see, or fancy we see, that these spots 
have multiplied and expanded, and are still increasing, nu- 
merically and locally. Freedom has, in some countries, taken 
the place of feudalism; national intercourse has succeeded 
national isolation; and with increased mutual knowledge, 
amicable relations have superseded enmity and hostility: 
colonization and commerce have stretched their arms from 
pole to pole, and brought distant people into juxtaposition; 
and united them in alliances and confederations, as one 
community, who, otherwise, would have lived and died 
strangers and aliens: civilization has imprinted her foot- 
steps on barbarous and semi-barbarous tribes; the mecha- 
nical arts are practised, where before they were unknown; 
and genius and industry have driven away destitution and 
misery, and supplied the conveniences and comforts of 
life: education has greatly advanced, both in kind and 
degree; so that, the inferior classes of some countries are 
better instructed and informed now, than were the nobility 
and the priests of the same countries, some centuries ago. 
By the aid of the printer and the schoolmaster, facilities 
for acquiring knowledge, and knowledge itself, are widely 
diffused. Philosopher converses with philosopher, and 
scholar with scholar, through the medium of each other’s 
works, although separated by half the globe. ‘The minds 
of large portions of mankind have been quickened into 
energy and inquiry beyond precedent, and become possessed 
of facts and arguments, unknown to former generations. 
Christianity, too, has made progress; its conquests have 
been neither few nor inconsiderable; and continents and 
islands are enjoying the blessed fruits of its achievements. 
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But, notwithstanding all these changes and improve- 
ments, during past years, the human race, viewed in the 
ageregate, is still in a degraded and pitiable condition. 
Exceptions only make the rule more striking and affecting. 
The cultivation and fruitfulness of particular places only 
serve to exhibit, to more effect, by the contrast, the 
frightful sterility and desolation overspreading the great 
whole which meets the eye. Kings and priests oppress hun- 
dreds of millions of our fellow-creatures, denying to them 
the blessings of civil and religious freedom, and watching 
and suppressing every tendency towards independence of 
thought and action. Millions are held in bodily slavery, 
by sordid and merciless tyrants, who regard them as their 
goods and chattels, and use them as beasts of burden. 
Millions are yet in a state of barbarism and ignorance; 
destitute of the decencies, proprieties, and comforts of 
civilized life; creatures of instinct rather than of reason, 
without the merest elements of valuable knowledge. 
Millions are either the deluded votaries of cruel and de- 
basing idolatries, worshipping senseless images, of their 
own manufacture, as gods; or the dupes of gross supersti- 
tions, both Christian and Mahometan. Millions are mere 
sensualists, alienated alike from God and the nobler part 
of themselves, strangers to moral virtue and to its inspiring 
satisfactions, and knowing and seeking no happiness but 
such as may be found in the gratification of their animal 
passions. And, finally, millions, however amiable, civi- 
lized, intelligent, educated, wealthy; and even honourable, 
charitable, and attentive to the formal duties of religion; 
possess no devotional affections and habits, no holiness of 
character and life. 

What a picture of the various condition of mankind 
have we here! What enlightened and benevolent Chris- 
tian can contemplate this picture, without mental affliction? 
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We can hardly believe this is designed by Providence to 
be the ultimate condition of the human race, even in this 
world. It is capable of higher and better things, and des- | 
tined, we trust, to realize them. Men of expansive minds 
and hearts, whose views and sympathies embrace the entire 
family of man, believe that a brighter era awaits the human 
family, than they have yet known, since the gates of Para- 
dise closed against the first pair; that Providence has yet 
in reserve a millennium of rest and enjoyment for the 
world, far surpassing the best and happiest period, in the 
history of any one nation, since nations first arose. ‘To 
believe their Bibles, they must believe this. And, how- 
ever long and dark the night through which the world has 
passed—and grievous the evils by which it has been 
afflicted—they think, they discern, in the ameliorations 
already effected, the refractions of this glorious era; the 
dawning of this blessed millennium. 

But, what has effected these ameliorations; and by what 
means are they to be perfected? Different persons may 
entertain opposite opinions on these subjects: but, we 
believe the good already done must be traced, chiefly, to 
the Bible; and that, upon its universal distribution and 
powerful influence depends what remains to be done. 
When it shall be in the hands of every intelligent human 
being, its communications embraced by all, its obligations 
felt by all, and its spirit breathed by all, nations willlearn — 
war no more, and universal peace and amity will fill and 
bless the earth; the powerful will no more oppress the 
feeble, nor the feeble rebel against the powerful; the 
mutual relations and duties of man to man will be better 
understood, and more faithfully and cordially performed; 
the chain of slavery will fall from its victims, and the sons 
of bondage will walk forth as free as God has made them; 
the curse of barbaric ignorance will no longer rest upon 
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the world, but knowledge—the highest knowledge—with 
its attendant blessings, will cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the bed of the ocean; idolatry, and superstition of 
every name and form, will be banished from amongst men, 
and God alone be everywhere worshipped, and his worship 
be in spirit and in truth; the practice and pleasures of sin 
will give place to the practice and pleasures of piety; the 
profligate will become moral, and the moral spiritual; 
holiness to the Lord, and happiness in the Lord, will be 
commensurate with the human race; the world’s jubilee 
will be proclaimed, and the hallelujahs of heaven be re- 
echoed by the inhabitants of earth. 


THE END. 


T. C. Savill, Printer, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden. 
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